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in a Restaurant Operation today, you must have 


A 'QUALINIZED" ECONOMY { 


Just as a trip can be ruined for want of a spare 
tire, the best Restaurant operation can’t suc- 
ceed today without the kind of economy that 
takes quality into consideration. 


So-called “economizing” which cuts quality, 
drives away customers and thus makes over- 
head expenses harder to carry, is no economy 
at all. “Qualitized” economy builds volume by 
giving better value and finer eating goodness, 
while reducing preparation costs, spoilage 


? 


losses, and food waste. These are often called 
“hidden losses.” 


Here’s the kind of economy you get by using 
Gumpert Quality Food Specialties — a “qual- 
itized” economy that’s making money for over 
40,000 Gumpert users. You’re missing some- 
thing if you don’t ask your Gumpert Field Man 
to show you how easily you can have it! 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


GUMPERT 


MAKES OVER 300 QUALITY FOOD SPECIALTIES FOR RESTAURANT FOOD SERVICE 
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@ For the third time the JUNG HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, 
takes a bow. To many in the famous Mardi gras city 
it was a day to remember when in 1925 the original 
Jung (right foreground) opened its doors. Then, in 
1929, popularity made expansion necessary. A second 
and larger unit was built. And just a few months ago 
modernization of several areas in the first two units 


was completed and the new third unit was opened, to 


One of the many distinguishing features of the Greater Jung Hotel 
are the unique floor-to-ceiling shadow boxes on either side 

of a central stage facing diners in the Cotillion Room. 

Through glass fronts guests see floodlighted plants and 

flowers, but when the floodlights are turned off 

the glass panels become mirrors. 


F SUOAN IN '25...IN'29 
AND SLOAN AGAIN IN ‘52 


more $2 PP. ar VAL VE. Ss 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS (= 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 
tion. and saves water. fuel and maintenance service costs. 
Write for completely descriptive folder 















make Jung Hotel the South’s largest—1200 rooms. 
Twenty-seven years ago SLOAN Flush VALVES were 
installed in the original Jung. Because of their trouble- 
free and economical service they were again selected 
for the second unit. And for the same reasons, plus 
exceedingly low maintenance cost throughout the 27 
years, they were specified for the new third unit— 


more proof of preference that explains why... 
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day or night... 





JOHNSON Dual Temperature CONTROL 


e Educational opportunity in America today is 
founded upon adequate buildings, properly 
equipped and staffed. The tremendous responsi- 
bility of providing these fundamentals rests with 
school boards, school administrators and their 
architects. 

The activities intoday’s modern school buildings 
are many. The buildings are truly neighborhood 
and community centers. Wise planning and thrifty 
management are necessary in order to receive the 
greatest return from every budget dollar. 

That is why the well-planned Northeast Inter- 
mediate School at Midland, Michigan, is equipped 
throughout with a planned-for-the-purpose, in- 
stalled-for-the-purpose Johnson Dual Tempera- 
ture Control System. Here, 62 Dual room thermo- 
stats control unit ventilators, convectors and cen- 


Northeast Intermediate School, Midland, Mich. 
Alden B. Dow, architect, Midland; 
Hyde & Bobbio, mechanical engineers, Detroit 





tral fan ventilating systems to provide comfortable 
occupancy temperatures in rooms that are in use, 
while reduced economy temperatures are main- 
tained in unoccupied spaces. 

Here again, as in thousands of other schools, 
Johnson engineers have worked hand in hand 
with thrifty planners, in order to provide the best 
in automatic temperature control for greatest pos- 
sible fuel saving. They know full well that the 
completed structure will stand as evidence of how 
well the planners did their job. 

If you are planning a new building or modern- 
izing an old one, have your architect consult a 
Johnson engineer about your temperature control 
problems. There is no obligation. JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON ecfclomatic Temperate and 


MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION + INSTALLATION + SINCE 1883 «© °/¢7 ‘Conditioning CONTROL 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Reer WALDREP believes that democracy in schools is con- 
tagious—or, as his home town would say, kicks off a chain 
reaction. Being in the middle of educational goings-on in 
Tennessee's atomic city is Mr. Waldrep’s business, for he is 
education editor, high school core teacher, and editor of 
the staff bulletin of the Oak Ridge schools. By profession 
a teacher-—he has an M.A. in education from the University 
of Alabama—he leans toward journalism, writing fiction 
and teaching a night class in creative writing. During the 
war he was a cryptanalysis technician and served in Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, and Japan. While on duty in Aus- 
tralia he wrote articles and short stories for Australian 
publication; in Japan he wrote articles for the Nippon 
Times, taught a class in English three nights a week and 
edited an army information and education publication, 
Mobile Monitor. His contribution to this issue (p. 43) 
is in collaboration with Oak Ridge schoolmen. 


A schoolman for 20 years, DONALD 
W. DUNNAN writes “Oh, come now!” 
in the space for listing honorary de- 
grees on The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
author questionnaire. Twenty years 
hence it may be different, Dr. Dunnan. 
His article on “Some Guideposts for 
the New Superintendent” appears on 
page 53. Under his special interests 
he lists camping, fishing, reading, writing and—not arith- 
metic but bridge, which comes too close to arithmetic for 





Donald W. Dunnan 


some of us other campers, fishers, readers and writers. 


Those exuberants who have visited or lived in Hawaii form 
an impregnable group at any gathering. Undoubtedly 
HENRY J. Orro, like the others, dreams that the island 
paradise lost will one day be paradise regained. However 
extravagant Dr. Otto may be regarding the Islands’ glories, 
he manages to give a dispassionate appraisal of their schools 
(p. 50). Dr. Otto is graduate professor of elementary 
administration and curriculum at the University of Texas 
and special consultant to the Casis Elementary School in 
Austin, Tex. 


JOHN MORAN, who tells of the public budget hearings de- 
veloped in Schenectady, N.Y., does not claim to be an 
educator; he's a journalist and trout fisher—also a trustee 
of the county humane society. Mr. Moran became director 
of public relations for the Schenectady public schools after 
some years on the Wall Street Journal and the Schenectady 


Union-Star and as a correspondent for Time, Inc. During 
the war years, he edited an army weekly in Georgia and later 
in Iceland. The latter, called the White Falcon, was the first 
U.S. Army weekly published in the European Theater dur- 
ing World War Il. During the last trout season, Journalist 
Moran traveled more than 4000 miles in eastern New York, 
“seeking out, fishing in, and sometimes falling in troué 
streams.” His article appears on page 48. 


First an Ed.D. and then an M.D., double-barreled Dr. 
OLIVER E. (for Erasmus) Byrp is the logical choice for 
author of an article on integrating health education with the 
school lunch program (p. 86). Even back in the late Thirties 
when working for the doctorate in education that Stanford 
University granted him in 1940, Oliver E. Byrd was 
enamoured of the goddess of health. His Ed.D. dissertation 
was on “The Study and Measurement of Health Attitudes.” 
He won his M.D. from the University of California in 1947. 
Now he’s professor of health education and director of 
the department of hygiene at the school of education, 
Stanford University. 


This marks the second time that JOHN 
C. SCHWARTZ Jr. has shared his organ- 
izational technics in the audio-visual 
field with readers of this magazine 
(p. 96). Professionally, Dr. Schwartz 
has never left his native land of Cali- 
fornia, where he is now associate pro- 
fessor of education at Los Angeles " 

State College. But the navy decided he J.C. Schwarts Jr. 

should see something of the world, so he toured the South 
Pacific, Japan, Hawaii and Alaska for a couple of years be- 
fore settling again in Southern California to undertake child, 





teacher, rose, camellia and iris culture. 


The office of field services of the University of Illinois is an 
anthill of energy. Directing the workers and soldiers is 
MERLE R. SUMPTION, who discusses (p. 83) whether lay- 
men are competent to evaluate the school plant. Dr. Sump- 
tion received his advanced degrees at Ohio State; he has 
done considerable writing, most of it since his service as a 
lieutenant commander in the navy in World War II. He's 
the author of “Three Hundred Gifted Children” and co- 
author with Harlan Beem of “A Guide to School Reorgani- 
zation in Illinois.” Before going to Illinois he was director 
of personnel for the St. Louis public schools. 
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Make Us Show You How to Cut Costs 


Constantly increasing wages mean 
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that labor-saving machines become a 
G. S. Blakeslee & Co. 


more and more important investment. 1844 S. 52nd Ave., Chicago 50 

The initial cost of a machine becomes Dept. 3-53-N.S. ; 
Sab Be a Please send me the full details about your equipment that will 

negligible if it can save a sufficient best suit my kitchen requirements. | am sending the facts that 

will guide you in your answer. 
number of man-hours. Many users of New velit te Renee disdiadec 
Blakeslee Kitchen Machines tell us [] Dishwashing machine [_] Glasswashing machine [_] Peeler 
: ; [_} Mixer ersons per meal. 
that they have more than paid for their saat — 


machine in the savings on labor alone 
Fg gE OLE EVERIO BES 


within the first year. Let us show you a ee 


how Blakeslee-Built equipment can YOUR NAME 


save you countless dollars. Fill in the 


coupon at right. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


1844 S$. 52nd AVE., CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS e NEW YORK TORONTO 
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MEGASCOPE 


a brief, analytical look at several features 


in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 


school administration, University of Colorado 


Deeply Rooted. The Oak Ridge 
school system is the prototype of a 
small and unique group of systems 
operating in highly restricted federal 
installations. It would have been easy 
for them to develop along autocratic 
lines. Under the circumstances this 
would have surprised no one. But they 
didn't. As an example, Reef Waldrep 
shows (p. 43), with extensive sup- 
porting data, how the Oak Ridge 
schools are characterized by a remark- 
able degree of democratic action in 
both school-community relations and 
internal administration, The fact that 
this is so attests to the strength of 
the democratic tradition in which 
American educational practice is so 


deeply rooted. 


Not a Career. If you don't get 
bogged down in all the figures, there 
is a lot of meat in Chase and Sweitzer's 
research report on the peregrination 
of superintendents (p. 55). I have 
long believed that the administration 
of small systems is career work. This 
report raises doubts, Probably small 
systems do afford career opportunities 
in administration but not in the super- 
intendency. What we need is more 
assistant administrators for small local 
systems, which will be units of larger 
districts headed by superintendents. 


The Voice of Experience. Donald 
W. Dunnan's advice for new superin- 
tendents (p. 53) ought to have a lot 
of receptive readers. Perhaps the dis- 
mal situation disclosed by the Midwest 
Administration Center would be, in 
time, less dismal if more beginning 
superintendents would heed Dunnan’s 
excellent suggestions. The 
fruitful experience is heard here. 


voice of 


Something Good Besides Pine- 
apples. The administration of the 
school system of Hawaii, as described 
by Henry J. Otto (p. 50), impresses 
me as affording an interesting contrast 
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with Oak Ridge. In this territory, 
administration is apparently highly 
centralized, where one would expect 
geographical factors to stimulate de- 
centralization. The islands get a good 
mark, though, for avoiding excessive 
proliferation of local superintenden- 
cies, with the doleful results that have 
occurred in the States. The mainland 
can learn something on this from its 
little Pacific sister. 


An Attainable Standard, You will 
agree that Dr. Oliver E. Byrd is a 
medical man who knows a lot about 
education when you read his ideas on 
the school lunch program (p. 86). 
(Note his two doctor's degrees; most 
of us have a time getting only one.) 
He sets a high but attainable standard 
not only for the lunch program in 
its educational milieu but also for 
those who run it. I suspect that in 
most communities the personnel must 
be raised to a level of preparation 
fitted to the recognized status of the 
program. 


Safeguards the Public Interest. 
It's a safe bet that Lee Garber's review 
of the law on school board contracts 
will be an eye-opener for many a 
board member (p. 81). If my expe- 
rience can be relied on, the problem 
he discusses occurs most frequently 
(but not solely) in small districts. 
Often some inconvenience is created 
by observing the law, but it must be 
upheld as one of the safeguards of 
honest public service. 


It Works! John Moran throws 
light on how a tough job can be most 
intelligently approached in his story 
of school finances at Schenectady, N.Y. 
(p. 48). Note particularly the full 
information conveyed to citizens 
through a variety of media. Station 
WSNY merits special commendation. 
In most communities budget hearings 
are perfunctory rites poorly attended. 


Schenectady capitalized on its hearing 
and made it genuinely educational. 

The Schenectady board and admin- 
istration must believe in the injunc- 
tion: Give the people light, and they'll 
find their way! It works. People want 
good schools, but they need full infor- 
mation in order to make fair and 
equitable decisions. 

Set a Fast Pace. The “how to...” 
audio-visual conferences described by 
John C. Schwartz Jr. (p. 96) set a 
fast pace in this important field. Such 
conferences held throughout the coun- 
try should prove to be helpful, espe- 
cially to older teachers. Many younger 
teachers have been exposed to A-V 
in their preservice preparation, but 
to most older teachers this opportunity 
was not available. 


Broadly Based Planning. Two good 
illustrations of the advantages of pro- 
longed and broadly based school plant 
planning are served up this month. 
Seattle's experience is convincingly 
narrated by Lyle Stewart (p. 59). 
Interesting also is the well founded 
conclusion that judicious use of line 
and proportion plus ingenious use of 
orthodox as well as newer materials 
make for sound design and beauty in 
schoolhouses. Bishop and _ Leipold 
(p. 90) give a dramatic example of 
the influence of superior environment 
on pupil morale and behavior. 


What Is an Expert? M. R. Sump- 
tion illustrates lay participation by 
reference to school plant evaluation, 
a field long thought of as the preserve 
of experts (p. 83). His discussion 
raises this question, however: If there 
are “few significant differences” in 
plant appraisal by laymen and _ pro- 
fessional consultants, is the field of 
school plant design and evaluation as 
far advanced as some experts would 
have us believe? 


In the Right Direction. The Des 
Moines school insurance plan written 
up by Herrold V. Mann (p. 100) is 
a move in the right direction: toward 
simplification of agent contacts and 
policy writing. It is by no means 
a radical improvement over common 
practice; in fact, it is rather mod- 
erate. For that reason it is adaptable 
to almost any district. Many boards 
will want to go much further in 
streamlining their insurance programs, 
but this may be regarded as a good 
intermediate step. 
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One of the most urgent problems con- 
fronting school authorities is: How to ex- 
pand facilities to accommodate swollen 
enrollments, in the face of today’s spiral- 
ling costs. 

The beautiful structure above points the 
way. It is the Orville J. Stivers School, Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky. And though it 
embodies the most modern features, the 
cost of construction per pupil was /ess than 
half that of some schools erected by con- 
ventional methods. 


How Was It Done? 
Use of cost-cutting modular construction 
with Cemesto Insulating Structural Panels 
is the answer. Cemesto Panels consist of a 
core of Celotex® cane fibre insulation, with 
non-combustible cement - asbestos facings 


THE CELOTEX 
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Unique design 
Dlud 


Cemesto Panels 
cut school 
construction costs 


Orville J. Stivers School, Jefferson County, Ky. 
Architect: Fred J. Hartstern, Louisville, Ky. 





CORPORATION °* 


bonded on both sides by, a moisture-proof, 
vapor-resistant adhesive. 

Pre-cut to size at the mill, Cemesto 
Panels build strong, permanent, insulated 
roof decks, exterior and interior walls, and 
movable partitions—in a fraction of the 
time, and at a fraction of the cost—of con- 
ventional methods and materials. They 
have remarkable structural strength, yet 
are light and easy to handle. Resist fire, 
weather and wear. Require minimum 
framing, no painting, minimum mainte- 
nance. Fully salvageable. 

Insulate as They Build 
And, Cemesto Panels have high built-in 
insulation value. They seal out cold and 
drafts, guard comfort and health, reduce 
fuel consumption in winter—keep the 
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Model of the Stivers School. Note the 
functional loyout and modern facilities. New 
design and modulor construction with Ce- 
mesto Panels held erection cost to 43c per 
cubic foot. Built in only four months to meet 
school opening deadline, it has 32,000 sq. 
ft. of floor area, accommodetes 480 pupils. 
“'Chalkboards’’ are green squares painted 
directly on the interior walls of Cemesto 
Panels, thus eliminating expensive black- 
boards. Total cost, including site improve- 
ment and equipment, only $719 per pupil. 


building cooler in summer, too. 


So, whether you plan to build a perma- 
nent structure, a school designed for ex- 
pansion, or “temporaries” to relieve peri- 
odic overcrowding—find out how Cemesto 
Panels can help you do the job faster, and 
at lower cost. Write today for complete in- 
formation. The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 
NS-33, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


CEMESTO 


MG. US Pat. OFF 


INSULATING 
STRUCTURAL PANELS 


Another CELOTEX Product 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIUS 












Reader Opinion 





““Megascope” Is Helpful 
Sirs: 

I wish to take this means to com- 
mend The NATION's SCHOOLS for 
the addition of the new regular fea- 
ture “Megascope.” This feature ful- 
fills a twofold purpose for me. First, 


it gives me a good overview of the 
magazine, and, second, it helps me to 


get more out of each of the articles 
in the issue. 

As a young administrator, I might 
miss many points in some of the 
Dr. Grieder, an able and 
experienced administrator, calls at- 
tention to certain of these points, and 


articles, 


thus the person reading the article 
can make a comparison of two points 































YEAR 'ROUND SAFETY plus SAVINGS 


Enjoy permanent protection against FIRE...as 
well as a large reduction in the cost of your 
FIRE insurance. How? Install a GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinkler System. Annual savings often 
pay for the system in 4 to 8 years. Ask for details. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 































of view and draw his own conclusions. 

When this comparison is made, the 
articles become more meaningful. This 
is especially true on articles about 
school building construction —ALBERT 
BLACK, principal, public schools, 
Chappel, Neb. 


Indian Enroliment Increases 
Sirs: 

Some 52,000 Indian children now 
attend public schools. When B. P 
Brodinsky wrote the article, “Teaching 
Indian Children,” for your December 
1952 issue, the best figure the bureau 
had at that time was 437,000. Subse- 
quently, however, we have accumulated 
additional information which  indi- 
cates that there are approximately 
52,000 Indian children now enrolled 
in the public schools—-M. M. Tozer, 
information officer, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, U.S. Department of the In- 


terior. 


February Cover 
Sirs: 
Congratulations on your February 
cover. I love it!—-MILDRED SANDISON 
FENNER, managing editor, NEA 
Journal. 


An Informed Defense 
Sirs: 

I want to express my delight in the 
January issue. I believe it is the 
logical choice of a magazine to reach 
the ever-growing number of people 
who are prepared to make an informed 
defense of public schools. 

I am on a committee of the League 
ot Women Voters, studying this year 
civil rights in education. I am going 
to take my copy to the next commit- 
tee meeting. 

The article by Willard E. Goslin is 
the finest brief statement { ever saw 
on the heart of education. And Dr. 
Hunt's... . Well, the whole magazine 
is that good—CORA DE GRAFF (Mrs. 
Walter F.) HEINEMAN, former mem- 
ber, Chicago Board of Education. 


Sketches Add Life and Color 
Sirs: 

The charming sketches used on the 
cover and throughout the magazine 
add life and color to the January issue. 
I particularly enjoyed Dr. Moffitt’s so- 
cial history of 25 years of education. 
We need more educational material 
written in his delightful style. I liked 
Lee Thurston's article, Herold Hunt's 
and Dr. Cornell's story on human as- 
pects of administration and organiza- 
tion. This issue augurs well for the 
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Take a leok AT THESE 
FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 



















| 
30volumes mae 


Encyclopedia Americana contains: 
... 58,284 authoritative articles... 
with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 


dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 






* 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 






* 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR nunclations, digests of beoks, plays 
THIS YEAR ALONE and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
* 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH betical and topical INDEX — key to 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 more than a quarter of a million facts. 








* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 
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... Complete 1950 U. S. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East 







...-new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
pa thee oni SHAE E, Nuclear Engineering, and many other Contionien: Plesse ccaline whens ohiidaies 
subjects of current interest. . . your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 






These are reasons why you'll want to own the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


the 1953 Americana! 
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We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 
—those of you who appreciate the importance of education know- Address 
how in reference material—to write us today. City Secte 
Attractice trade-in allowances availuble Title (if any) 
to schools, libraries. NS 
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next 25 years of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS as a publication of value to 
the schools of. America—JULius E. 
WARREN, superintendent, University 
City, Mo. 


Fascinating and Original 
Sirs: 

Your 25th anniversary edition is 
fascinating and original. Certainly you 
have selected sample materials to indi- 
cate the amazing progress which has 
been made in educational administra- 
tion since the birth of your journal. An 
Oscar to you, your predecessors, and 
your publisher—ViRGIL M. ROGERs, 
superintendent, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and president, A.AS.A., 1952. 


Individual Differences 
Sirs: 

Hearty congratulations on the first 
25 years. As an almost constant reader 
during that time, I have found your 
magazine always helpful and full of 
ideas. 

I like the new cover! The last few 
months have been too similar. Now we 
can look forward, I hope, to some in- 
dividual differences. — PAUL V. 
BROWN, superintendent, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Serves Education Well 


Sirs: 

I want to congratulate you and your 
colleagues for the very fine publication 
that you have developed in the last 
25 years. It has served education ex- 
ceptionally well. I wish for you and 
your publication every success as you 
move into your second quarter cen- 
tury. I know that you will continue 
to serve the cause of public education 
in the finest possible manner.—GLEN 
G. EYE, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Writing Is Sprightly 
Sirs: 

Having read the 25th anniversary 
issue from cover to cover, I must 
write this note to tell you what a 
splendid issue I found it to be. Not 
only does this issue cover a wide 
range of important topics, but the 
writing itself seems more sprightly 
than is the custom for professional 
journals ——HAROLD B. GORES, super- 
intendent, Newton, Mass. 


Strong in Content, Makeup 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on your 25th anni- 
versary issue. It is strong in content, 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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Litegreen Chalkboards 


Designed especially for today’s modern schools, these Litegreen Chalk- 
boards set the standard of quality. 







They are engineered for greatest readibility—without glare 
or eye strain. The extra hard thick surfaces are machine 
rubbed to provide easy writeability with ordinary chalk. 
Clean erasing. 


They require no special expensive wall construction and can 


DP eae eee be installed by any good carpenter. 
A ok : But the outstanding feature is the permanence of Litegreen Chalk- 
é; ee: boards. Lowest maintenance—free from trouble—no repair. 
: nc These modern chalkboards are available in three constructions: Slate- 
isn bestos, Slatoplate and Videoplate. Each proven the best chalkboard 


for its specified installation. 


Litegreen Cork Beckley-Cardy Litegreen Chalkboards, backed by nearly half 
Bulletin Noasdle a century of experience, prove themselves in every type of 






installation. 
A fitting adjunct to Lite- 
green Chalkboards. To make your school rooms modern—outstanding—attractive—ask 
A smooth, firm and long your architect to specify 
life tacking surface of proc- 
essed cork. In color har- Beckly-Cardy Litegreen Chalkboard and Tackboard 







mony with chalkboards. 






SEND FOR BULLETIN 522 OF STRUCTURAL DETAILS. 
1632 INDIANA AVEN 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY nicaco i6, 1uinois 
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Roving Kotler 


In lowa a Bulletin Board Talks—With the Aid of a Tape Recording « In New 


Mexico Donald Duck Becomes an Assistant Teacher « In New Jersey Public 


School Teachers and Pupils Originate and Produce a Weekly Radio Program 





A REALLY DIFFERENT bulletin 
board—one that talks—has been placed 
in the corridor of the Campus School 
at lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. 

A definite subject, such as a season, 
a theme, musical organizations, or 
transportation, is chosen for the bul- 
letin board. Then pertinent explana- 
tory statements are prepared and re- 
corded with suitable background 


Pi 
"DO YOU KNOW THAT 
IN THE ROCKY ~~~ 


C 


wo 


sounds or music. Only about 20 feet 
of tape are used, with the ends taped 
together to make a complete loop. 

Leonard Y. Tripp, audio-visual co 
ordinator at the school, explains: 

“The machine is arranged so that 
the tape runs through the recording 
heads freely and then drops into a 
convenient The incoming por- 
tions of the tape are guided over a 
chair back manner as to 
prevent tangling. With a little adjust- 
ing the tape will continue to run 
through the machine, into the box, 
up over the chair back, and back to 
the machine without hesitation.” 

A pupil is responsible for turning 
the machine on and off at the proper 
times, and, says Mr. Tripp, further 
mechanical attention is unnecessary. 


box. 


in such a 


"AN ASSISTANT TEACHER” 
that’s what Opal Moore, second grade 
teacher at Lovington, N.M., calls Don 
ald Duck. Not the real Donald, of 
course; just a large picture of him 
mounted on cardboard. 

Originally Donald stood in a Lov- 
ington grocery store window, adver- 
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tising bread. Now the cards he holds 
—written by Miss Moore each morn- 
ing before the children arrive—en- 
courage the second graders in their 
reading. 

The children like all the Walt Dis- 
ney characters—they had made large 
(18 to 24 inches high) tag-board 
reproductions of Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse, Pluto, Snow White and Bambi 
and arranged them along one of the 
blackboards before Donald arrived. 
And, of course, they are at an age to 
enjoy the make-believe involved in 
Donald's messages to them. 

One morning Donald's sign read: 
“That was a good story you read yes- 
terday, but | wish some of you would 
read a little louder. Remember, I'll be 
listening.” That day every child read 
loudly enough to be heard throughout 
the room—and glanced at Donald as if 
for approval. 

Since Donald cannot spell, he com- 
pliments the pupils on their spelling 
ability and wishes he could do as well. 
Just to show him how well they can 
do, the youngsters learn to spell all 
the words in their lesson and then ask 
for more. 


WHEN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS at 
Dunellen, N.J., were offered a weekly 
half hour of free time on radio sta- 
tion WAWZ, faculty members won- 
dered where the school would find 
the material and talent for weekly 
programs. They remembered that other 
schools had abandoned _ broadcasting 
when they found a monthly half-hour 
program an harassing experience. 

However, they regarded the oppor- 
tunity as a challenge and felt that 
such broadcasts could provide a gen- 
uine public service. So the weekly se- 
ries began. 

Now, four years later, the radio pro- 
gram is so successful that the Dunel- 
len schools are looking for a television 
outlet. The faculty radio committee 
has ideas for more broadcasts than 


can be given in a year, and pupils 
have proved surprisingly (even to 
their parents) talented. 

The first year programs aired expe- 
rimentally included interviews, drama, 
sports, music, speeches by distin- 
guished visitors, panel discussions, var- 
iety programs, and classroom excur- 
sions. Now the programming has been 
expanded to include programs about 
holidays, quizzes, departmental presen- 
tations, round table and panel discus- 
sions, a P.T.A. program, and such 
special events as the book night, the 


superintendent's night, the seniors’ 
night, the opening and closing of 
school, and graduation. 

About one in five broadcasts origi- 
nates in a regular class period. Most 
of the broadcasts are tape recorded. 
This eliminates the necessity of trans- 
porting large groups to the radio sta- 
tion and permits special events and 
dramatic programs to be recorded and 
filed in the archives. Also, “fluffs” can 
easily be corrected, and programs can 
be recorded in advance, with a spare 
program always ready in case it is 
needed. 

At first it took as long as 75 min- 
utes to do a 30 minute show. Now 
few retakes are needed; about 42 min- 
utes is needed for a broadcast taping, 
including the time needed to set up 
and dismantle equipment. 

Responsibilities of the faculty radio 
committee are to submit program sug- 
gestions, schedule and allot broadcast 
dates, and provide suitable publicity 
for the programs. 
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APPROVED 
ourA-oecor Fe 


SKILL © EXPERIENCE 


Vos 
%uTy 
* Woven of Fiberglas (T.M. Reg. 


U.S. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation) Yarns. 


lt 


FABRICS 


“FOREVER FIRE-RESISTANT- 
OFFER SCHOOLS ALL THREE 


ALWAYS SPECIFY DURA-DECOR Fasrics 
OF COATED FIBERGLAS” 


DURA-DECOR Fabrics—in many beautiful colors and 
distinctive patterns and with excellent draping qual- 
ities—mean permanent fire-safety—no costly, doubt- 
ful flameproofing treatments. In case of an on-stage 
fire, the Fiberglas reinforcing cloth actually acts as 
a fire barrier—could prevent the spread of fire to 
the auditorium! 


What's more, the surface of DURA-DECOR 
Stage Curtains, Window Drapes and A-V 
Darkening Curtains cannot catch and accumu- 
late highly flammable lint and dust as do 
“fuzzy”, hazardous fabrics. DURA-DECOR 
ends cleaning problems—no absorption of 
dirts. Even severe soiling washes off with soap 


DURACOTE CORPORATION 


RAVENNA, OHIO 


of Coated Fiberglas Fabrics: 


Makers 


DURA-DECOR Drapery and Curtain Fabrics — DURATARP Athletic Field Covers — Aircraft 
Interior Fabrics — Industrial and Military Protective Fabrics and Covers. 
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and water; just clean the spot with curtains and 
drapes in MMOR DS on ne 

DURA-DECOR Fabrics are mildew- and rot-proof. 
They won't crack, harden or peel—welcome abusive 
service conditions—eliminate fading problems. An 
approved Major Decorating Studio in your vicinity 
is qualified to adapt DURA-DECOR to your needs. 
LOOK for this seal of approval. 


DURACOTE CORPORATION, Department 74 
Ravenna, Ohio 


Please send me the information checked below: 
( ) DURA-DECOR Stage Curtains ( 
( ) DURA-DECOR Room-Darkening Curtains 


Decorating Studio 
Name 
Title__ 


Organization 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Zone __ State 


| City 





) Window Drapes 


( ) Name and address of nearest Approved Major 
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Silver 
Lining 
for the 
Sunshine 


School 
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A Physical Therapy Room, with walls of interior gum Weldwood Plywood. Archi- 
tects: David H. Horn & M. D. Mortland. Associate Architect: Clinton D. Ternstrom. 
“ The Sunshine School, biggest school prizewinner for 1951 (three awards from 
AASA, one from AIAO) was planned, designed and built to give utmost help to handi- 
capped children... and to meet rigid budget requirements. Weldwood Plywood played 
an important part in this achievement. 





Sunshine School, Fresno, California, is a school with a heart... 
and a plan for helping crippled children. 

It had to be built on a low budget and it was... at a cost of only $110 
per pupil over a 30-year period. 

And one of the big reasons why this could be so successfully accomplished 
was the extensive use of low-cost, interior gum Weldwood® Plywood. 

“The important lesson learned from this project,” said David H. Horn, 
one of the architects, “is that adequate space properly related to function 
is far more important than elaborate construction or finish.” 

With costs rising faster than budgets, it is no wonder that all school 
officials are so economy-minded. 

No matter what your school remodeling or building problems are, 
there is a Weldwood Plywood material exactly fitted to your needs and budget. 


Structural strength enables you to use Weldwood as a building material. 
And a wide variety of fine hardwoods... including walnut, oak, birch, 
mahogany and Korina®. .. makes Weldwood an ideal finishing material. 


Weldwood Plywood is guaranteed for the life of a building .. . and 
Weldwood walls require virtually no maintenance, no redecorating. 


Weldwood has other advantages, too. The big panels are easy to work, 
easy to handle. Large wall areas are completed quickly . . . saving in 
labor costs, also. 

So ask your architect and builder about Weldwood Plywood. No other 
material can match it for beauty, economical and maintenance-free service. 


WELDWOOD* Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 

UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 

World's Largest Plywood Organization 

New York 36, N. Y. ® 
and U. S$.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC. 

Louisville 1, Ky. 

Branches in Principal Cities + Distributing Units in Chief Trading 
Areas « Dealers Everywhere 
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You’ll turn “walls of ice’’ into ‘blankets of heat’’ with 


NESBITT 





a 
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WIND-O-LINE SYNCRETIZERS 





wet . , 


There is something in this picture that will be genuinely 
pleasing to you. It is the attractive Nesbitt heating and 
ventilating unit shown along the outside wall. This Nesbitt 
Wind*O+*Line syncretizer provides a blanket of heat the 
length of window areas—insuring that all students are 
pleasantly comfortable, regardless of outside temperatures. 





Below is the Nesbitt Wind*O*Line “package”— unit 
ventilator, with finned-tube radiation extending to either 
side, and matching storage cabinets. Enlarged section 
shows construction details of finned-tube radiation, For 
complete data on this and other school ventilating equip- 
ment, consult your nearest American Blower Branch Office. 


rour ssst oy AMERICAN © BLOWER °vewntSine ou 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ontario 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conronarion 
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ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS AT WORK 





Highland Oaks School, Arcadia, Calif., proves — 


Sound conditioning doesn’t have to be expensive 


Like all schools, the Highland Oaks School in Arcadia, 
California, needed acoustical treatment. The problem 
was to find a material that offered not only high acous- 
tical efficiency to quiet classrooms and hallways but 
low cost as well. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone, the acoustical material se- 
, lected, met both requirements. An attractive, perfo- 
rated wood fiber tile, Cushiontone is applied right over 
existing ceilings. Its quick installation, easy mainte- 


nance, and repaintability are real economies. High 





Armstrong's Cushiontone has a washable white 
paint finish that simplifies maintenance problems. 
Where fire regulations require it, Cushiontone is 
also available with a special “flame-resistant” paint 
finish that meets Federal Specification SS-A-118a, 
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light reflectivity contributes to better room lighting. 
Better learning conditions and better grades result 
when an Armstrong acoustical ceiling is overhead. 
Armstrong offers a complete line of sound-conditioning 
materials, with a wide range of special features. For 
free, expert advice, call in your Armstrong Acoustical 
Contractor. For his name and a copy of the free book- 
let, “How to Select an Acoustical Material,” 
write Armstrong Cork Company, 3703 Stevens (@aX 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. <= 
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CORKOUSTIC® 








TRAVERTONE Picad oS 
MINATONE® 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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NOW MORE THAN ever SLATED FIRST 
BY PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
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NEW positive-action “Safety-Seal” door resists ALL THIS plus these other exclusives: Bonderized 
I y P 







strongest winds, rainstorms, snowdrifts! against rust! . . . 8 to 9 impact thicknesses of heavy 
NEW super-strong “Control-a-Door” linkage! steel at critical passenger level . . . 9 to 12 guard 





rails . . . ““Perma-Safe” Dry Wall . . . Fortress 
Panel . . . higher headroom, bigger windshields, 
wider body front... gracefully curved corners for 
passenger windows . . . etc.! 





NEW “‘Aerotex”’ seat padding—wonderfully com- 
fortable and durable! 
NEW dust-proof, leak-free wheelhouse! 


NEW “Sky-Light” interior finish increases visi- 
bility 59%! BY WAYNE WORKS, INC. » RICHMOND, IND., U.S. A. 









NEW glistening, long-lasting synthetic enamel ex- 
terior finish! The World’s Largest and Oldest Manufacturer 


of Bus Bodies Exclusively! 














NEW streamlining! 








FREE: For brand-new, full-color, 12-page booklet, address 
WAYNE WORKS, INC., RICHMOND, IND., U.S.A., Building N 







FREE: For big, bright-colored Safety Posters (27” x 21”), especially 
designed for classroom instruction in school bus safety, address 

Department of Safety Research, 

WAYNE WORKS, INC., RICHMOND, IND., U.S.A., Room NS 








ALUNDUM non-slip AGGREGATE.. 
from top to battam.. A SAFE STAIRWAY 


lati tbe 





Stairways are always safe 


when the architect specifies Alundum” Aggregate. 


Here is permanent safety, attractive appearance, durability 


and economy. The surface is always non-slip, 
NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, wet or dry, and cannot wear smooth. 


MASSACHUSETTS NORTON FLOORS 


TERRAZZO AGGREGATE + CEMENT FLOOR AGGREGATE 
CERAMIC MOSAIC TILE © STAIR AND FLOOR TILE 


Complete Norton Floors Catalog in your Sweet's 


NORTON BF Qlaking better products to make other products better 





_set up an art dept. 
ou Cun forget about 


with STACOR 


LIFETIME STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 


@ ONE Installation 
@ No Costly Repairs 
@ No Constant Replacements 
@ No Continuous Maintenance 


School Equipment must be rugged to take 

the daily wear and tear. STACOR LifeTime 

Steel Construction guarantees that generations of 
students will work and study without costly replacements 
or repairs. Here’s durable construction... 

Here’s rugged reliability . .. Here’s economy that 

can’t be duplicated, in Stacor Equipment! 


@ Rigid welded 
steel construction ® 
Table top adjusts to T 
comfortable working — ya Bi O re 
angle @ Selected soft 
wood top ®@ Two 
Heights ® Hard-baked 


grey hammertone en- 
amel finish @ 4 Board 


= APOST DRAWING TAG 


STACOR STAKMASTER Life-Time Steel 
Flat-Drawer FILING CABINETS 


* Precision built * A neat, 


compact storage unit * . ° 
Stores and protects bulky STACOR Life-Time Steel 


art work * Keeps paper TABORETS 

from curling * Four and * Two drawers STACOR 4-Post Life-Time Steei 

five drawer sections * os * Large cabinet DRAFTING TABLES 

Heavy gauge steel weld- section with door 

ed to form * Smooth roll- a © Heavy gauge 

ing ball bearing drawers 
Available * Ali standard sizes * Ideal for 
with locks school use. 








* Designed 
specially for 
steel, welded to engineer- 


form ® Recessed ing classrooms 

base or with cas- heavy gauge 

ters for mobility steel base * 

P ° Kiln-dried Soft 

STACOR Life-Time Steel Weed Adu: 

TRIPOD TABLE EASEL able Top *® 

Grey Hardbaked 

Enamel *® Shallow & Tool Drawers with 
Tool tray, lock and keys 














© Back leg 
adjusts to any 


angle © Ad- Send for Catalog 


justable can- 
vas rests ®@ Sheets, Today! 


Compact for 


tence ade DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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NATCO 
Ceramic Glazed 


VITRITILE 


provides permanent 
color- engineered 
interior walls 


Furnished in right colors for 
better lighting and seeing con- 
ditions, Natco Ceramic Glazed 
Vitritile—functionally correct 
in color—also lowers future 
school budgets through lower 
maintenance costs, resistance to wear 
and tear, plus simple cleaning with 
soap and water. Write for additional 
information. 

It will also pay you to write for a copy 
of General Catalog S-53. It explains 
how cther types of Natco Structural Clay 
Tile are being profitably used for both 
exterior and interior walls, for backing 
face brick, for floors and other types of 
construction, where high effectiveness 
and reasonable costs are important. 
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In 


TNorTH HARFORD' 


rt 


SCHOOL 
Pylesville, Md. 












Two views of Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile, 
8W series, block bond construction as used for 
wainscots in North Harford School, Pylesville, 
Md. Architects Palmer, Fisher, Williams and Nes; 
General Contractors, Davis Construction Com- 
pany; Mason Contractor, Vincent Campitelli. 
















NATCO CORPORATION 


Formerly 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Bronches; New York + Syracuse * 
Chicago + Philadelphic + 


Detroit + North Birmingham, Alobomo 
Boston + Toronto |, Canodo 


“The Quality Line Since 1889" 








Speed-A-Bocker Tile for 
Backing Brick Faced Walls 
12” long Varying Heights 


Raggle Blocks 
Prevent Woter Seepage 
4" x SYA" = 12” Nom. Size 


Ceramic, Clear 
Glazed Vitritile 514" x 12” 
Nom. Face Size 














bs 
Buff Unglazed, Manganese 
Spot, Salt Glazed, Red 
Textured Dri-Speedwall Tile, 
5%" x 12” Nom. Face Size 





Non-Loadbeoring Tile, Scored 
and Unscored, 12” x 12” Face 
in Standard Wall Thicknesses 


Ceramic Glozed Vitritile 
8” x 16” Nom. Face Size 
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“A CRADLE OF STEEL 
FROM WHEEL TO WHEEL” 


SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 
ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 








Cound 


Oneid?, SAFETY! 


Protected by “A Cradle of Steel From Wheel to Wheel”—boys and girls of rural 
America travel the long school miles daily with Oneida Safety! 


To the youngsters—Oneida Safety means comfort—seats that fit, room for legs and 
elbows, good ventilation and visibility. 


To School Boards—Oneida Safety means a new, high degree of highway safety for 
children at a lower passenger-mile cost—due to exclusive features of design and 


construction. 
To parents—Oneida Safety means peace of mind, freedom from worry! 


Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare Oneida—feature for feature, 
quality and price—with any other school bus body. However, School Boards should 
place their orders early because of the government’s quarterly steel allotments. 


Oneida Safety is Endurance-Built. Demand it on the chassis of your choice. 
There can be no compromise with safety. Dollars saved won't save lives! 


SPECIFY ONEIDA ALWAYS! 
AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL BUS BODY 


TRADE MARK 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. ., 


School Bus Sales Division 
Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 


Please send me the complete Oneida Safety School Bus Body story. 


Nome_ siinethieniaeltieadig iiamsiplebeiaie iaiailceciatnidiauads 
Address 
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HEATS MORE EVENLY...ends cold corners 






NEW? Trane Unit Ventilator 
40-foot blanket of FORCED, 


VENTILATES MORE UNIFORMLY... ends stale spots 
STOPS DOWN-DRAFTS CONSTANTLY... ends window chill 


No other unit ventilator ever built can blanket the en- 
tire outside wall with a forced upward flow of temper- 
ed air, providing better heat and air distribution and 
also protecting children from down-drafts, even when 
the heat is off! 


Big news! A really basic engineering improvement in | 


unit ventilator development .. . the new TRANE Unit 
Ventilator System! Architects, engineers, contractors, 
manufacturers and school boards have long agreed that 
the ideal unit ventilator would blanket large window 
areas with a continuous, forced stream of tempered air. 

Now TRANE product engineers have actually built a 
unit that accomplishes the ideal . . . constant perimeter 
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heating with individual unit control. Now you can have 
a classroom ventilator that will stop window draft with 
an upward moving blanket of tempered air. Do it every 
minute the room is occupied. Do it quietly. 
Here’s how it works: Part of the warmed air delivered 
by the new TRANE Unit Ventilator is forced out through 
two wings. This scientifically designed, easily installed 
ductwork distributes air uniformly along the entire 
wall. Special fans in the unit ventilator keep this air 
under pressure . . . forcing it constantly and evenly, even 
when the thermostat calls for no heat. Yes, it protects 
school children from drafts even when the heat is shut off! 

The new TRANE Unit Ventilator blends room and 
outside air, tempers it with just the right amount of 
heat, and distributes it evenly throughout the room... 
eliminates cold corners and stale air spots for good! 

No other unit ventilator system can deliver such con- 
stant, even distribution of heat and ventilation air... 
plus complete protection against window drafts. 

For more details, contact your TRANE sales office, 
or write TRANE, LaCrosse, Wis. 


New TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR 
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delivers continuous 
tempered all [even when heat Is 















Laberatory phote of smoke 
test shows how this new 
idea works. Blanket of 
warm air moves upward 
from ducts in an even, 
solid stream. Drafts can’t 
penetrate. Ducts come 
in 5-foot lengths, with a 
maximum extension to 
15 feet from each side. 


A great addition to TRANE’s complete line ) 
of school heating and ventilating equipment ( 








Exclusive fan, motor ar- 
rangement. Low velocity 
fans deliver air out 
through ducts, others 
move air through top of 
unit. Exclusive shaft and 
bearing assembly assures 
quiet operation. Stand- 
ard motor, rubber 
mounted to stop noise. 


‘ Centrifugal 
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Shelving eptional —the 
new TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator’s ducts fit neatly 
into handsome, easy-to- 
install, bolt-together 
shelving. You can choose 
standard units in either 
open or closed sheiving 
with a continuous, 
smooth top surface. 


[UD m&, 


Heating 


Coils Wall-Fin 





off f] 








Removable panels — give 
easy access to all 3 sec- 
tions. Front of each fan 
scroll detaches for easy 
cleaning. Filters are easy 
to replace or clean. Con- 
trolscan beadjusted with 
panel in place, with unit 
In operation .,.a TRANE 
exclusive. 








Unit 














Unit Ventilator System 


smothers every inch of draft...every minute of the day! 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Pa. « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 80 U.S., 14 Canadian Offices 
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Use 


FOR FURNISHING 


High School 


@ Laboratories 
® Homemaking rooms 


@ Shops and studios 
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orm) gi Sheldon’s 


Unmatched variety of painstakingly- 
developed units, factory-produced, 


but custom-fit to your space, 







budget, program requirements. 


Know-How 


Achieved only by a perspective 








gained from thousands of successful 
installations and constant creative 
contact with the latest thinking of 


planners, administrators, and users. 







Sheldon furniture is educationally 





correct, 


E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Call in your Sheldon Man 
to help you plan. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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THIS IS JUST 
LIKE DRINKING COCOA 
FROM A CHINA CUP! 



















IT’S BRAND NEW, — 
A PLASTIC COATED SEALRIGHT 
PAPER CONTAINER! 


























The plastic coating of the Alservis Container not only 
provides a porcelain-like rim to drink from, but also 
enables it to hold all the true flavor of hot chocolate, 
soups, and other hot liquids, and “it won’t wilt or drip 
while you’re using it.” 

Schools which have already discovered this brand new 
type paper container say it’s “‘a natural’’ for cafeterias 
and lunch rooms. 

Think of it! You can both heat and serve food right 
in the same container, and, when it’s empty, it’s easily 
disposable. The Alservis saves time, money, and, of 
course, eliminates both dish inventory and dishwashing. 

Here’s a container that you can use for all manner 
of hot prepared foods, including those with gravies, 
greases, and sauces. 


?, 
| Sanenaeeng eee” 
The Sealright Alservis Nestyle Container is not an 9 
ordinary paper container—it’s a great new idea in 
paper service. Ca rig’ 
RE NE POLO NRT: 


Oswego Falls Corp.—Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y., Kansas 

City, Kansas—Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, California — ALSERVI S N ESTYLE 
Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. The Plastic Coated Paper Container 
with the Porcelain-like finish 
























Stacks but does not stick ¥ 






SEALRIGHT CO., INC., FULTON, N. Y. 
| would like samples and full information about Sealright's Alservis 






MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


for samples 
and full information 


plastic coated food containers. 
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These youngsters may never need to learn 
: 760 
to use this: F=|/ KwWhdd.. 


380 


Sit aah eae but they learn quickly to appreciate better seeing 
conditions . . . . Curtis ‘‘Eye-Comfort’; Illumination . . . . the result 
of combining illuminating engineering with newest lighting techniques. 


s flux 


GUA 


LIGHTING, INC. 





The Curtis “CORONET” line is a new series of equipment enclosed in a sturdy steel housing. 
Efficient side reflectors are Alzak Aluminum or 


fluorescent luminaires designed to provide high 
baked white “Fluracite” enamel on steel. Com- 


levels of illumination for schoolrooms and offices. 
They are available for all 4, 5 and 8 foot lamps plete details are illustrated and described in a 


in two-lampand four-lamp parallel construction. newly printed bulletin. Write today for a FREE 


Units are durably constructed with all control copy. Address Dept. C23-13. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
6135 West 65th Street Chicago 38, Illinois 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 

























MANLEY, INC. 


1920 Wyandotte St 
Kansas City 8. Mo 





Nobody Outpops Manley 


THE BIGGEST NAME 
“IN POPCORN 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


~ 


Dept. NS-353, 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 












Please send me your FREE booklets, “Popcorn Is a Food” 
and “How to Make Big Profits from Popcorn.” 


a Please have a representative call, 
Name___ 


School. Position 
Address 


Pe ee nee 


Sational presents the first and only 
JIVE KEYBOARD 


adding alecaalial 


ioM tht: Mi silelic) am +l>| a 


Saves up to 50% hand motion! 


Now—for the first time—you can add and list without 
depressing a motor bar! On this remarkable National 
every amount key is its own motor bar, because every “tive” Keyboard is 
key is electrified! combined with 8 other 

Simply press the keys you want to add—the machine time-saving features 
does it instantly! Your hand need never leave the “Live” found only on National: For demonstration phone the nearest 
Keyboard when adding amounts. You save up to 50% Automatic Cleor Signal © Sub- National office or National dealer. 
hand te iy . ” : : : tractions in red @ Automatic oe 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than : 
ever to press two or more keys at once—more time- S“*4!" Balance © Automatic 
saving! All ciphers print automatically—still more time apace-up of tape when tetel 
saved! Operators love it—they do their work with so 
much less time and effort. 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of Full-Visible Keyboard @ 
this “Live” Keyboard. See a demonstration today ! Rugged-Duty Construction. 


prints @ Large Answer Dials 
@ Easy-touch Key Action @ 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavron , omro 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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More cnildrer 
than @ 
eslere 

because only Superior 


gives you so much 
for your money 





ome ih WN 


©1983 


Year after year, since 1939, Superior has led the school bus industry in sales . . . the greatest vote 
of confidence in the history of school transportation. This leadership has been steadily increasing 
. . . positive recognition of the fact that Superior is first by every safety standard and that only 
Superior gives so much for your money. Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 
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In Contemporary Elementary Schools 


Radiant Panel Heating coils in floor of kindergarten at 
Carpenter School on opposite page ore Powers controlled. 


More COMFORTABLE Classrooms 
and smooth efficient operation 
year after year 

. .. are assured in schools equipped with 
Powers temperature control. More and more 
the value of many Powers modern features 
are being recognized. For example — 
. . . NO-PAK control valves shown below eliminate packing mainte- 
nance. Overtightened packing in any valve results in poor control. 
Powers NO-PAK valves give better control, their special Duo-Seal 
feature eliminates leakage of water, steam or loss of vacuum. 

When you want a temperature control system that gives many years 
of dependable control with a minimum of service consult Powers near- 
est office, there’s no obligation. 








<5 eae 
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Powers NO-PAK valves with their many advantages are now standard 
with Powers Temperature Control Systems. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


SKOKIE, ILL. @ Established 1891 © OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES © See Your Phone Book 
CHICAGO 13, ILL., 3819 N. Ashland Avenue @ NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 231 E. 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West 8th Street © TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Avenue 


Liniger Co., Inc. 


Hamilton & Graham 


Engineers: Bevington, Taggart & Fowler, Inc. 


Heating Contractor: 


Architects 
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G-E TEXTOLITE* _, Desk Tops 





Superintendents like them... Principals like them...Teachers like them... 
Maintenance people like them...Custodians like them and... 


Young Master Powell Likes Them Too... 


(,-E. Textolite plastic surfaced desk tops are practically 
indestructible. They never need refinishing, reduce 
maintenance expense, are easily wiped clean, encourage 
good housekeeping ‘habits, have near perfect light re- 
flectance qualities, make studying more pleasant, add 
to classroom appearance and design. 

For these reasons school staffs endorse them. 

But how about the pupil? Note the absence of “hot” 
spots and highlights on the desk top. No light bounces 


into the student’s eyes work is made easier. The 
smooth hard surface is ideal for writing — encourages 


neatness. No mars and gouges can cause untidy work. 





Spilled ink and other liquids cannot stain. 


Insist on G-E Textolite surfaces for your new desks 9G: SR, 


and tables—reclaim years of maintenance-free life from This is an enlargement of the pattern shown on the above 
desk. It is the School pattern developed by General Electric 
in cooperation with the Nela Park Lighting Laboratories 
Write for information on patterns and installation. exclusively for school room use. 


old equipment by resurfacing with G-E Textolite. 


naTionwive Moddiscraft warenouse service 


Cambridge 39, Mass. © Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. é 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 

Kansas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 

Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fia. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 

Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y¥. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
N. J. ® Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Lovis 16, Mo. © San Fran- Marshfield, Wisconsin 


cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif, 
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“Perfectly Baked 
in the oven of a 
GARLAND RANGE!” , 


says RICHARD V. SNYDER, 


Commercial Baking Instructor, Detroit 


Mr. Snyder removes a sheet cake from a Garland oven 


Extensive Tests Establish Outstanding Bakery 
Performance of Garland Range Ovens 


A demanding series of baking tests, 
conducted as a part of Garland’s 
continuous research and develop- 
ment program, offer dramatic proof 
that ovens of Garland ranges 
maintain a uniform heat. 

Bread, cakes, pies, rolls, delicate 
Danish pastry .. . all were baked 
to a turn, consistent from pan edge 
to pan edge. At the conclusion of 
the tests, Richard V. Snyder, Com- 
mercial Baking Instructor, Detroit, 


who conducted the tests, said, 
without qualification: ‘“‘All types 
of pastry and bread products can 
be perfectly baked in this oven.” 


A Garland range is a complete 
cooking machine that occupies less 
than 10 square feet of floor space! 
All Garland units can be furnished 
in stainless steel and can be 
equipped’ for use with natural, 
manufactured or L-P gas. 


AUTOMATIC OVEN LIGHTING 
Twist of oven burner valve lights the 
oven. Special valve shuts off gas auto- 
matically should pilot light fail. 


Ask Your Dealer to Demonstrate 
PROOF OF PROFITS with GARLAND— 
Fired with Gas, the Ideal Fuel! 


4 


Heavy Duty R © Rest t Ranges ® Broilers © Deep Fot Fryers Griddles « 
Broiler Griddles © Baking and Roasting Ovens * Counter Griddles © Dinette Ranges 


Detroir-MichiGan STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
In Canada, GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., 2256 Eglinton Ave. W., TORONTO 
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STEELOX 
makes room 


when budgets 
wont budge 


Wisconsin 


Tight-fisted school building budgets seldom relax. 
The big problem is to get needed classroom space 
at a cost you can afford. Many communities have 
found the answer in an Armco Steel Building of 
STEELOX construction. 

One reason for low cost is the patented 
STEELOX panel that provides both structural sup- 
port and finished surface in a single unit. Erection 
moves fast with a minimum of on-site labor. Any 
local contractor can completely erect the average 
building in a few weeks time. 

Armco Steel Buildings are also efficient, attrac- 
; ; IMlinois 
tive and safe. You can provide the same interior 
facilities and equipment as in any other building. 

Maintenance is no problem. There is nothing 
to crack, warp or rot. All-steel construction as- 
sures fire-resistance, and proper grounding makes 
buildings lightning-safe. 

Let us tell you or your architect more about 
these Armco School Buildings. Perhaps they will 
help you answer your most troublesome budget 
problems. Write for details. Armco Drainage & 

Metal Products, Inc., 1893 Curtis St., Middletown, 


Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Stee! Corporation, 


‘ARMCO STEEL 
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BRUNSWICK 





brings you )  — , 
a completely it Ae 
new line 

of school 

furniture 

with 

advanced 


design 





Classroom Chair—A new concept Tablet Arm— Classroom chair with Chair Desk— Classroom chair with 
in seating comfort. Stackable. exclusive “write angle’ tablet at- unique trapezoidal top attachment. 
Available in full range of sizes. tachment. Right or left handed. Greater writing comfort. 











Study Top Combination — Flexible combination unit. Lift Lid Combination — Flexible combination unit. 
Open shelf or under seat storage optional. All sizes. Spacious book storage. No-slam lid. Range of sizes. 




















individual Desk — Open Front — Maxi- Teacher’s Desk—Economical, movable conference style table-desk. 
mum classroom flexibility. Storage shelf File cabinets optional. Related design. Complete range of sizes. 
optional. Stackable. Range of sizes. 








NEW UNIFIED DESIGN — Advanced design 
characteristics are carried through each unit in 
Brunswick’s line. Result: a unified, coordinated 
classroom. 


NEW COMFORT SEATING — Built-in resiliency of 
structure, body contoured seat and back, 
scientifically dimensioned throughout, give a new 
concept of seating ease and comfort in the 
classroom. 


NEW FLEXIBILITY OF USE — Basic student chair is 
easily converted to tablet arm, chair desk, or 
lounge chair. 


NEW UNI-STRUCTURE DESIGN — Rugged 
independent chassis design. Does not rely on 
chair seat, back or desk top for strength. 












Guest Chair— Lounge type design for teachers, guests, 
general use. Arm rests optional. 







COLOR — Brunswick’s complete line of school 
furniture is available in a choice of attractive colors 
designed to complement today’s classroom. 


DESK AND TABLE TOPS — Al! work surfaces 
are available in choice of natural wood grain 
finishes or durable plastic tops. 

























Individual Desk — Lift Lid— Easily movable unit. Large 
book storage area. Groupable. No-slam lid. All sizes. 











Nesting—FExclusive feature of 
Brunswick all-purpose tables. 
Makes space saving easy. 


















A 





Stacking —A new con- Grouping — Combine units for 
ception in space saving. larger working area. Increases 
Tables—All-purpose lightweight tables. Exclusive Gain classroom and stor- classroom flexibility. 


nestability in 2” heights. Five heights and top sizes. age space. Economical. 

















or more than a century 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


has enjoyed a reputation for integrity of 


product and a position as leader in its 


field. We have earned this distinction by 


consistently producing products that have 


met the highest standards of quality and fine 


workmanship. 


In the development of this completely 


new line of school furniture we secured the 


services of one of the nation’s foremost 


designers who worked in close collaboration 


with leading educators. The result is an 


entirely new concept in furniture for the 


schoolroom, engineered and produced by 


Brunswick to meet the requirements of the 


schools of today and tomorrow. 


We are confident that school boards, 


administrators, teachers and pupils too, will 


find Brunswick’s new standards of design, 


comfort and flexibility an important 


contribution to the progress of education. 


Brunswick will serve your needs through 


28 branches located in principal cities 


throughout the nation. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Houston 


Minneapolis 
Newark 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Indianapolis 
New Orleans 


Kansas City Oklahoma City 
Los Angeles San Antonio 
Milwaukee Portland, Oregon 


Buunswick- 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS—AND MORE! 








Budgetary Accounting * Cost Records 






















Expenditure and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger * Student Accounts 
Payrolls * Stores Records 


Governmental Records 






Sel 
\ 
\ 
A SIMPLE TURN of the job selector knob 
changes jobs in a second—gives choice of any 
four accounting operations controlled by each 
sensing panel. Any number of panels may be 
used, so there's no limit to the number of jobs 
a Sensimatic will do. 
‘s 













No other accounting machine is so universally useful— 
can do so many accounting jobs with such speed, 
such ease... at such a saving! 


There’s practically no limit to the number of accounting 
problems your Sensimatic can solve! Its most 
remarkable feature—the sensing panel or “mechanical 
brain”—automatically directs it through every 
operation—effortlessly, unerringly. Moreover, the 
Sensimatic’s many other automatic features and highly 
efficient design save costly working time and operator 2 
effort . . . make it simple to learn, easy to use! Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Sensimatic 200 with S$ totals 


Why not see for yourself how much more Sensimatics gina 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 


can do for you? Simply call your nearby 

Burroughs office, listed in the yellow pages of the 
telephone book. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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How We Got The Facts: Herman Nelson engineers went after the 
most precise information in these tests. Some of the instruments used 
were so new they had never been employed in any similar capacity before. 
The scientific instrumentation, including the use of the Directional 
Thermopile, uncovered hitherto unknown factors in scientific heating, 
ventilating and cooling. If you would like documentation of this research 
we invite you to call your nearest Herman Nelson office . . . or write 
direct to Dept. NS—3, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Go Back to Grade School! 


Two winters ago, as part of our leadership in research, 
The George Washington Grade School, Moline, Illinois, 
became a Herman Nelson “laboratory school” for a 
searching investigation into classroom heating and venti- 
lation. Herman Nelson engineers chose this school be- 
cause it was not only representative of the design of 
most schools now being built, but also because its class- 
rooms faced to the four points of the compass. Here, 
then, in one single building, were four widely varying 
heating and ventilating problems. 


Tests were conducted to determine what happens to 
temperatures under normal occupancy conditions. Every 
day Herman Nelson engineers took thousands of tem- 
perature readings (up to 10,000 a day) using the most 
advanced and sensitive instruments, 


Temperature records showed conclusively that school- 
rooms need COOLING most of the day far more than 
they need heating—even in the coldest outside weather. 
Variations in the number of students per room, the move- 
ments of the sun and the velocity of the wind dictate 
individual heating and ventilation controls for each sep- 
arate room. It was also confirmed that room air striking 
cold window glass is the cause of drafts which sweep 
across the floor creating a serious comfort problem, 


Conclusions from these and earlier studies are trans- 


lated into the modern design of the Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP system which cools, heats and ventilates 


each room according to its needs, as well as traps cold 
air downdrafts which are created as a result of large 
window areas. 


If you’re looking for classroom health and comfort for 
your children, be sure to investigate Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP. Write Dept. NS-—-3, Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


George Washington School; Moline, Illinois, utilizes 
unusual treatment of clerestory lighting through means 
of corrugated glass for its classrooms. DRAFT |STOP 
Unit Ventilators were selected by Superintendent of 
Schools, Alex Jardine; Architect, M. R. Beckstrom. 


{mur fST HERMAN MELSON 
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SCHIEBER NOW OFFERS 
FOLDING TABLES and BENCHES 
IN 2 STYLES 


Choose the one that best suits your budget 
and special requirements 








PLYWOOD TOPS-—STEEL LEGS 


Yee 
elas 
DETACHABLE FROM WALL POCKETS 


ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 














Here is genuine quality that has stood the test of time. | This is a low cost, plywood top, version of IN-WALL, 


Since 1937, more than 500 architects have specified 
thousands of these units in schools from coast to coast. 
With full knowledge of the rugged use they receive 
Schieber puts into their construction the best in work- 
manship and materials. Sound policy? Schieber IN- 
WALL users have no service problem. 


Unless you foresee the need of detaching tables and 
benches from the wall, specify IN-WALL and get the 
extra rigidity and quality it offers as compared with 
detachable units. 


yet many of the important quality features of IN-WALL 
are incorporated in its design. With 15 years exper- 
ience building folding tables and benches, Schieber 
knows exactly where strength is needed. No castings 
are used in Port-A-Fold and reinforcements are pro- 
vided where necessary to absorb the abuse of daily 
operation. 


If conditions require various seating arrangements or 
your budget is restricted, specify this unit. 


If you are planning a new school or moderniza- 
tion of an existing building, consult SWEET’S file 
or write for these two catalogs and get complete 
details on both Schieber units. Then choose the 
type that best suits your needs. 


SCHIEBER 


@ nome that 
has always stood 


aeles ane bewents 
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SALES COMPANY 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 


for highest quality 

in folding table 
and bench 
equipment. 
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QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Here a student demonstrates how easy it is to “do the job” with a Delta 


Girls keep up with boys in my shop classes 


because DELTA TOOLS 
ARE SO EASY TO OPERATE... 


The Delta Drill Press has more than demon- 
strated its worth in Shortridge plastics classes 


Shortridge High School has gained an enviable repu- 
tation with its shop work in plastics, and Mr. Johnson 
gives a large share of the credit to the Delta Power 
Tools with which his shop is equipped. Items made 
by Shortridge students won “First”? and “Second” 
and four honorable mentions in the Plasticraft division 
of the National Industrial Arts competition, sponsored 
by the Ford Motor Co.—and have been on display at 
the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. 


Only about three years ago, hardly a student at 
Shortridge knew of Plasticraft. Aggressive Mr. Johnson 
started the ball rolling with a $25.00 investment in 
plastics, and a Delta Scroll Saw installed in the in- 
dustrial arts shop. As interest in Plasticraft grew from 
one class, to eight periods of instruction, a Delta Lathe 
and a Delta Drill Press were added. 


i 





Read this helpful, interesting magazine published for school shops — the 
POWER TOOL INSTRUCTOR 
Four times a year Free On Request! 
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— says Mr. Gordon fohunson, Industrial Arts Instructor, 


‘“‘A great many people don’t realize it,’ stated Mr. 
Johnson, “‘but girls are just as keen about shop-work 
as are boys. Because Delta Tools are so easy to 
operate, the girls step right up and saw, bore and 
turn to keep right up with the boys.” 

Whether your classes are in plastics, woodworking or metal 
working, you, too, will find that for ease of operation, built-in 
accuracy, safety and quality construction, Delta tools are your 


best investment. Ask your Delta dealer for complete informa- 
tion today. 


DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another dat as 


SION, ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
406C North Lexington Avenve—Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 
© Send me the name of the nearest Delta dealer. 
() Send mz the "Power Tool Instructor” regularly. 





Nome 


Position —______ 








School 
Address— 








any school... 


cut maintenance too ! 


In times like these it’s just good business 
to take a second long look when selecting windows 
for your school buildings. 
Cost, of course, is a factor, but the WAY cost 
is figured is the important thing. 
How long will the windows last? 
What about maintenance? 
Those two questions are keys to better buying 
and here Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Double-Hung Windows 
win on both counts. Made of ageless aluminum, 
they give rugged life-time service ... will outlast any school... 
won't rust, rot, warp, or swell... provide the 
tightest weather seal ever. 
When it comes to maintenance Ceco-Sterling 
Aluminum Windows deliver a plus value. 


No painting is necessary and cleaning 


is a mere matter of wiping. (ome) (cuco) 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 
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CEEO ENCINEERING 


Here is Ceco-Sterling Double-Hung Aluminum Window, series 200-B makes the big difference 














Here, main floor and balcony seats at Fj 
one side of gym are open to provide 
seating space for a capacity crowd. 


The same seating arrangement is in- hel ariel ¥ 
stalled at the aes side of gym. et ee 
a. AAS YS SES building costs can be achieved through the use of 


3% 


HOW TO SEAT MORE PEOPLE 
ama IN LESS SPACE 


The two pictures at the left are only one of thousands 
of examples showing how tremendous savings in 


y Medart Telescopic Gym Seats.* 


In open position they provide adequate comfortable and 
safe seating for capacity admission-paying audiences. In 
closed position they ‘‘recover’’ virtually every square foot 
of floor area for normal daily use. Thus Medart Seats are 
the ideal solution to the problem of constructing a limited- 
budget gymnasium that will seat thousands of spectators 
but which need be only slightly larger than one with no 
seating at all! 


Medart Seats avoid the costly wasted space required for 
permanent seating. A smaller building means less heating, 
less maintenance, less of all other expenses incidental to 
the upkeep of a larger structure. 


It is sound business to learn how Medart Telescopic Gym 
Seats actually pay for themselves, 


nEEESCORIC 
GY MESEATS 


Here seats are closed. Note that nearly 
every foot of space on both the bal- 
cony and main floor has been freed 
for normal class use. 


LONG BEACH 
CITY COLLEGE GYM 


Architect: Jess J. Jones, Long Beach, Calif. 


© Medart Telescopic Gym Seate are fully protected by U.S. Patents. 
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A FEW FAST FACTS 


Safe! The self-supporting steel understructure will carry 
loads of 400 pounds per linear foot per row. Each seat 
board, foot board and riser rests on 4 vertical steel 
uprights that place the live load on the floor where it be- 
longs. Stability tests show no side sway at peak of stress. 


em 


Easy To Handle! Exclusive “Floating Motion’’ design 
makes Medart Seats easy to open and close. Automatic 
retracting rubber-cushioned rollers protect gym floors 
during opening and closing. 


Versatile! Only one row, or as many rows as needed, may 
be opened while remaining rows are locked in closed 
position. 


Other Features mean many extra years of service and 
lower maintenance cost. Get ALL the facts now! 


Write For Catalog 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 2732.05 Ate srzeer ¢ he 


Worlds Ouly Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 
Telescopic Lockers & Wire = Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football Payteat ther Therapy 
Gym Seots Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Bockstops Apporotus Scoreboards Equipment 
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AUSTRAL Multi-Use 


Blackboard Fixture 
» 


work board Work board and tray provided for each panel. Storage 
cabinets for boards and trays directly behind panels. 














q 


art easel 


display shelf 


Ses 
oa 0) wie 


exhibition board 








An orderly arrangement of pupils’ work 
for corridor display. 


blackboard 


The flexibility of the Austral Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture instantly 

adapts the modern classroom for art, music, nature study, crafts, exhibition; 

special rooms are unnecessary, Construction costs are reduced, Teaching Every panel is light to handle. 
facility is improved. Write for literature and estimates, Black or green writing surface optional. 


AUSTRAL 


SALES CORPORATION 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
WINDOWS e SCHOOL WARDROBES @ MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 


40 The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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@ A suggested color treatment for biology laboratory, 
according to the principles of COLOR DYNAMICS, 


@ reduced eye strain 


Presto . . . Change-o! 


@ better academic grades 


With Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
you give your school these wonderful benefits— 


@ higher teaching efficiency ratings 


@ fewer housekeeping problems 


HE magical thing about Pittsburgh 

COLOR DYNAMICS is the won- 
derful results being achieved by its 
use in many schools—results im- 
possible to duplicate by ordinary 
methods. This revolutionary system 
of painting puts color to work almost 
as easily as A-B-C, 


@ No longer are schools painted 
merely for protection or to brighten 
or freshen their appearance. Today, 
the first consideration in painting is 
its effect on the efficiency and morale 
of student body and faculty alike. 


@ With COLOR DYNAMICS you ac- 
curately select colors which scien- 
tific tests have shown stimulate, cheer, 
inspire or relax. You avoid colors 
that fatigue, irritate or depress. 


@ Through this new method of 
proper color application, you choose 
colors for all types of school rooms 
in accordance with their purposes, 
proportions and the amount of nat- 
ural and artificial light available. 
You create attractive, cheerful areas 
that lessen eye strain, stimulate con- 
centration and help to improve the 


HERE’S HOW TO GET A FREE COLOR ENGINEERING STUDY OF YOUR SCHOOL 


@ We will gladly show you exactly how to get the full benefits of the application of COLOR 
DYNAMICS by submitting a scientific color engineering study of your entire school, or 
any portion of it, free and without obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have one of our trained color experts see you at your con- 


venience. Or mail this coupon. 


. PirtspurcH Paints 


PAINTS e GLASS e CHEMICALS « BRUSHES e PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS | cow 
TTH$ €0 2.6 H 


I) P. 


P I 
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@ less vandalism 
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academic grades of students and 
the efficiency ratings of teachers. 

@ Because of the greater pride 
they take in such surroundings, pupils 
almost instinctively keep them neater 
and cleaner, thus simplifying house- 
keeping problems. Many school 
authorities report that even vandal- 
ism is discouraged. 

You'll find this COLOR DYNAMICS 
explained simply and clearly in a 
brand new book just prepares exclu- 
sively for the school field, in full 
color, of actual applications. Write 
today for a free copy. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF 
THIS BRAND NEW BOOK! 


pooner 


Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Department NS-33, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
C) Please send me FREE copy of your brand 
new book. “COLOR DYNAMICS for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges.’* 

C) Please have your representative call 

for a COLOR DYNAM! 28 survey wit 

ligation on our part. 


Name __ 


Address 
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“Why do more than 2,000 School Systems 
and Reading Clinics use the 
Keystone Tachistoscopic Service?’ 


BECAUSE: Educators have found Extra Insurance of 
Complete Success, in the service that is... 


PROFESSIONAL: Planned in consultation with 
many important educators—the phrase and sen- 
tence slides alone are the result of four years of 
research. A complete program developed by ex- 
perience in thousands of classrooms. With a de- 
tailed Manual of Instructions that is so practical 
that numerous teachers have been immediately 
successful when using the Tachistoscope for the 
first time. Most recent professional amplification 
of Keystone service: Basic Vocabulary of 3,000 
words, by Helen Bachman Knipp, Ph.D., the lat- 
est authentic vocabulary list. 


ECONOMICAL: As many as 40 exposures on one 
Tachistoslide.“ giving by far the lowest initial 
cost-per-exposure; durable slides that serve for 
years without deterioration. (Addition of low- 
cost Flashmeter® makes a Tachistoscope of any 


Keystone Overhead Projector, which meets vari- 
ous needs in the classroom). 
PRACTICAL: Teacher faces the class when using 
the Keystone Tachistoscope, watching the re- 
sponse of each student, while seeing each expo- 
sure on the slide table before it is flashed, know- 
ing at all times what is being shown. 
Thousands of additional exposures are available, 
on all levels, including Keystone Tachistoslides 
for Number Combinations, Music, Reading, Type- 
writing, and Shorthand. 
Our representatives are thoroughly experienced 
in assisting educators to use the Tachistoscope 
to best advantage. They are subject to call at 
any time, by any user. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
Since 1892 Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICE 


Play the game. 
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Dorothy Thompson, Again 


T IS not my desire,” writes 
Thompson in the February number of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal, “to contribute more heat to this discussion,” 
referring to what she calls the “acrimonious debate” about 
the public schools as they are at present. Miss Thompson 
then airs her prejudices with as much honest neutrality 
as a Russian presenting a peace proposal. 

Her “unheated” assumption is the accusation that “there 
is, and has for a long time been, deep dissatisfaction with 
our public schools.” She attributes to unnamed teachers 
such comments as: “Popular education has deteriorated.” 
Again failing to name the individual being quoted, she 
states, “A man whose name is known on two continents 
recently said to me, “The students we are getting from the 
high schools are pulling down all the standards of uni- 
versity education.’ ” 

As an illustration, she insists that our “high schools or 
junior college graduates, unless especially brilliant and 
self-taught, or specially prepared, could not pass the 
entrance examinations of Oxford, Cambridge or any great 
continental university.” Miss Thompson does not explain 
whether she wishes this country to emulate the social and 
political philosophies of the Old World, yet many of Europe's 
difficulties today stem from its programs of education. 

Miss Thompson doesn't want school children today to 
discuss current issues and social problems. “In my opinion,” 
she says, “far too much attention is given to discussions 
of current affairs that result in opinionated views by 
youngsters who have no background for any valid judg- 
ment and who therefore merely echo the opinions of their 
teachers.” Referring to an incident in which the subject 
of federal price and wage controls was used as a topic 
for written work in an English class, Miss Thompson 
comments, “Nor can I imagine why such themes should 
be introduced into a class presumably to teach English.” 

Miss Thompson clinches her indictment by extolling 
the achievements of the late Sinclair Lewis, whom she 
married in 1928 as her second husband and later divorced. 
She recalls with much nostalgia the report cards and high 
school papers of Sinclair Lewis that she found in a box 
of forgotten papers in an attic two summers ago. She 
writes, “I was amazed at what an American child [Sinclair 
Lewis} nearly sixty years ago was taught—and learned— 
in elementary school. . . . Characteristic of this older form 
of education was its avoidance of the transient and cur- 


Columnist Dorothy 


rently controversial.” 
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Forward 


The only solution Miss Thompson seems to offer for 
the shortcomings of public education today is to return to 
the content and methods of schools sixty years ago. 

On one point we heartily agree with Miss Thompson— 
her plea for “careful, unheated reconsideration of public 
education” . a description that in no way applies to 
her article in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Rugged Road for Conant 


UTSPOKEN James B. Conant, who resigned as pres- 

ident of Harvard University to become high com- 
missioner for Germany, deserves more than merely the 
best wishes of education as he takes over his new post. 
Whatever Dr. Conant will attempt to do in and for 
Germany, he cannot accomplish it in any great degree 
without the wide understanding and wholehearted support 
of the American people. 

Ironically, Dr. Conant assumes leadership in a nation 
that has paid dearly for the kind of educational structure 
against which he has warned so courageously in this 
country. Germany has been almost the perfece example 
of the disunity and intolerance that develops when virtually 
all of its tax-supported schools are church controlled. 

Dr. Conant’s nomination to the post in Germany was 
opposed by some groups here partly because of his staunch 
defense of academic freedom and partly because of his 
firm stand for separation of church and state. The influence 
of these same groups undoubtedly will precede Dr. Conant 
to Germany and will make the going rather rugged, but 
we can expect from Dr. Conant both a penetrating report 
on the conditions as he finds them in Germany and a 
clear-cut program of action, because now an educator and 
not a politician or a career diplomat is the high com- 
missioner. In return, Dr. Conant can rightfully expect 
from this nation, and especially from educators, an atten- 
tive ear and active support if they can conscientiously 
endorse his program. 


Turmoil in Los Angeles 
AS IF directed to the Los Angeles Board of Education, 
a recent statement by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. and A.A.S.A. insists that teaching 
about the United Nations and UNESCO “is an obligation 
resting upon all public schools in the United States.” 
On January 19, the Los Angeles board had officially 


directed that “there shall be no official or unofficial 
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UNESCO program in the Los Angeles city schools, and 
the UNegscO chairmanships and central advisory com- 
mittee shall be abolished.” 

The Los Angeles board defends its action by protesting 
that UNESCO was being presented too “sympathetically.” 

This issue was clearly defined by the Washington Post 
in its comments at the time the Los Angeles board barred 
from use in the classroom a special publication, “The ‘E’ 
in UNESCO.” This instructional material had been pre- 
pared under the general direction of the superintendent, 
Alexander J. Stoddard, who at that time was a member of 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 

Referring to this text material, the Washington Post 
commented: “The board decided that the document was 
sympathetic toward UNESCO, and hence not objective. It 
explained that there was no opposition to giving unbiased 
instruction in the meaning of the organization any more 
than there would be in giving unbiased instruction in the 
meaning of communism. ‘We must teach our children about 
UNesco and the United Nations as part of current his- 
tory, Harry Hillman, a board member, said. ‘I don’t rank 
it with communism, but it must be taught in the manner 
our students are taught about communism—factually and 
with no advocacy thereof.’ This is the same United Na- 
tions that has been called the cornerstone of American 
foreign policy—the same organization whose charter was 
ratified in the United States Senate by a vote of 89 to 2. 
Yet it must be studied with the same skeptical view that 
communism is studied!” 

The “whereases” in the resolutions adopted by the Los 
Angeles Board of Education on January 19 are presumptive 
and untenable if applied to worldwide agencies in which 
the United States is an official member and active partici- 
pant. By implication, the board asserts the United Nations 
and UNESCO are 
government of the United States and that “these ideologies” 
are “undermining the patriotism for, and the belief in,” 


“at variance with, or opposed to,” the 


our government. 

Hugh C. Willett, chairman of the board's committee that 
made a special study of the problem, maintains that the 
board's new policy is a de-emphasized version of its human 
relations and spiritual values program. 

In written policies, at least, the board stipulates: 

“Schools may provide opportunities for the factual study 
and impartial discussion of the history, organization, pur- 
poses, activities, achievements and weaknesses of the United 
Nations and its agencies. 

“Extracurricular activities will be allowed as long as 
no attempt is made to ‘make them the instruments for 
advocating or opposing certain social, economic, political 
or governmental philosurhies.’ 

“Teachers must not give undue emphasis to the United 
Nations or stretch it out of proportion to its significance 
in the educational program as a whole.” 

In spite of these declarations of “impartiality,” the net 
result of the entire fiasco is an intimidating effect upon 
any attempt to impart to Los Angeles school children an 
appreciation of how deeply the future of this nation is 
affected by world relationships. “The ‘E’ in UNESCO” is 
a commendable document, dealing with facts and technics 
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of human relations and world understanding far beyond 
the limited connotation of its title. 

Although it professes to have taken a middle of the 
road policy, the Los Angeles board actually has yielded to 
pressure groups that are militant isolationists. 

Meantime, the turmoil in Los Angeles proposes a prob- 
lem of policy for other school districts. A realistic review 
of attempts at worldwide cooperation with other nations 
reveals mistakes and shortcomings. The E.P.C. statement 
faces this fact squarely: “The past seven years’ disappoint- 
ing record in international cooperation is attributable in 
part, perhaps, to the defects and errors of international 
organizations. Certainly, mistakes have been made. Poli- 
cies have sometimes seemed inconsistent, action has on 
occasion been forestalled by considerations of political 
expediency, some faulty appointments have been made 
to the secretariats of the international agencies, and oppor- 
tunities have been missed.” 

But, advises the E.P.C., “such shortcomings need not 
obscure the long-range purposes to which ‘the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies are devoted. They should 
not lead us to destroy the only machinery for worldwide 
cooperation that is presently available.” 

Worldwide agencies for more effective communication 
between nations are as inevitable as was the development 
of nations following the feudal ages. Generations to come 
will look upon the Los Angeles action with pity and regret. 


Eisenhower's Farewell 


N HIS farewell speech to the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, President Dwight D. Eisenhower paid tribute 

to the “great and vast body of teachers” as “the very 
foundation, the real refuge and bulwark of democracy and 
freedom in our country... . No man with a defensive 
gun in his hand can possibly be more important than the 
teacher who is leading, training and explaining to the sound 
minds that must be the leaders of America. 

“This is not to say that there may not be people among 
us, in any body or group, that are false to the doctrines, 
to the basic principles in which we believe,” continued 
the President, but “if they are sworn enemies of our sys- 
tem, if they believe in its destruction by force, then I know 
of no one who will be more anxious than the true teacher 
to get rid of them. 

“So definitely do I believe in this function, in this great 
and noble mission of the teacher, that in preparing my 
inaugural address, I tried to say, in speaking of the Amer- 
ican system, that if we preach with conviction and teach 
with integrity, we have a true defense against communism.” 


Quotable 


ESPONSIBLE teachers, administrators and parents 

picture the world as one in which we are trying not 
to get ahead of each other but to get ahead with each 
other.—EDGAR DALE, research associate and professor of 
education, Ohio State University. 


Aw Lotter 
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AERIAL VIEW, OAK RIDGE, TENN. 


What schools are like in the ATOMI C C/ TY 


RRANGE for some good schools.” 

This was all that was said in 
the curt army order which was issued 
to a new school superintendent in 
eastern Tennessee in the summer of 
1943. 

A few months before the order was 
issued the 60,000 acres of Roane and 
Anderson counties were given over 
to peacefully grazing cows, weather- 
beaten farmhouses and a ridge and 
valley section of crossroad stores and 
country schools, Then hordes of work- 
ers poured into the pastoral section 
to drive away the cows, transplant the 
farmers, and root up the red, raw 
earth with bulldozers. 

A city was rising as if by magic. 
Prefabricated flat-top houses rose like 
umbrellas during a sudden shower at 
a football game. More than 100,000 
Americans labored the clock around, 
crowding into slumbering Clinton, the 
county seat, turning the village into 
a teeming Broadway. They taxed the 
capacity of Knoxville; they crowded 
into Oliver Springs, Harriman, Lake 
City, and Lenoir City. 

The magic of Oak Ridge in those 
early weeks was matched only by its 
mystery. Fifteen thousand trailers were 
towed in; guards stood at their posts 
on all roads leading into the new city. 
Dormitories, newly erected, swarmed 
with workers, and it was all a secret. 
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Reported by Reef Waldrep, education 
editor, public schools, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., in cooperation with Hilary D. 
Parker, superintendent at Oak Ridge; 
Bertis E. Capehart, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction; Dex- 
ter Jeffords, assistant superintendent 
in charge of business affairs, and 
Earl F. Strohbehn, director of audio- 
visual education. 





It was big, it was important, and it was 
mysterious. Only Hiroshima was to 
lift the veil of secrecy and expose Oak 
Ridge to the world. 

Here was an educator's dream job. 
No traditions, no old buildings, no 
entrenched, self-satisfied teachers or 
administrators, no vested intercsts with 
axes to grind at the expense of school 
children. Here, too, for better or worse, 
was a school system without a school 
board. The new school superintendent, 
A. H. Blankenship, recognized that 
the challenge was the same as the 
challenge in every city in America— 
provide good schools—but the environ- 
ment for those schools was unique, and 
the time element was pressing: Schools 
must open in the fall of 1943. Oak 
Ridge was later to be characterized as 
a town with a “confusion of creative- 
ness,” and this characteristic was in 
evidence from the beginning. 


What kind of school system would 
professional educators build? This 
question may be answered partly by 
the experience of Oak Ridge, with 
its absence of a legal lay board of 
control, 

The most startling characteristic of 
the Oak Ridge schools after nine years’ 
operation is that even without a board 
of education they represent expression 
of the public will much more than 
is customarily true. A recent example 
is the activity of the parents advisory 
council in the selection of a new 
superintendent. 

The council members outlined the 
criteria they thought should be used 
in selecting a new superintendent. 
Seventeen men applied. This number 
was reduced to five, and a special com- 
mittee of the council reviewed the 
credentials of the candidates, inter- 
viewed them, and made a recommen- 
dation to the complete council. After 
one candidate was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the council, his name was 
presented to the Office of Community 
Affairs. The council’s recommended 
candidate was given the position. 

In few cities are the school facili- 
ties used as extensively as they are 
in Oak Ridge. Limited by war-time 
restrictions on travel and their addi- 
tional isolation within Oak Ridge 
because of the atomic energy research 
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First four photos, courtesy Atomic Energy Commission 


Top: Atomic Energy Commission Museum at Oak Ridge. Center: One of 
the first elementary schools built at Oak Ridge. Below: A new high school. 


project, Oak Ridgers in the earliest 
days of the city jammed the school- 
rooms and auditorium for many activ- 
ities. The little army paper in the 
early days of the project announced 
that Oak Ridgers in schoolrooms were 
busy with archery, bird watching, bas- 
ketball, badminton, bathing beauties, 
boy scouts, choral club, D.A.R., girl 
scouts, civil air patrol, gun club, and 
other activities. Recently the super- 
intendent said that in a short period 
of time school facilities have been 
booked 21,000 times by churches, 
clubs, music organizations, dog shows, 
dancing groups, drama groups, art 
groups, glass blowers, voters and film 
societies, 

The key to the Oak Ridge schools 
seems to be the modern philosophy 
of education of its leaders—teachers 
and lay citizens, through real demo- 
cratic processes, getting the job done. 
Oak Ridge today produces results from 
its Twentieth Century philosophy of 
education in just as real a sense as 
U-235 is produced in the plant. The 
army is gone; men and women still 
live in government owned houses, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission is still 
in charge, but mothers and fathers 
in Oak Ridge are concerned primarily 
with two things—they want to own 
their own homes, and they want the 
school system to stay as good as it is. 

What kind of school system is it 
that they want to keep? It is an alive, 
vibrant, well planned school system. 
It isn’t gold plated; the school budget, 
as in other communities, has not kept 
pace with the rising cost of maintain- 
ing a school system. The buildings 
look a little shaggy except for two 
new elementary schools and a new 
high school. Citizens of Oak Ridge 
take part in the affairs of their schools 
even though they elect no board of 
education. Each schoolroom in Oak 
Ridge feels the power of “mom.” 
P.T.A.'s thrive and live with vigor. 

Parents serve in parent-teacher 
workshop groups and work on child 
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study and school organization. They 
wrestle with the problem of reporting. 
At Pine Valley the “A,” “B,” "C” 
question of reporting came up, and 
soon mothers and fathers were carry- 
ing the ball in the study groups that 
resulted. At Cedar Hill the learned 
men from the atomic plant came in 
to sit on a panel to discuss education 
for children. They have participated 
in decisions regarding school boun- 
daries. Parent conferences are routine 
in reporting pupil progress in early 
grades. 

It has been said that there are “50 
teachers to the classroom” because 
parents come to school with their 
skills, talents, hobbies and experiences 
to work with children. Maybe they'll 
bring a homing pigeon or come at 
night to build a “house” in a room or 
to build playground equipment. 
They've landscaped school grounds. 
Scarcely a field trip takes place without 
parent-teacher-pupil planning in ad- 
vance. 

A parents advisory council was 
formed early to perform some of the 
functions of a board of education but 
without the legal responsibility. Ic 
is significant that although the Oak 
Ridge schools have always been oper- 
ated under army or Atomic Energy 
Commission sanction, the Oak Ridge 
educators have always worked toward 
the highest possible level of citizen 
participation in the schools. Such 
citizen participation is encouraged not 
because jobs depend on it but because 
education thereby becomes better for 
all school children in the community. 

Teachers in Oak Ridge have been 
drawn from virtually every state in 
the union. In the beginning, Dr. 
Blankenship visited college and uni- 
versity Campuses in the hope of find- 
ing teachers who could help build the 
kind of school program that modern 
educational theory believes to be 
sound. He had little to offer save 
mystery and a chance to build good 
schools. Oak Ridge salaries have never 
been high. In fact, the army, at first, 
wanted him to hire his staff at the 
standard Tennessee rate—$900 per 
year—but he managed to offer $1900 
to teachers with bachelor degrees and 


Right: When these youngsters 
went on a trip to a farm, the audio- 
visual director took this picture. 
He made prints to be used as 
covers of reports sent to par- 
ents of each child in the class. 
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Above: Scientific 
careers begin 
young. Right: 
During a "sharing 
session" of a sys- 
temwide work- 
shop meeting, 
students help ex- 
plain to other 
teachers simple 
devices they and 
their teachers 
have found useful 
in studying scien- 
tific principles. 






















































A cadet teacher from the University of Tennessee demonstrates how to 


pitch. Student teachers gain off-campus experience in Oak Ridge schools. 


$60 per year for each year of experi- 
ence up through three years. He could 
promise no expensive, well built 
schools, only temporary buildings that 
were clean, attractive and functional. 

Hilary Parker, now superintendent 
of schools at Oak Ridge, remembers 
how, as a principal in the early Forties, 
he worked with grade teachers from 
nearly forty states. Even in those 
hectic days when things were happen- 
ing fast (ground was broken on 
August 16 for occupancy of the build- 
ing on October 4), there was launched 
the in-service workshop training pro- 
gram. The teachers mapped the way 
with a thick teachers’ “guide to teach 
ing.” They worked through educa- 
tional objectives, philosophy, technics 
and suggested activities. They did it 
in the problem-solving way, through 
discussion and evaluation. The admin- 
istrators sought to drive home the 
attitude that the worth and integrity 
of the individual teacher are indispen- 
sible, that responsibility brings out 
leadership. 

Workshops were built around prob- 
lems, interests and needs, with teachers 
naming the problems and _ selecting 
their groups. In 1952 the revised 
administrative policy handbook said, 
“Teachers may go as far as they like 
into research or experiment on prob- 
lems in which they are interested.” 
The people in Oak Ridge recognize 
the importance of research in all areas 
vf modern day living. In workshops 
teachers exchange ideas, build profes- 
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sional confidence, and assume respon- 
sibility. Administrators know, too, 
that democratic teaching is produced 
by such processes and that democratic 
teachers direct democratic classrooms. 


“Know-how” is dispersed through 
teacher publications and the staff 
bulletin. 

But modern education isn’t done 


alone through workshop and in-service 
activities, The teacher must be in 
the policy mak- 
ing. Here is the 
place for the ad- 
ministrative coun- 
cil. Once every 
month a_ teacher 
representative 
from each school 
reports to the ad- 


Oak Ridge school 
children learn 


arithmetic by op- 
erating a store 











ministration building. He was elected 
by his faculty to sit with his principal, 
the superintendent, and the main office 
staff of administrators. There, the 
systemwide policy comes under fire. 
Council members have an opportunity 
to advise, to recommend, and to eval- 
uate. They may tackle the school 
calendar. They may assist with work- 
shop plans. They may serve on vital 
committees and report back to the 
individual school faculties. Democratic 
controls don’t end there, for the admin- 
istrative staff meets with the super- 
intendent to deal with administrative 
matters and discuss their execution. 

Supervision of instruction is accom- 
plished without supervisors. Instead 
of employing supervisors for grade 
levels or by subject-matter interest 
group, the Oak Ridge schools have 
developed a system of cooperative 
supervision and consultant services. 
Supervision in Oak Ridge is based 
on the theory that teachers can co- 
operatively arrive at methods and 
technics of teaching. The responsi- 
bility of administrators, then, is not 
to hire supervisors but to provide 
adequate consultant service on a reg- 
ular basis in the school system. 

This means that an adequate staff 
and a wide variety of materials are 
necessary in the field of audio-visual 
aids to instruction. This means that 
guidance and psychological counsel- 
ing services must be widely devel- 
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oped for use by teachers in under- 
standing individual pupils. This means 
that a library of the size found in 
most thousand-pupil high schools must 
be established solely for professional 
books and magazines for teachers. This 
means that professional leadership can 
come from the local educational as- 
sociation made up of all teachers and 
administrators in the school system. 
This means that the business depart- 
ment of the schools has as its chief 
function a determination of coopera- 
tive budget procedures and purchasing 
in line with the child's best interests. 

An audio-visual office has been es- 
tablished, and a file of films has been 
built; this office was coordinated with 
the school audio-visual committees. 
Teachers built a children’s museum in 
the administration building with no fi- 
nancial aid from the district. They 
spent their nights building a mate- 
rials bureau bulging with files, exhib- 
its, models and specimens. Workshop 
groups devoted to all phases of audio- 
visual education were formed. Home 
built materials came from creative 
teachers. Radio programs originating 
in classrooms were heard on two local 
stations. The audio-visual director went 
to classrooms with his camera and ac- 
companied field trips with teachers 
to record pictorially the experiences 
of the children. For $1.90 per pupil 
the audio-visual department in Oak 
Ridge supplies equipment, material 
and an adequate staff, as well as the 
locally owned filmstrip library. 


CHALLENGE FOR STUDY 

A well staffed guidance department 
was established in 1947. Teachers had 
already developed community folders 
on each child in Oak Ridge, but the 
guidance department challenged fur- 
ther child study. The area of teacher 
morale and what teachers expected 
of the administrators were considered. 
Studies were made of the fluctuating 
population, pupil accounting, school 
census, and articulation between ele- 
mentary school, junior high school and 
high school. 

From the beginning, a psychologist 
was at work in the Oak Ridge schools. 
A local service club helped to set up 
a sight-saving room at Cedar Hill 
School, and there the partially sighted 
pupils were helped with special equip- 
ment and devices to carry on as nearly 
a normal school life with their fellow 
students as possible. At Highland View 
School, a room takes care of the men- 
tally slow—those with IQ's testing be- 


Many “college requirement” courses are prevocational for those en- 





rolled. A practicing engineer demonstrates trigonometry to students. 


tween 25 and 60. Speech and hearing 
specialists keep close check on pupils 
and offer corrective measures. Visit- 
ing teachers and junior and senior 
high counselors work under the direc- 
tion of the guidance office and the 
supervising building principal. 

The master school budget is itself 
a cooperative affair. But in the schools 
themselves teachers work on a budget, 
too. They work on a budget closest 
to themselves and to their children. 
Money is allocated to the schools for 
instruction, and in the schools money 
is allocated again. At Oak Ridge High 
School, for example, the core teachers 
gather together to look at their budget. 
They know a specific sum is available, 
and they set out to pull the greatest 
amount of instructional benefit from 
it by putting it into books, films, rec- 
ords, and other supplies and materials. 
The assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs states that there 
is less educational waste when the 
actual allocation of funds, particularly 
for instruction, is made by the user. 
Teachers make their requisitions with 
the understanding that all needs must 
be met in terms of good, systemwide 
cconomy. Teacher determined budget 
allowances encourage experimentation 
by all teachers with new types of in- 
structional material and they give each 
school a feeling of self-sufficiency. 

The Oak Ridge Education Associa- 
tion has 100 per cent membership 
among school personnel in the city. 
With its $25 per person dues the 
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association helps in orientation of new 
teachers and provides programs for 
the community in ballet, music and 
drama, and its committees work with 
insurance problems, ethical practices, 
salary and international relations. 


ATOMIC AGE EDUCATION 

Oak Ridgers believe that the demo- 
cratic procedures which govern the 
operation of the local schools are a 
reflection of atomic-age education, And 
they further believe that the demo- 
cratic ideals so evident in the school 
system have touched off chain re- 
actions throughout the communities in 
surrounding areas. They are proud of 
their teacher sponsored in-service 
workshop, their administrative coun- 
cil, their cooperative budget making 
procedures, their group policy deci- 
sions, their child-minded staff, their 
guidance department, their audio-vis- 
ual aids—all the democratic, self-sus- 
taining machinery. 

They believe that the school which 
sank its roots in the community and 
took its guidance from the needs of 
boys and girls—witiout a legal board 
of education and without a democrat- 
ically elected city government—has 
always nourished and drawn its 
strength from American democracy 
and has done its best to put modern 
education to work. Modern education 
means American democracy practiced 
in the classroom, on the playground, 
in the principal's office, and in the 
central administration building. 






The people of Schenectady speak: 


“RESTORE THOSE CUTS 
IN OUR SCHOOL BUDGET”’ 


JOHN MORAN 


Director of Public Relations 
Public Schools, Schenectady, N.Y. 


ITIZENS ask budget cut be re- 
stored. . . . More funds allocated 
for plant expansion and maintenance.” 
This is what happened in Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., when the people were 
encouraged to take an active part in 
budget making for the schools, The 
increased feeling of community re- 
sponsibility for financing education 
has helped to chart the schools in 
terms of what the people want. Here's 
the story: 

The public hearing on the budget, 
conducted by the board of education 
early in the school year, was the most 
successful ever presented by any tax 
levying body in the city. 

Success of the hearing was meas- 
ured by: 

1. Largest attendance (between 
500 and 600) not only for public 
hearings on the school budget but for 
any budgetary hearing by any local 
taxing body in Schenectady. 

2. Seriousness of purpose which 
marked every presentation from the 
floor. 

3. Constructive criticism. 

An unusual feature of the hearing, 
and one that apparently helped to 
build attendance, was a radio broad- 
cast of the full proceedings direct 
from the auditorium. The uninter- 


rupted broadcast, carried by WSNY, 
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Schenectady, ran for the full length 
of the hearing—}3 hours, 10 minutes. 
It was the first such broadcast by any 
local tax levying body in the city’s 
history. 

Attendance was more than five 
times that of the previous year, de- 
spite the fact that the hearing was 
on Thursday night, “shoppers night” 
in Schenectady, when department 
stores are open until 9 p.m., and de- 
spite severe competition from tele- 
vision’s Thursday night attractions. 

Of a total of 36 persons who made 
statements from the floor at this year's 
hearing—compared to 10 in 1951— 
all but three expressed approval of 
the budget “as is” or recommended 
increased services and expenditures 
for 1953. 


STEPS TOWARD SUCCESS 
Several steps taken this year, pre- 


viously neglected, are believed to 
account for the sharply increased 
attendance and for the almost 100 


per cent acceptance of the budget 
voiced by the citizens who spoke. 

Among them were: 

1, A series of four public meet- 
ings at which the board reviewed the 
proposed budget, item by item, with 
interested persons from the commu- 
nity. All board meetings are open, 





but a special effort, through the press 
and through personal contact, was 
made to encourage a turnout at these 
sessions. They were in the nature of 
preliminary public hearings. 

2. Explanation of details of the 
$4,930,326 proposed budget at 12 
neighborhood meetings by the recently 
formed Schenectady Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Public Schools. A member 
of the school administration was pres- 
ent at each session to answer questions. 
Each presentation was illustrated with 
colored charts showing a complete 
breakdown of expenditures and with 
a set of 32 slides specially prepared 
for this use. 

3. Distribution of 10,000 copies of 
a pictorial brochure entitled “Your 
Investment in Their Future” designed 
to translate budgetary figures into 
child values. Most slides used in the 
neighborhood meetings also were de- 
signed with this thought. 

4. An increased effort to publicize 
the hearing and the review sessions 
that preceded it. This was aided meas- 
urably by newspaper stories and spot 
announcements on the radio in con- 
nection with the unprecedented broad- 
cast. Normally it is difficult to get 
much press notice of a radio activity 
(“competing medium”), but in this 
instance the broadcast was indeed 
considered “news.” 

A major change in procedure at 
the hearing itself was an opening 
statement on behalf of the board by 
one of its members. At the 1951 hear- 
ing no effort was made to “sell” the 
budget, no explanation was given of 
the over-all picture or of any details 
except in a brief review statement at 
the conclusion of the meeting. This 
time we had both an opening state- 
ment and a summaty. 

The board went before the people 
only five months after suffering a re- 
sounding defeat at the polls when the 
electorate of the district turned down 
school financial referendums by a vote 
of more than 5 to 1. 

Issues were (1) an increase in the 
school tax limit and (2) the floating 
of bonds to finance new elementary 
school buildings. Although less than 
one-third of eligible voters bothered 
to go to the polls, some groups within 
the community and at least one board 
member viewed the results as a “man- 
date” to hold 1953 school expendi- 
tures to the 1952 level. 

The outlook for 1953, however, had 
to take into account unavoidable in- 
creases in the area of “fixed charges” 
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The local newspaper 
ran several stories 
about the hearing and 
the broadcast of it. 


—pension and retirement payments, 
liability insurance, cost of fuel and 
power, salary increments, and an en- 
tirely new expenditure for debt serv- 
ice on two new schools. 

To provide for these and still keep 
expenditures and the 1953 school tax 
rate to the 1952 level would have 
meant severe curtailment of the school 
program. 

Trying to steer a middle course, the 
board adopted a tentative budget pro- 
viding for the necessary increases and 
keeping the day school program intact. 
Yet it was an economy budget repre- 
senting only minimum needs for 
school books and supplies, cutting 
adult education services, and failing 
to allocate fully for maintenance of 
an old and deteriorating physical 
plant. It proposed a 1953 school tax 
rate of $16.83 against $15.45 per thou- 
sand dollars’ assessed valuation in 1952. 

Organized opposition was expected 
to show itself at the public hearing, 
and it did. A speaker for the United 
Council of Taxpayers and Home- 
owners berated the board for “failure 
to provide necessary information” and 
for presenting a budget that “does not 
represent a sincere effort to seek out 
possible economies.” 

The budget that he attacked as fail- 
ing to provide necessary information 
had been made public in a mimeo- 
graphed volume containing 283 pages, 
weighing 244 pounds, and listing, 
among other costs, the salaries of each 
of the approximately 800 employes 
of the school district. 

Another speaker, representing only 
himself, criticized the board's method 
of raising money for school expendi- 
tures, which in Schenectady is through 
a tax on local real estate. A third 
raised a question about an apparent 
increase explained elsewhere as a 
bookkeeping change. 

Surprise of the meeting was that 
these were the only speakers of the 
36 making statements who opposed the 
budget or any part of it as being too 
heavy a burden upon Schenectady tax- 
payers. 

An even greater surprise was that 
so many of the speakers urged in- 
creased expenditures. The board, re- 
membering defeat of the school pro- 
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posals half a year ago, hadn't expected 
anything like this. Calling for a 
budget more closely attuned to school 
needs, one speaker declared of the 
tentative estimates: “This is the begin- 
ning of marginal education in Sche- 
nectady!” And speaker after speaker 
echoed that point of view. 

A man who said he had recently 
moved into the city declared he was 
thinking seriously of moving out again 
unless the community showed itself 
willing to support its schools. 


“INTELLECTUAL BANKRUPTCY” 

A Schenectady minister told the 
meeting, “We may economize our 
way into intellectual bankruptcy.” A 
trade unionist, speaking against cuts 
in adult education, appealed for “more 
adult education, not less.” A member 
of the citizens committee warned, “We 
are not facing up to the fact that we 
must replace and repair our physical 
plant. We have more children to take 
care of, and the situation grows more 
critical every year.” A former Schenec- 
tady mayor pleaded for an expansion 
of school playground facilities. 

All statements from the floor were 
carried over the radio. A hand micro- 
phone was ready for the next speaker 
before the previous one had resumed 
his seat. Persons who listened to the 





























said it 


unusual broadcast was the 
closest thing to an old-time “town 
meeting” they'd ever heard on the 
air. Time for the broadcast was 
donated by the radio station as a 
public service. 

Upshot of the hearing was that the 
board met the next night to restore the 
cuts it had made, allocate funds for 
expansion of a pitifully small junior 
high school playground, and boost the 
maintenance-of-plant item to almost 
double the preliminary estimate. 

The people had spoken and in doing 
so had made it clear that they con- 
sidered the previous defeat of school 
proposals no mandate for lower costs 
at the sacrifice of best possible stand- 
ards for the education of their children. 

The official budget for 1953 finally 
was set at $5,005,261, with a school 
tax rate of $17.23. 

For a citizenry newly awakened to 
the seriousness of school financial 
problems, the budget study and the 
hearing demonstrated that such prob- 
lems will not solve themselves, that 
the road ahead must be and will be 
charted on the basis of what the peo- 
ple want and say they want. For the 
board it showed that the people will 
speak out when the issues are under- 
stood even though this understanding 
may take a while to develop. 








HEIR problems are modified 

duplicates of our own.” This 
is the way I felt after spending nine 
weeks in Honolulu during the summer 
of 1952. During this period I taught 
for six weeks at the University of 
Hawaii, visited a number of public 
and private elementary and secondary 
schools, and had numerous contacts 
with staff members of the department 
of public instruction. In my classes 
at the university 1 had principals and 
teachers from each of the seven in- 
habited islands as well as a few vis- 
itors from mainland states. 

Population trends in the islands 
have been comparable to the urban- 
rural changes in the States. The island 
of Oahu, on which Honolulu is lo- 
cated, has had a 34 per cent popula- 
tion increase within the last decade. 
The other islands, which are more 
extensively rural, have had a 15 to 
20 per cent decrease in population. 
The total islands school population 
in 1950 was 55,000; this number, it is 
estimated, will rise to 97,000 by 1962, 
a 77 per cent increase, most of which 
will occur on Oahu. 

Shortage of classrooms, shortage of 
funds for school buildings, and in- 
adequate tax resources ring a familiar 
tune. The trend in school plant de- 
signing is the same as in the States. 
Larger, functionally designed  class- 
rooms, specially equipped centralized 
libraries, outdoor teaching areas, ap- 
propriate administrative offices, special 
service rooms, and lunchrooms are 
being incorporated into new one-story 
elementary schools. Functional design- 
ing is being given equal consideration 
for secondary schools. 
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Above: Typical /"™" 
classroom setup 
at new Aina  o 


Haina School, 
Honolulu. Out- 
door classrooms 
were not yet 
hedged in. Top 
of page 51: Typi- 
cal classroom 
building in same \ 
Hawaiian school. 
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Financial resources for current oper- 
ation and capital outlay are more difh- 
cult to obtain in the islands than in 
mainland states. The chief products 
of the islands are agricultural—sugar, 
pineapple and coffee. Their produc- 
tion comprises the main industrial 
wealth in the islands. A few pine- 
apple canneries and a dozen or more 
sugar mills do not make much indus- 
trial wealth as compared to steel mills, 
oil refineries, machinery-making fac- 










tories, cotton mills, and so forth, in 
the States. Hawaii has no oil or gas 
wells, no mines of any kind, and no 
factories other than the few required 
for the initial stages of processing 
agricultural products. There is, of 
course, the usual array of small indus- 
try but not the large industrial and 
manufacturing plants that we are 
accustomed to seeing in the States. 
During the past biennium territorial 
revenues were obtained frem the fol- 
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and Curriculum, University of Texas 


lowing sources and in the amounts 
shown: gross income, $20,000,000; 
compensation and dividends, $10,000,- 
000; fuel, $5,000,000; corporation, 
$4,500,000; personal income, $1,600,- 
000, and real property, $11,000,000. 
Outside of sugar, pineapple and coffee, 
Hawaii does not produce for export. 
These several factors make the financ- 
ing of public schools a bit difficult, 
especially at a time when swelling 
enrollments make the normal rate of 
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Left: Beginning 
teachers from 
mainland and 
‘University of 
Hawaii attend 


public school construction inadequate. 
Too, the shortage of properly qualified 
teachers is as acute as it is in the 
States. The problem of getting ade- 
quate salaries for teachers is similarly 
acute in spite of the fact that the 
territorial minimum salary schedule 
is nearly as high as the best state 
schedules. The Hawaiian schedule 
makes better provision for adminis- 
trative positions at the local level than 
the typical schedule in the States. 


Living costs are comparable, if not 
a little higher than in the States. 
Virtually all building materials must 
be imported; hence building costs and 
rents are not cheap. 

Action for curriculum improvement 
is sought with eagerness by the edu- 
cational leaders and teachers. From 
certain standpoints all of Hawaii func- 
tions as one school district, with the 
superintendent of public instruction 
serving in a fashion comparable to 
that of a city school superintendent 
and the staff of the department of 
public instruction functioning as a 
central administrative and supervisory 
staff. There are five district super- 
intendents, one in each of the five 
most populated islands. There are no 
local superintendents, only principals 
of individual schools. All staff assign- 
ments to schools are made by the de- 
partment of public instruction. 

Curriculum revision and other school 
improvement projects are a bit diffi- 
cult to germinate in the desired grass- 
roots soil of local communities because 
the schools are scattered over seven 
islands, inter-island passenger travel is 
almost entirely by air and hence most 
expensive, and the consultant staff of 
the department of public instruction 
is too small to serve the entire terti- 
tory adequately. 

Curriculum development at the sec- 
ondary school level is complicated by 
the halo that persists among many lay 
leaders around certain long established 
private schools, particularly Punahou 
School. This private school has a 
commendable record of more than one 
hundred years as a college prepara- 
tory school. Many laymen, however, 
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Bade! 


Puotos, courtesy of Mawaii Vepartment of Public Instruction 


Here are Caucasians, Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese and part-Hawaiians. 


do not realize that modern secondary 
schools must serve the needs of all 
youth and that an excellent secondary 
school today is one that has a diversi- 
fied program designed to meet many 
needs. The merits of a modern sec- 
ondary school cannot be determined 
by comparing it with a private school 
which aims only at preparation for 
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college. Parochial schools are numer- 
ous, and the programs of most of them 
are definitely geared toward college 
preparation, frequently in large classes 
of 50 or more pupils. Parochial schools 
with large pupil-teacher ratios cause 
some taxpayers to wonder why the 
public schools can't do equally well 
with larger class sizes. 


Members of this Hawaiian lay ad- 
visory committee are two minis- 
ters, two personnel directors, a 
psychiatrist, two university pro- 
fessors, two housewives, a field 
supervisor, the vocational educa- 
tion director, a real estate man, 
the curriculum director, the editor 
of “Hawaii Educational Review," 
the secondary education director. 


The public school leaders are thus 
pressured from two sides, by those 
who desire a real modern secondary 
school and by those who hope that 
some day soon the public high school 
will become a high class single purpose 
college preparatory unit. In a sense 
this two-way pull is not so different 
from what we find in many commu- 
nities in the States; it merely appears 
to be more acute in Honolulu. 

The great majority of persons in 
Hawaii are eager for statehood at the 
earliest possible date. I cherish this 
desire with them. They are wonderful 
people. The many courtesies and kind- 
nesses extended to us will be long 
remembered. The “Crossroads of the 
Pacific” are worth a real visit. When 
you go, be sure to stay long enough 
to get acquainted with the people. 
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Some guideposts for the 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT 






HEN a new superintendent is 
selected today, less than half the 
communities promote a man from 
within the local school system. The 
purpose of this article is to consider 
some of the guideposts and _ pitfalls 
of which the new superintendent from 
outside the community should be 
aware. 

First of all, the new superintendent 
should realize that no persons in the 
community are as eager for him to 
succeed as are the members of the 
board of education. He is the hand- 
picked candidate of the board. His 
failure would be a reflection upon its 
judgment. One of the wisest things a 
new superintendent can do, even be- 
fore he is elected for a position, is to 
inquire of the board just what the 
principal problems of the schools are, 
as the board of education sees them. 
This inquiry should be made at a 
board meeting, and the answers that 
are forthcoming should be carefully 
noted by the new superintendent, for 
here he will obtain answers free from 
prejudice and upon which a majority 
of the board agree. 

Some opinions on operation and 
personnel in the schools may be re- 
vealed to the superintendent “off the 
record” by individual school board 
members as the superintendent meets 
them in various places from time to 
time. Here the wise new super- 
intendent seasons well with salt and 
pepper, for if the matter were one 
upon which the entire board was in 
agreement and there were no individu- 
al aspects of prejudice pertaining to 
the matters disclosed, the information 
should have been forthcoming at a 
board meeting. Yet, to discount all 
of the “off the record” information 
that a superintendent may get from 
individual board members and persons 
in the community as he meets them 
in various situations during his first 
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The new superintendent might ask teachers to list changes that would 
be helpful to the system and then discuss the suggestions with them. 


few months in office would be a mis- 
take. Those who supply the informa- 
tion are, almost without exception, 
well intentioned, but they may also 
be prejudiced, so the superintendent 
had better proceed with caution 


WHAT IS BEST FOR STUDENTS 

The new superintendent does well 
to talk over freely with the school 
board all of the problems that he sees 
in connection with his new position. 
However, he should take five or six 
months to get a careful look at every 
situation that he thinks is important 
before bringing it to the attention of 
the board. Some aspects of situations 





are not immediately discernible. Per- 
haps no individual is fully free from 
prejudice, but the school superintend- 
ent should be especially careful in 
his effort to make his judgments and 
evaluations impartial. The only cri- 
terion that should ever be applied to 
any situation under consideration is, 
“What will be best for the boys and 
girls of this community?” 

If the superintendent is to have an 
opportunity to discuss freely various 
problems of the schools with the mem- 
bers of the board, it is important that 
board meetings not be concerned with 
a multiplicity of minor detail in- 
volving the approval of bills and other 
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routine matters. This does not mean 
that the board should not be fully 
informed in regard to these aspects 
of the operation of the schools. A 
duplicated report of the business and 
routine aspects of school operation 
can be placed in the hands of board 
of education members four or five 
days in advance of board meetings. 
This will give the members an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with 
the routine aspects of operation, and 
a half an hour more or less will be 
all that is required to approve the 
bills and other reports with which the 
board is rightly concerned. The more 
closely the superintendent of schools 
and members of the board of education 
are able to work together, the more 
they understand one another and their 
varying philosophies, the better the 
schools will be administered. And the 
new superintendent should make no 
mistake about it—to develop such 
rapport takes time. 


RELATIONS WITH THE STAFF 


The new superintendent is well ad- 
vised if he assumes his new position 
with the attitude that all on the staff 
are just as eager for him to be suc- 
cessful in his new position as he 
himself is. Occasionally there may be 
individuals on the staff, who, for one 
reason or another, might hope that 
the new superintendent will stub his 
toe, but these people are so much in 
the minority that the superintendent's 
attitude should be one of expecting 
whoiehearted cooperation. 

One of the most effective technics 
employed by a new superintendent on 
the job is that of getting the staff 
members together as soon after his 
appointment as possible and telling 
them freely and frankly that he needs 
their advice and support. 

One superintendent distributed to 
his new staff 3 by 5 inch file cards 
and asked them to write on these 
just what they expected of the new 
superintendent. The answers all fell 
into the following categories: (1) 
stimulating educational leadership, (2) 
an understanding of the problems of 
the teachers, (3) sympathy, (4) open- 
mindedness, (5) clear definition of 
problems, and (6) clear-cut and un- 
equivocal answers to questions re- 
ferred to him. 

After considering all of these things 
that the teachers expected of the 
superintendent and pledging himself 
to do his best to meet them, the super- 
intendent turned to the group and 
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said, “Now, is there any reason why I 
should not expect the same attitude on 
the part of every person on this staff?” 
The staff members were a little sur- 
prised at this turn of events but agreed 
unanimously that the superintendent 
certainly had the right to expect from 
each on the staff whatever the staff 
expected from him. The staff and 
superintendent were off on the right 
foot. 

Another technic that has worked 
successfully when new superintendents 
have gone into strange situations is 
to distribute to each member of the 
staff 3 by 5 inch file cards and ask 
them to list thereon the three things 
that would be most helpful to the 
school system if it were possible to 
bring them about. The new super- 
intendent is well advised to tabulate 
all of the returns, and any items that 
appear a sufficient number of times 
to show that there is some concerted 
feeling in regard to them should im- 
mediately be carefully investigated. 
If it is possible to make changes that 
will bring about an improvement in 
the situation, the sooner the superin- 
tendent takes care of these matters the 
better his relations with his staff will 
be. As the opportunity presents itself, 
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the superintendent is well advised to 
discuss with individual members of 
the staff items that appear only once 
on the cards that he has had returned 
to him. 

The superintendent who is wisely 
able to delegate responsibility to in- 
dividuals, to encourage those on his 
staff who successfully deal with prob- 
lems with which they are working, 
and to give to those on his staff ade- 
quate recognition for their accomplish- 
ments is smoothing the path for him- 
self and improving the morale of those 
in the schools under his direction. 


RELATIONS WITH PUPILS 

It is important that the new super- 
intendent be known to the pupils as 
soon after assuming his new position 





as is possible. He should arrange to 
meet all of the pupi's and speak briefly 
to them. It is not a bad idea to tell 
the pupils in the schools just what 
his job is. It is surprising the mis- 
conceptions that the pupils in the 
schools hold in regard to the duties 
and responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent. A ready smile and a friendly 
wave of the hand to boys and girls 
both in and out of school will go a 
long way toward establishing a pleas- 
ant relationship. 

Some superintendents, old and new, 
seem to feel the necessity of having 
the burdens of their office so much 
with them that they appear so busy 
and preoccupied that pupils and 
teachers alike hesitate to speak to 
them as they travel through their 
schools. 


RELATIONS WITH THE COMMUNITY 


People are usually looking forward 
to the opportunity to meet the new 
superintendent. Often the superin- 
tendent is the highest paid public 
employe in the community. Few of 
the businesses or the industries of a 
community will employ as many as 
do the public schools. The budget for 
school support may be larger than 
that of any private enterprise. The 
man who is at the head of this com- 
munity endeavor may exert a great 
influence on community mores. His 
community and social interests, his in- 
tellectual background, and his concern 
for school and community welfare 
are, in the minds of many, of con- 
siderable importance. 

The new superintendent may expect 
to be widely quoted during the first 
few months after he takes office. For 
that reason the new man does well to 
avoid making verbal commitments 
until he has sufficient information at 
his disposal to be sure whereof he 
speaks. 

The new superintendent may be 
invited to affiliate with various fra- 
ternal, social and service club organ- 
izations. Wise will be the new man 
who delays his choice of affiliations 
until he has had time to orient himself 
to his new position. Yet to fail to 
identify himself within a reasonable 
time with some of these groups will 
cut off avenues of communication that 
will prove helpful to him in promoting 
the welfare of the schools. Board 
members may guide the superin- 
tendent in connection with his choice 
of desirable community affiliations if 
he seeks the board’s advice. 
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Superintendents in small Midwestern districts 


SWIFTLY COME and SWIFTLY GO 


FRANCIS S. CHASE and ROBERT E. SWEITZER 







Respectively, Director and Assistant to the Director of the Midwest Administration Center 


HE superintendent is responsible 
for improving the educational 
program of his school district. In 
order to bring about substantial edu- 
cational progress he needs to exercise 
competent leadership over a period of 
several years. Yet in 12 Midwestern 
states more than one-fifth of the super- 
intendents in 5753 school districts are 
new to their positions each school year. 

This change in the superintendency 
of every fifth school system each year 
was revealed in a study made by the 
Midwest Administration Center of 
the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In order to get a 
picture of turnover, the following 
questions were raised: 

What is the usual length of tenure 
of a superintendent in a position? 

How many persons enter the su- 
perintendency each year? How many 
superintendents transfer from one dis- 
trict to another each year within a 
given state? 

How many persons drop out of 
the superintendency within a given 
state each year? 


HOW STUDY WAS MADE 

In order to answer these questions, 
data were gathered from the state edu- 
cational directories of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin 
for the years 1939-40, 1940-41, 1948- 
49, 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52.* 
Superintendents included in the studies 
were those persons so listed in state 
educational directories who were in 
public grade school and/or high school 
districts. The size of a school district 
was measured by the number of teach- 
ers employed during a given year. 


*For a preliminary report on the findings 
up to 1951, see Mosier, Earl E., and Baker, 
John E.: Midwestern Superintendents on 
the Move, The NATION’S SCHOOLS, 49:44 
(January) 1952. 
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To eliminate yearly fluctuations, 
data concerning size of district and the 
number of entrants and transfers were 
based on the average of the last three 
years. Data concerning tenure were 
based on the average of the last two 
years, and the data on drop-outs were 
based on only those superintendents 
who were drop-outs between 1950-51 
and 1951-52. Because data concerning 
the tenure of superintendents were in- 
dicated in the state educational direc- 
tories of only six states, the tenure 
study was limited to Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri and Ne- 


braska. 


FEW TARRY IN SMALL DISTRICTS 


Much has been said and done to 
encourage the improvement of the 
organization of school districts, but 
in the Midwest there is still an ineffec- 
tive pattern of district organization. 
Two-thirds of the superintendents in 
12 Midwestern states are in districts 
employing not more than 20 teachers. 
There are approximately the same 
number of superintendents in districts 
employing from one to five teachers as 
there are in districts employing more 
than 40 teachers. More than half of 
the superintendents in the Midwest 
head districts employing from six 
to 20 teachers. 

The length of a superintendent's 
tenure is related directly to the size 
of the school district in which he 
works. During the last two years half 
of the 4384 superintendents in six 
Midwestern states had been in their 
positions less than three years, the 
average tenure being less than six 
years. 

One-third of the superintendents in 
one to five teacher districts were serv- 
ing the first year in their positions, 
while two-thirds of the superintend- 
ents in districts this size had been in 
their positions less than three years. 
In districts employing six to 20 teach- 
ers, 44 per cent of the superintendents 











had been in their jobs less than three 
years. The superintendents in these 
low tenure districts, employing one to 
20 teachers, comprised 71 per cent of 
the superintendents in these six states. 
Of the superintendents in districts em- 
ploying more than 40 teachers, 54 per 
cent had at least six years’ tenure of 
office, but these superintendents com- 
prised only 13 per cent of the total 
number of superintendents in these 
six states. (See Fig. 1, Page 56.) 

These data emphasize the direct re- 
lationship between small districts and 
high turnover in the superintendency, 
The tenure of office is likely to be 
short in small school districts and is 
likely to increase as the size of the dis- 
trict increases. The smaller the district 
the greater the proportion of superin- 
tendents who have less than three 
years’ tenure; the larger the district the 
greater the proportion of superintend- 
ents who have more than six years’ 
tenure. It may be argued that a high 
turnover in small districts is to be 
expected because persons entering the 
superintendency use such districts as 
a steppingstone to larger responsibil- 
ities, but comparison of the propor- 
tion of entrants to transfers does not 
reveal this as a major factor. 


MORE ENTRANTS THAN TRANSFERS 


The total changes occurring in the 
superintendency were studied in terms 
of entrants and transfers. Entrants were 
classified as those superintendents who 
were new in their job during any 
given year and who were not em- 
ployed as superintendents in the same 
state the previous year. Those superin- 
tendents who were new in their job 
during any given year and who were 
employed as superintendents in some 
other district in the same state the 
previous year were called transfers. 
Total changes within a given year 
were the sum of entrants and transfers. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the total 
changes in the superintendency within 












Fig. 1—Length of Service in Present Position of Public School 
Superintendents in Six Midwestern States by Size of District* 
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the 12 Midwestern states occurred in 
districts that employed fewer than 10 
teachers, But only a fraction of these 
transferred to districts of significantly 
larger size. For school districts in 
each category the entrants exceeded 
the transfers. Data on entrants and 
transfers indicate that the number of 
opportunities for moving into larger 
districts was so small that few super- 
intendents made such transfers. 
One-fifth of the 5753 superintend- 
ents were new in their jobs, 14 per 


cent being entrants and 7 per cent 
being intrastate transfers. Two-thirds 
of the total changes were entrants and 
one-third were transfers, with the pro- 
portion of transfers increasing with 
the size of district but remaining a 
minority of the total changes in dis- 
tricts of all sizes. Both entrants and 
transfers tended to decrease as the size 
of the school district increased. This 
tendency is shown in Figure 2. It is 
important to note that 43 per cent of 
the total changes were entrants into 


Fig. 2—Percentage of Entrants and Transfers of Public School 
Superintendents in 12 Midwestern States by Size of District* 
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Percentages are 
based upon the aver 
ages of the total num 
ber of school super 
intendents in each 
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nois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Da 
kota, and Wisconsin. 
Source: Official state 
educational directories 
for 1948-49, 1949-50, 
1950-51 and 1951-52 





districts employing not more than 10 
teachers and that 14 per cent of the 
total changes were transfers into dis- 
tricts of this size. 


PROGRESSION OF TRANSFERS 

There is little likelihood that a su- 
perintendent in the 12 Midwestern 
states will make marked advancement 
in terms of size of district. Of the 5782 
superintendents in this geographical 
area in 1951-52, only 441, or 8 per 
cent, were transfers. Of these 441 su- 
perintendents who made intrastate 
transfers between 1950-51 and 1951- 
52, only 6 per cent of them, or less 
than 0.5 per cent of the total 5782 
superintendents, transferred to districts 
calling for supervisory responsibility 
for 23 or more additional teachers. 
Figure 3 shows that one-fourth moved 
to districts that employed eight or 
more additional teachers; one-fourth 
moved to districts that employed from 
three to seven additional teachers; one- 
fourth moved to districts that em- 
ployed either the same number or one 
or two additional teachers, and one- 
fourth moved districts that em- 
ployed fewer teachers. 

More than half of the transferring 
superintendents came from one to 
10 teacher districts and transferred 
to districts that employed an average 
of three additional teachers. The great- 
est intrastate transfer took place 
among superintendents from districts 
that employed from six to 20 teachers, 
but these superintendents tended to 
move to districts that employed an 
average of only four additional teach- 
ers, 

These data indicate that one of the 
factors directly related to the extent 
to which a superintendent moved to 
districts of increased responsibility 
was the size of the district in which 
he was employed. In most of the 
cases upward mobility in the profes- 
sion was a slow and somewhat hazard- 
ous process. 

In order to throw more light on 
the excess of entrants over transfers 
in all sizes of districts, an examina- 
tion was made of those superintend- 
ents who were listed in a state edu- 
cational directory for 1950-51 but 
were not listed as superintendents in 
the directory of the same state in 
1951-52. Fourteen per cent, or 833, 
of the 5767 superintendents in the 12 
Midwestern states in 1950-51 were 
no longer superintendents in the same 
state in 1951-52. How many of these 
drop-outs were interstate transfers is 
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not known, but a sample check of 


three states revealed only one such 
case. 
One-fifth of the superintendents 


who were in districts that employed 
not more than 10 teachers were drop- 
outs. This percentage of drop-outs de- 
creased as the size of the district in- 
creased, Nearly two-thirds of the drop- 
outs were from one to 10° teacher dis- 
tricts while only 10 per cent were 
from districts that employed more 
than 30 teachers. A state-by-state com- 
parison of drop-outs indicated that 
this pattern tended to be true for eight 
of the 12 states. Figure 4 illustrates 
this relationship between drop-outs 
and district size. 

In order to discover the relationship 
of drop-outs to length of tenure, a 
study was made of drop-outs in the 
six states for which tenure data were 
available, Data revealed that the num- 
ber of drop-outs was inversely related 
to length of tenure and district size. 

Retirement does not appear to ac- 
count for many of the drop-outs in 
these six Midwestern states since near- 
ly one-half of the drop-outs had from 
one to two years of tenure and two- 
thirds had from one to three years 
of tenure. Two-thirds of the drop- 
outs in these six states occurred among 
superintendents who were in from one 
to 10 teacher districts. 


HOW MIDWEST STATES COMPARE 

The rates of turnover, or annual 
changes, in the superintendency vary 
from state to state, but closer exam- 
ination shows that the significant vari- 
ation is by size of district rather than 
by states. For example, Ohio has the 
lowest turnover with an average of 
10.9 per cent changes per year, while 
Nebraska has the highest turnover 
with an average of more than 27 per 
cent of changes per year. Yet this 
difference is accounted for chiefly by 
the fact that two-thirds of Nebraska's 
districts employ 10 or fewer teachers, 
while only 3.6 per cent of Ohio's dis- 
tricts are in this category. For districts 
employing 31 or more teachers, Ne- 
braska’s turnover is slightly lower than 
Ohio's. The turnover rates according 
to size of district, therefore, afford a 
fairer comparison. 

In districts employing 10 or fewer 
teachers (excluding Indiana, Ohio and 
Wisconsin, which report. fewer than 10 
districts each in this category) Minne- 
sota and North Dakota have the best 
records with annual turnover of about 
22 per cent. Kansas has the highest 
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Fig. 3—Percentage of Superintendents Transferrin 





12 Midwestern States Between 1950-51 and 1951-52 
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after transfer 
rate of turnover in this category with 
more than 40 per cent changes. Five 
other states have turnover rates above 


30 per cent. 


In districts employing 11 to 30 
teachers, the lowest turnover is Ohio's 
ll per cent, and the highest is Ne- 
braska’s 20 per cent. In districts em- 
ploying 31 or more teachers, lowa and 
Missouri set the best records with rates 
of change between 6 and 7 per cent, 
and Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
made the poorest records with turn- 
over rates of 12 per cent. 

The figures on drop-outs tell much 
the same story. On one to 10 teacher 
districts, Minnesota makes the best 
showing with only 11 per cent leaving 
the superintendency last year. lowa’s 
record is nearly as good. At the other 
end of the scale are Kansas, with more 
than 43 per cent dropping out, fol- 
lowed by Illinois and Nebraska with 
25 per cent. In the 11 to 30 teacher 
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districts, Ohio and Indiana have favor- 
able records with less than 4 per cent 
dropping out, while Nebraska has the 
poorest record with 19 per cent. In 
districts employing 31 or more teach- 
ers, Minnesota had less than 3 per cent 
dropping out last year, while Ohio lost 
more than 17 per cent. 

The examination of the superin- 
tendency in the Midwest in terms of 
tenure, entrants, transfers and drop- 
outs suggests these salient facts: 

1. There are 5782 superintendents 
of schools in the 12 Midwestern states. 

2. Two-fifths of these, or more 
than 2150, are in districts employing 
one to 10 teachers; more than three- 
fourths, or 4479, are in districts em- 
ploying one to 30 teachers. 

3. One-fifth, or about 1200, 
serving their first year in their present 
districts, and one-seventh, or about 
800, are serving their first year as 
superintendent anywhere. 


are 


Fig. 4—Percentage of the Total Number of Superintendents in 
12 Midwestern States Who Were Drop-Outs Between 1950-51 
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4. One-seventh, or about 800, drop 
out of the superintendency in a year. 

5. The 40 per cent of superintend- 
ents in school districts with one to 10 
teachers account for: 57 per cent of 
the total annual turnover; 64 per cent 
of those in the first year as superin- 
tendents; 62 per cent of those leaving 
the superintendency. 

6, The 20 per cent of superintend- 
dents in districts with 31 or more 
teachers account for only 10 per cent 
of the annual turnover; 9 per cent of 
those in their first year as superin- 
tendents; 10 per cent of the drop-outs. 


WHAT IMPLICATIONS EMERGE 


These studies reveal that the turn- 
over of superintendents in the Mid- 
west has changed little in the last 10 
years in spite of a great deal of talk 
and activity to improve educational 
administration. One positive aspect of 
the last 10 years was the 60 per cent 
declire in the Midwest in the number 
of districts that employed fewer than 
11 teachers, But, in spite of district 
reorganization, the study revealed that, 
even in 1951-52, 37 per cent of dis- 
tricts were still in this category. For 
example, in Illinois 40 per cent of the 
superintendents were in consolidated 
districts in 1951-52. However, data 
showed that 32 per cent of the super- 
intendents in these consolidated dis- 
tricts were in from one to five teacher 
districts, nearly half of them were in 
from one to 10 teacher districts, and 
only 14 per cent were in districts that 
employed more than 40 teachers. Ex- 
amination revealed that 36 per cent 
of the from one to five teacher dis- 
tricts and 30 per cent of the from six 
to 10 teacher districts were consoli- 
dated districts. 

Among the important findings and 
implications of the study are these: 

1. Size of district is an important 
factor in stability of leadership. 
The median length of tenure in- 
creases directly with the size of dis- 
trict. A comparison of districts em- 
ploying 10 or fewer teachers with 
districts employing 31 or more shows 
that the larger districts have three 
times as large a proportion of super- 
intendents who have served six years 
or more, while the smaller districts 
have three times as large a propor- 
tion in the first year of service in the 
district; moreover, the proportion of 
drop-outs is five times as high in the 
smaller districts. 

Continuity of leadership over a pe- 
riod of three years or more may be 


said to be characteristic of districts 
employing more than 30 teachers but 
is the exception in smaller districts. 

2. The high turnover rate raises 
serious questions about the prepara- 
tion of Midwestern administrators. 
Last year alone 701 persons left the 
superintendency in the states of Illi- 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska, and 833 dropped 
out from the 12 Midwestern states. 
In the six states for which tenure rec- 
ords are available, nearly half of those 
leaving departed after service of only 
one or two years in the last district. 
This might seem to be prima facie 
evidence of inadequacy of preparation, 
were it not for the fact that most of 
these drop-outs occurred in districts 
employing 10 teachers or fewer. Even 
so, it may be taken as an indication 
of either inability or unwillingness on 
the part of many superintendents to 
cope with the situation found in the 
smaller districts. Clearly, the Midwest 
needs to face up to this problem either 
by reorganization of districts, or by 
finding a way of providing competent 
and stable leadership for them. Under 
present conditions, programs of in- 
service education do not appear prom- 
ising, since a high proportion of su- 
perintendents depart from these little 
districts too quickly to permit much 
opportunity for growth on the job or 
even for becoming acquainted with 
the communities they serve. 

Another factor deserving more con- 
sideration than it has had is the high 
proportion of superintendents who be- 
gin service in districts employing 10 
teachers or fewer. In the last three 
years an average of nearly 800 persons 
annually have started their careers as 
superintendents in the Midwest, but 
more than 500 became superintend- 
ents in districts employing 10 teachers 
or fewer. In contrast only about 70 
started service in districts employing 
31 or more teachers. Programs of 
preparation, on the other hand, appear 
to be directed largely toward qualify- 
ing persons for the larger districts. 

3. Relatively few gain promotion 
by transferring to larger districts. 
The average number of transfers a 
year is less than 7 per cent of the to- 
tal number of superintendents. Two- 
thirds of the vacancies are filled by 
the appointment of principals or oth- 
ers new to the superintendency. Of 
the superintendents who do transfer, 
only half move to systems employing 
as many as three more teachers. This 
indicates that professional advance- 





ment through moving from one super- 
intendency to another in the Midwest 
is slow and uncertain for most persons. 
This is particularly true for those who 
start in districts employing 10 teachers 
or fewer. 

4. The highest fatality rates occur 
during the first few years of service, 
Nearly half of those leaving the su- 
perintendency drop out in the first or 
second year. If we could eliminate 
withdrawals due to retirement, the in- 
dications are that more than half of 
these departures occur in the first or 
second year of service. This would 
seem to call for redoubled efforts on 
the part of universities, colleges and 
state departments of education to help 
beginning superintendents early in 
their careers. If special assistance to 
the approximately 800 beginning su- 
perintendents could salvage half of the 
340 who drop out in the first and 
second year, it should represent a good 
investment of time. 

5. Additional facts are needed. 
The present study reveals a situation 
detrimental to educational progress. It 
points an accusing finger at the smaller 
school districts as the graveyard alike 
of superintendents’ careers and of citi- 
zens’ hopes for sustained, effective edu- 
cational leadership. It raises questions 
as to the adequacy of preparation of 
superintendents, and even more serious 
questions as to the ability of boards in 
small districts to select and retain 
qualified professional leaders. 

While the study demonstrates that 
high turnover and short tenure in the 
superintendency are associated with the 
smaller districts, it leaves unanswered 
the specific reasons for this situation. 
Further information is needed on the 
qualifications, salaries and working con- 
ditions of superintendents. More light 
is needed on how superintendents are 
selected and why they leave. Attempts 
should be made to discover what 
correlation exists between length of 
tenure and such factors as adminis- 
trator-board, administrator-teacher, and 
administrator-community relationships. 
Experiments might well be conducted 
to discover whether the success of 
superintendents and their length of 
tenure is substantially affected by 
giving them help in improving their 
understandings and skills in human re- 
lations. Comparisons of districts of 
similar size but with relatively high 
and low turnover rates might disclose 
critical factors which operate for or 
against selection and retention of 
qualified superintendents. 
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EATTLE was one of the early cities 

in the United States to establish 
junior high schools. Junior high school 
construction first planned in the early 
Twenties was brought to a jarring halt 
by economic conditions in the early 
Thirties. Only four junior high schools 
and one junior-senior high school had 
been completed. The city was thus 
only about 40 per cent served by 
junior high schools. Subsequently, 
during the period of the declining 
elementary enrollments in the Thirties, 
it was possible to establish two seventh 
and eighth grade centers by using 
buildings that previously served ele- 
mentary school children. 

In 1943 the Seattie school board and 
administration appointed a so-called 
pre-building planning committee to 
make a careful study of the junior 
high school organization to determine 
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whether the originally planned pro- 
gram should be continued. The com- 
mittee, representative of all branches 
and levels of the school system, rec- 
ommended that the junior high school 
program originally planned should be 


continued and that construction of 
junior high schools should be resumed. 
Such new construction would, obvi- 
ously, provide relief for overcrowded 
elementary schools by removing their 
seventh and eighth grade classes and 
thus make room for younger children. 

The first junior high school to be 
built following this study reflects the 
long period of study and exploration 
both as to the type of program to be 
provided and as to the facilities needed 


for such a program. Before planning 
this first building which would serve 
as a prototype of the other buildings 
to be constructed subsequently, the 
Seattle administration asked all junior 
high school principals and teachers to 
submit suggestions as to features de- 
sired in classrooms and buildings. 
Unusual pains were taken in such 
special departments as music, art and 
science to provide facilities that would 
make possible the most efficient phys- 
ical facilities. These suggestions were 
collected and studied. Administrators, 
supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion held follow-up conferences to ex- 
plore all suggestions in order that each 
promising proposal could be fully 
exploited. 

The school board assigned to the 
architects, Mallis, DeHart and Hop- 
kins, Seattle, the responsibility for the 
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Below: School entrances are light- 
ed by glass block panels and port- 
hole windows in natural finish 
doors. Bottom of page: An ex- 
terior view of the Eckstein school 
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preparation of plans for the new 
junior high school. They began at 
once to plan the building with the 
administrative and supervisory staff 
in the light of the suggestions gath- 
ered from the junior high school corps. 
From these plans came a building of 
162,754 square feet at a cost of $2,- 
080,000, or $12.78 per square foot. It 
was named the Nathan Eckstein Junior 
High School after one of Seattle’s out- 
standing citizens, a pioneer school 
board member. 

The construction of the Nathan Eck- 
stein Junior High School was guided 
by principles that were to govern all 
subsequent constructions. Chief of 
these principles was that the building 
should serve an estimated permanent 
normal capacity, in this instance about 
1400 pupils, and, in addition, at cer- 
tain periods during its lifetime, peak 
loads as great as 1800 to 2000. This 
requirement necessitated careful de- 
sign to provide a lunchroom, toilets 
and other basic facilities for the stu- 
dent body of 2000 which at the same 
time would be usable and economical 
for the smaller, normal student load. 

Industrial art shops, home eco- 
nomics laboratories, science, art and 
music rooms presented a problem or, 





perhaps, the opportunity for multi- 
purpose use. Two classrooms in each 
of these areas were designed as far 
as possible to be used for their spe- 
cialized purpose or for regular class- 
rooms. They are now being used as 
regular classrooms. As the school's 
population climbs to its peak these 
reoms will be used for specialized 
purposes. That is to say, when the 
peak loads are served, the academic 
classes formerly housed in specialized 
rooms will be accommodated in tem- 
porary or portable units. Thus the 
first feature of this building is to pro- 
vide for the peak load at minimum 
expense by employing temporary units 
which can be removed when peak 
loads are passed and thus leave a 
building designed to serve the per- 
manent normal load. 

At the present time 1273 pupils 
are enrolled in Grades 6 through 9 in 
the Eckstein School. When necessary 
we shall expand its classroom capacity 
by using frame portable classroom 
buildings which use automatic oil 
heat. These excellent classrooms cost 
about $5000 each. 

A second principle that guided the 
planners of Nathan Eckstein Junior 
High School was the need to make 
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the building available for all types of 
community uses. This new structure 
lies in an area that is largely one of 
new homes. There are almost no park 
or City recreational facilities in the area. 
This school was therefore expected to 
serve a variety of community uses, 
and to this end it is sectioned in such 
a way as to permit the opening and 
heating of certain units of the build- 
ing without giving access to the re- 
mainder. 

For instance, gymnasium facilities, 
which are constantly in public use 
during out-of-school hours, have a 
separate entrance. Other facilities, 
such as shops, are available for com- 
munity craft work; home arts labora- 
tories, the auditorium, and music 
rooms aré likewise available if com- 
munity demand for their use should 
arise. 

A third principle is the ever-present 
one of seeking the most inexpensive 
type of structure possible. Fortunately 


Right: Tile walls and floors in the 
shower rooms lessen cleaning 
problems. Below: Movable parti- 
tions are used to divide the large 
gymnasium into two separate areas, 
for the boys’ and girls’ activities. 
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accessible to the public. The 


from activity rooms and areas; the assambly hall and architects are Mallis, DeHart and Hopkins of Seattle. 


in the construction of this building 
the Seattle school district had avail- 
able a relatively larger ground area 


than was available for any of the 
previously constructed junior high 
schools. The architects were able, 


therefore, to make maximum use of 
construction. Only the 
regular classrooms 
Construction is 


single-story 
wing containing 
is two stories high. 
arranged in such manner that in good 
weather students are able to dash a 
relatively short distance out of doors 
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and reach the extreme opposite end 
of the building by a short route. 

The building has four principal 
units: 

1. Regular classrooms 

2. Office, auditorium and library 

3. Lunchroom, music and clothing 

4. Gymnasium, food laboratories, 
and industrial arts 

In the construction of its earlier 
junior high schools Seattle had always, 
limited funds, combined 
The 


because of 
its auditoriums and lunchrooms. 


entire floor area in a lunchroom must 
be level. In order to compensate for 
the levelness of the floor the audi- 
torium stage had always been built 
high so that those toward the back 
might see. They could see well enough 
the very front of the stage but not the 
action that took place a little way 
back on the stage. 

In the Eckstein building the deci- 
sion was to build both an auditorium 
and a lunchroom. However, the lunch- 
room was planned to provide for a 
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number of activities. There is in the 
area farthest removed from the serv- 
ing areas and kitchen a sp2ce that can 
be closed off or partitioned off by 
temporary accordian walls as an auxil- 
iary classroom. This can be used 
during at least four hours of the 
six-period teaching day for a regular 
classroom whenever it proves neces- 
sary. 

This area is, however, at the present 
time chiefly in use as an auxiliary 
classroom to which teachers can bring 
students to rehearse or to prepare 
special features. The room has a 
platform at one end so it can be, and 
often is, used as a little theater. 

A further departure in Seattle 
school planning is that each regular 
classroom can be darkened for audio- 
visual education. Also one of every 
four classrooms in the industrial arts, 
music, science and art divisions can 
be darkened. It was thought that the 
teachers could exchange rooms if 
necessary when a teacher desired to 
project pictures. 

Seattle planners feel that a more 
satisfactory teaching and learning situ- 
ation exists whenever children in 
using audio-visual equipment can re- 
main in their regular rooms rather 
than going off to another spot with 
the confusion and carnival spirit that 
may accompany such an excursion. 


CONVENIENT GROUPING 

A feature has been incorporated in 
the building that was first observed 
by Seattle administrators in some Los 
Angeles secondary schools—the loca- 
tion of orchestra and choral rooms 
adjacent to the stage entrances. The 
clothing rooms in the home economics 
wing are likewise adjacent to the 
stage entrance. Whenever auditorium 
programs are undertaken music groups 
are conveniently close and can be 
marshaled on and off stage with ease. 
Likewise the costuming and storage 
of student productions is made more 
convenient by having the home eco- 
nomics clothing unit near by. 

In the orchestra room there are a 
number of small practice rooms which 
make it possible for single students 
or small groups to practice. 

The building is used a great deal 
by the community. The schools have 
an arrangement with the park depart- 
ment, which opens the gymnasiums 
from 6 to 10 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and from 8 am. to noon on 
Saturday. The auditorium is used by 
more groups—community, political 
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The spacious second floor library has bilateral lighting. Adjoining is a 


soundproof room for the use of committees and discussion groups. 


and church—than use any other school 
auditorium in the city. Various groups 
have potluck dinners in the lunchroom 
during out-of-school hours. Many 
teacher groups also have their dinners 
and meetings in the lunchroom. 

As would be expected in any mod- 
ern school, acoustical materials have 
been placed in all the halls and in 
every classroom. This has made a 
building remarkably free from noise 
and confusion. 

Lighting in the building is all incan- 
descent and provides a minimum of 
30 foot-candles. Glass block is used 
extensively throughout the building. 
This has proved practical. There had 
been some fear that the blocks could 
easily be broken and that their replace- 
ment would be expensive. In actual 


practice this has presented no problem. 
By the use of directional glass block, 
even on relatively cloudy days good 
natural lighting is assured in every 
part of the classrooms. On the bright- 
est days there has never been any 
problem of glare. 

Building lines are simple, decora- 
tion is kept to a minimum, and yet 
the building is strikingly beautiful. 
Railings of aluminum and _ recessed 
window boxes are about the only 
trim. Many persons have expressed 
astonishment at the simplicity and 
beauty of the building. 

The Seattle school district opened 
three new junior high schools this 
year, and many of the features of the 
Eckstein building are incorporated i 
these new structures. 


Colors of classroom ceilings, walls, floors, chalkboard and desks were 


chosen to provide the best possible seeing conditions for students. 
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£ i HE Nathan Eckstein Junior High 
School contains 17 regular class- 
rooms, five multipurpose rooms, two 
science rooms, two sewing rooms, two 
food laboratories, woodworking and 
metal shops, a printing shop, a draft- 
ing room, three music rooms and an 
orchestra practice room, two art rooms, 
a library, an administrative office, a 
nurse's office and health center, serv- 
ice rooms, an auditorium with a 
capacity of 1000, a gymnasium, dress- 
ing and shower rooms, and a cafe- 
teria and kitchen. 

The school contains 162,754 square 
feet and is built on a 13 acre site. 
Constructed of concrete and steel with 


Architectural Description 





Roman brick and glass block as exte- 
rior materials, the building has a 
modified L shape to retain the maxi- 
mum amount of space for outdooi 
play area. 

Noise-reducing construction is used 
throughout. Acoustical plaster and 
acoustical tile are used in the interior 
walls, which are steel frame and con- 
crete, finished in birch and fir. Floors 
are flat and pan slab concrete and 
wood joists covered with asphalt tile, 
linoleum, terrazzo or concrete. The 
gymnasium floor is maple. 

Seven heavy beam trusses, each 90 
feet in length, are used in the audi- 
torium and gymnasium. Steel shelf 








Left: Home economics classrooms 
are furnished with the latest in 
kitchen and laundry equipment. 
Below: Acoustical plaster and tile 
were used in the music practice 
room, which is terraced for or- 
chestral and choral instruction. 


angles support the exterior face brick. 
In all, 380,000 pounds of steel were 
used in the construction of the 
building. 

The school was carefully designed 
to bring the best light to each stu- 
dent's desk. Unilateral fenestration 
of light-directing glass block and 3 
foot clear-vision window strips is used 
in the narrower classrooms. The 
larger rooms have bilateral fenestration 
through use of sawtooth ceilings and 
cellular ceilings with the regular exte- 
rior wall fenestration. 

Artificial light is supplied by an 
indirect, incandescent system, with 
fluorescent lighting in the shop rooms. 
Classrooms and other areas of the 
building are painted to take full ad- 
vantage of the glass block fenestra- 
tion system. Wall colors were chosen 
for reflective values, and colors of 
desks and other furnishings also were 
chosen to reduce harsh light contrasts. 


FACILITIES GROUPED 


Most of the classrooms are in the 
east wing, with the auditorium, library 
and offices in the front of the build- 
ing at the corner of the L. The gym- 
nasium is in the west wing with mov- 
able partitions to divide it into sep- 
arate areas for boys’ and girls’ activities. 
Shower and dressing rooms are adja- 
cent to each section. The gymnasium 
and auditorium also are easily acces- 
sible to the street, making them avail- 
able for general public purposes 
without interference with classroom 
sections. Shops, sewing rooms, food 
laboratories, and music rooms also are 
in the west wing. The orchestra room 
is easily accessible from the audito- 
rium stage and semi-isolated from 
other sections so that noise will not 
bother pupils in classrooms. The cafe- 
teria and kitchen are on the east side 
of the building near the center. Mov- 
able partitions close off part of the 
cafeteria for use as a multipurpose 
room. 

Recessed lockers in the large corri- 
dors are provided for students. Built- 
in showcases are located at intervals 
in corridor walls for display of work 
done in various classes. 
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A. A.S.A. CONVENTION DIGEST 


Atlantic City, N.J., February 14 to 19 





HE men’s hats kept blowing off, 
but they weren't homburgs. And 
the delegates’ wives, while sweetly pro- 
Mamie, were belligerently anti-bangs. 
Yet there was a fresh 1953 look on 
the Boardwalk as the abnormally high 
spring tide of 17,000 school admin- 
istrators flowed toward the Auditorium 
and then receded in a_thrice-a-day 
rhythm. 

What was the new look? Our guess 
is that it is the smart trend in eye- 
glasses. Outwardly conservative, the 
superintendents are wearing the same 
staunch schoolmaster frames but have 
fitted themselves with magic lenses, 
which we shall call hi-focals. Hi- 
focals, if you can earn them, provide 
heroic vision. While the average ad- 
ministrator has his feet planted even 
more solidly on the asphalt and clay 
of his local community, with the aid 
of hi-focals he can now curve his 
glance about the whole earth's crust. 
Thus he looks with friendly concern 
and growing understanding upon his 
brothers in every land. 


SNIPERS ARE ACTIVE 

Too, the administrators are more as- 
sured in manner. The last time they 
swung their souvenir canes down the 
straight or bias promenades of the 
Boardwalk, these gentlemen had the 
jitters. They and their curriculums 
were being sniped at by guerrillas or, 
if you prefer, gorillas. Soon they found 
a technic for meeting the assaults of 
the Zolls and the zombies. 

In public education, however, there 
is no lasting peace. Through the mass 
media, subtler opponents of the mod- 
ern school now are making ugly faces 
at the curriculum—Dorothy Thomp- 
son and Louis Bromfield, as recent 
examples. Even so the school super- 
intendent has lost the harassed look, 
for closing ranks behind him are The 
People. 

An occasional superintendent at At- 
lantic City grew to wisk The People’s 
representatives were beh’nd him rather 
than with him. Pvwceding the 


A.AS.A. was a two-day raeeting of the 
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American School Board Association 
(see pp. 79 and 80) to which Came 
the Six Hundred. Closer than a brother 


many of them attached themselves 
to their school administrators for an- 
other six days of -volley and thunder. 
That meant no folly and thunder for 
the occasional Mr. Superintendent. 

In view of the Thompsons and 
Bromfields, the 1953 Yearbook on the 
curriculum seemed particularly timely, 
as it was formally presented to the 
convention by Chairman Lawrence G. 
Derthick. 


HEADLINERS THREE 

The V.I.P.’s came, were seen, and 
made conquests—notably Agnes E. 
Meyer, the Great Denunciator, and 
Walter Reuther. Frank Abrams, even 
though ill and absent, also conquered; 
his smoothly blended pipe of peace 
was smoked by Substitute Courtney 
Brown, his assistant. 

Conspicuous too were _ several 
strings of C.P.E.A. men who went 
into frequent huddles and plunged 
up and down the professional field 
with nary a boo from the bleachers. 

“The Death of a Salesman” alone 
could have erased the look of gladness 
from the faces of 700 boothsayers, or 
exhibitors. Off-sessions, there was a 
superintendents’ stampede on the two 
exhibit floors, and during on-session 
periods memorable little groups of 
serious lookers gathered. Occasionally 
a schoolman would toss out an idea 
that would open up a completely new 
use for a manufacturer's product. (Not 
so dumb as they look, those educa- 
tors! ) 

All this attention from potential 
buyers cinched the pleasure on both 
sides as the Associated Exhibitors on 
Wednesday night presented their an- 
nual program and entertainment — 
scholarships for graduate study to 
J. Roland Ingraham and N. D. Myers, 
the American Education Award to 
Willard E. Givens, and music by Paul 
Lavalle and the Band of America and 
by those five purty Angelaires (they're 
li'l ole harpists, honey chile). 


The weather was fair, foul and 
under forty. When it was good it 
was very, very good, and when it was 
bad it porrid. 

On Wednesday morning the highly 
efficient Virgil M. Rogers was volubly 
paid off with a past president's key, 
while President-Elect Lawrence G. 
Derthick of Chattanooga, Tefin., and 
President-to-Be (in 1954) Jordan L. 
Larson of Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
watched and wondered what crises 
and triumphs the job would hold for 
them. 

A convention without resolutions 
being all but illegal under the Amer- 
ican form of government, the adminis- 
trators fulfilled their obligations—to 
wit: commended boards of education 
for protecting the right of an indi- 
vidual to seek the truth and to teach it 
without fear; asked that the Office of 
Education be made an independent 
agency under a national board; re- 
quested more adequate financing of 
public schools; commended the F.C.C. 
and asked it to extend the time limit 
for allocation of educational TV chan- 
nels beyond June 2 next. 





BIG NAMES, BIG IDEAS 





EOPLE are poaching on the Ph.D. 

preserve when they talk about the 
climate rather than about the weather. 
That's exactly what the absent Frank 
Abrams of the Standard Oil (N.J.) 
was doing by proxy on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Mr. Abrams is a strong man 
for a temperate climate in Labor- 
Management relations, and his com- 
pany has enjoyed it for some 35 years. 
Because of illness his paper was de- 
livered by Courtney Brown. 

If you believe most of what you 
read and hear, you decide that con- 
flict between Labor and Management 
is essential, that voluntary cooperation 
between them is impossible. Voluntary 
cooperation is possible, Mr. Abrams 
holds, but it can be fully effective only 
in a climate where men have dis- 
covered certain important truths and 
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live by them, That's where the schools 
come in: to help young people dis- 
cover those truths, and perhaps older 
people, too. 

Concluded Mr. Abrams in a 
thoughtful speech: 

“In a world where we have given 
to our educational system’ what it 
needs in the way of time, attention, 
discussion and money—where that 
system is helping us produce tolerant, 
thoughtful people—where democracy 
is recognized as one of the great, liv- 
ing, working theories of human organi- 
zation—and where we are encour- 
aging the development of independent 
inquiring minds, we will have a 
climate in which we can work to- 
gether under the most favorable con- 
ditions ®f understanding and coopera- 
tion for the common good. In such a 
society, Labor-Management conflicts 
will be differences of viewpoints, not 
clashes of interests.” 


UNDER FULL SAIL 

8 Reson spade-callingest speaker of the 
week was a female of the species, 

Agnes E. Meyer of Washington, D.C. 

Once Mrs. Meyer regularly attacked 

alleged malignancies of the schools on 

her radioactive Remington, 

But now that there are “so many 
dishonest critics of public education 
with axes to grind,” Mrs. Meyer is 
rallying schoolmen and school boards 
to a powerful counter-offensive. -And 
she's the very Jeanne d’Arc for the 
job. 

Mrs. Meyer demands double-quick 
action “before McCarthy and company 
are allowed to destroy the last remnants 
of academic freedom.” She is disgusted 
with the Republican Congress that in- 
creased the budget of his investigat- 
ing committee. She can’t comprehend 
the group of university presidents who 
“weakened their position by announc- 
ing, in response to McCarthy's threats, 
that they welcome an investigation. 
(They should have told him that 
neither he nor Jenner nor Velde has 
the moral or the intellectual qualifica- 
tions to conduct such an investiga- 
tion.)” It looks to her as if the press, 
the radio, and TV are sitting back 
waiting for McCarthy to pick them 
off one by one. Else why haven't they 
stepped forward to defend all freedoms 
including that of our schools and uni- 
versities, she inquires. It is her strong 
suspicion that unless the clergy of all 
denominations unite in protest against 
“these latest congressional inquisitions, 
they will be next to burn at the stake.” 
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In her denunciation of McCarthy, 
Mrs. Meyer is merely colossal. She de- 
mands that no one underestimate the 
power of this “dangerous, clever and 
ruthless demagogue.” 

“It must be clearly established that 
only the boards of education and the 
school administrators have the right to 
question a teacher's loyalty upon sufh- 
cient evidence; they likewise have the 
responsibility of defending the school 
personnel against unjust attacks. Most 
boards will need mere popular support 
to carry out their legal duties. The 
American people as a whole must now 
realize that they are the ones who 
make the climate of public opinion 
and that they must come to the de- 
fense of our public schools and of our 
institutions of higher learning.” 

And then the nimble worded Mrs. 
Meyer became so overwrought she 
mixed herself a metaphor: “The in- 
dependence of our whole educational 
system will be jeopardized if Velde, 
Jenner and McCarthy are not stopped 
in their tracks before they get under 
full sail.” 


REUTHER RETURNS 


6 Belew professor who preceded him 
had to be clocked by a chairmanly 
tug at the coattails, but C.L.O. Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther stopped dead on 
the stroke of noon Wednesday. Yet 
in a short time he had hammered out 
about three speeches rolled in one, 
each plain, each pointed. 

For three days in a row, the admin- 
istrators had been telling one another 
that a fine ally to have would be Labor. 
Mr. Reuther told them that Labor 
stands waiting for some needed leader- 
ship from them. 

With constant short gestures, Mr. 
Reuther made it clear that Labor 
“wants to get its kids out of the out- 
dated, overcrowded, understaffed, 
makeshift schools they are now in. 
Let's build in Washington a greater 
children's lobby than any other lobby 
there,” he pleaded. 

Another place Labor is waiting for 
leadership from educators is in the 
matter of academic freedom. “Don’t 
sulk in the corners but stand up and 
be counted,” he urged. “If you'll lead 
this fight, we'll stand up with you. 
We are out for free enterprise in the 
market place of ideas.” 

A third request Mr. Reuther made 
of schoolmen was that the schools 
teach the children what the labor 
movement is all about—"an extension 
of democratic processes into economic 





and industrial life.” Labor is disturbed 
that special interests are feeding their 
propaganda into the schools. The 
same interests are starving the schools 
because of “tax gimmicks,” he charged. 
“By cutting off school funds they cre- 
ate a vacuum which they can fill with 
their own propaganda.” 

Lambasting a House appropriations 
committee move to knock out $24,- 
000,000 in supplemental appropria- 
tions for aid to education in defense 
areas (a move that had provoked a 
shower of telegrams to congressmen 
from convention delegates), Mr. Reu- 
ther charged that a conservative Re- 
publican-conservative Democrat com- 
bine seems interested in prosecuting a 
cold war against the schools. “That is 
one war we in Labor want no part in,” 
Mr. Reuther made emphatic. 


LOST CAUSE 
AD faced men listened to G. Rob- 
ert Koopman picture freedom’s 
lost cause in Germany at Monday 
morning's general session. But Dr. 
Koopman was calling not for sad faced 
men but for stout hearted men lest the 
cause lost temporarily be lost irretriev- 
ably. 

“The failure to bring about any 
significant change in the structure of 
the German school system, the failure 
to attack seriously the problem of 
social stratification, the failure to de- 
velop eyen one modern teacher educa- 
tion program loom large.” 

The US.. Department of State, 
charges Dr. Koopman, is a “fake 
facade.” It has not the staff or the 
power or the budget to do anything 
worth while in the foreign field. It 
has no effective authority over the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, 
the Mutual Security Administration, or 
even over the International Informa- 
tion Administration which staffs its 
foreign missions. 

“Never before have you and I had 
such fascinating opportunities to af- 
fect human destiny,” he fervently de- 
clared. “Any educator in any village 
in America can make his mark and 
his monumental contribution to world 
affairs if he creates a good community 
program. 

“As a group we must strike now. 
The new administration shows no 
more interest in the cultural approach 
to international affairs than did its 
predecessors. Our group—the A.A.S.A. 
—can and should act.” 

Equally serious with German free- 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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ATLANTIC CITY RETAKEN 


Picture story of 1953 Boardwalk invasion 


1. “Now, Young Fellers, come register here with me, the 
battered survivor of 19 consecutive school administrator 
conventions. So you're J. Earl Bales of Middletown, Ind., 
and you, here on the right, are Verne B. Harris, super- 
intendent of Cook County School District No. 156, Calu- 
met City, Ili.”’ 


2. “Why, John Milligan, you old SOS! Representing 
Atlantic City schools, do you have to greet each and 
every delegate as he comes, or is this just because U.S. 
Commissioner Earl McGrath and | are glamour boys?” 


Your old friend, Supt. J. M. 
Spinning of Rochester, N.Y., 
has been shanghaied by The 
Nation’s Schools to guide you 
on an unconventional conven- 
tion tour. Here he is leaning 
up against the Atlantic Ocean. 
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3. It's Friday the 13th and the booths are going up—but not without some 
smashed fingers. This is the C.P.E.A. booth and No. 2 and No. 4 in the photo- 
graph are the workers: Dick Wynn and Elwood Prestwood of Teachers College 
C.P.E.A. Dr. Worth McClure and Mr. Spinning are self-appointed “advisers.” 


4. Hurrying up Boardwalk with Jim are two past presidents: Herold C. Hunt of Chicago, Mrs. Hunt, Spinning, W. T. White of Dallas, Mrs. Spinning. 
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5. “Yep, he may be a superintendent from Rochester, like you say, but, 
Professor, without they got admission badges they don’t get by me,” Supt. 
James B. McQuown of Ashland, Ky., intercedes in Spinning’s behalf—vunavail- 
ingly. Our hero left his badge on his other suit; cop doubts he has two suits. 
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6. “Boy, | can smell the commercial on this one,” remarks Spinning, as he is 
lined up with Supt. Albert W. Adams of Clayton School, Dagsboro, Del.; 
Lloyd W. Ashby, principal at Elkins Park, Pa., and L. C. McArthur Jr., director 
of elementary education, Orangeburg, S. C., in Nation’s Schools booth. 


8. “Hi, Friend! 
Your name is Vincent Peterson? High school prin- 
cipal at Grosse Pointe? I’m the 19 year old super- 
intendent at Rochester, where taxpayers can toke it.’’ 


Shake hands with a daguerreotype 9. 





7. At the annual Ninety-Six Club dinner, several members were said to be 
under the age of 96. Pick your candidates for this distinction from the 
following (left to right): Supt. Zed L. Foy of Boise, Idaho; Spinning; 
John E. club secretary treasurer, Talladega, Ala.; Chester Miller, 
second vice president, Saginaw, Mich.; President H. M. Ivy, Meridian, Miss. 


Bryan, 


“May | call you Jim?” asks Cyril Woolcock, prin- 
cipal of Hunter College High School, New York City. 
“Why not?” answers Spinning. “The teachers and 
janitors all do. In fact, it’s the best thing I'm called.” 


Li'l Abner.” 
Herbert 











B. Bruner, 
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10. “Yo' Scraggs, yo’ know yo’ is sedimental about 
Supt. Philip J. Hickey of St. Lovis and 
professor at 
versity, step off with Jim Spinning to hear Al Capp. 


New York Uni- 
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11. Brooklyn’s celebrated “banjo” school, a much discussed feature of the 
architectural exhibits, is here seen in model form. Supt. Spinning and Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the Chief State School Officers, may be over- 
heard playing a few chords and sour notes on the banjo building. 


ie me 1-4 


13. “Inhale some of Fred Moffitt’s special Chalk Dust here, Gentlemen. It 
will tickle your old hard palates.” Photographer’s Model Spinning hands out 
copies of The Nation’s Schools anniversary reprint to Business Manager W. I. 
Blundell of the Evanston Township High School District, north of Chicago, 
and to Lovis Armstrong of the New York State Education Department 


15. Arthur Hungerford of the Joint Committee on Educational Television (second from left) advises 
Board Member J. B. Williams and Supt. M. Claude Moore of the Cyer County Schools, Tennessee, 
and “Marilyn Monroe” Spinning on fine points during a break in the convention’s televised show. 


12. Our non-Ph.D. administrator asked the Rochester Times-Union ond the 
Democrat and Chronicle, his hometown papers, to request press service cov- 
erage of the convention. Spinning visits the A.A.S.A. Press Bureau and poses 
with Ben Fine of the New York Times and Dr. Belmont Farley, bureau chief. 
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14. Supt. H. F. Studwell’s Phi Beta Kappa key has ovr friend Jim a little 
jealous until he recalls his own distinction as “executive secretary of the 
Society for the Prevention of Leaving Skins on Sliced Tomatoes.’’ Mr. Studwell 
heads the schools at East Rockaway, N.Y., and the gentleman at the right is 
Principal R. Gardner of Linder Place School, Malvern, N. Y., his neighbor. 


16. Jim Spinning has a confab with Supt. Claude V. 
Courter of Cincinnati, while Principal Harold Howe of 
Andover, Mass., crowds in for some good pointers 





17. Spotted at a party honoring President Virgil Rogers: E. N. Dennard of Waco, Tex.; 18. The army’s wheel of fortune is being turned by 
Paul J. Misner of Glencée, Ill.; Cecil E. Spearman of Hinsdale, Ill., and Willard E. Goslin Major F. H. Evans of adjutant general's office. 
of Peabody College. The center man, Spinning, composed and read a Virgillian Ode. Civilian Spinning observes army’s teaching program. 
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19. Catching the worm at a general session are Early Birds Spinning and mate; to their left on the 
front row are Dwight Flohn, elementary school principal at North Industry, Ohio, a suburb of Canton, 
and Ronald Downing, who is the superintendent of schools at Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico. 


20. Waiting in line to go on the stage: Rabbi Weitz of Atlantic City; C. Dallas 21. Time to say good-by but still as fresh as a field of daisies, Mrs. Pearl 
Shields, Associated Exhibitors president; Sarah Caldwell, N.E.A. president; Wanamaker, superintendent of public instruction for Washington, has to be 
Dr. Tuck Sang-lee, principal of Seoul Normal School, Korea, and A.A.S.A. coerced into “relaxing” on a pile of luggage. The weary one is Jim Spinning; 
President Virgil M. Rogers. The third general session is about to begin. a model's life is plenty tough, and Jim has decided superintending is simpler. 
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dom’s stake in education is the fate 
of the new German republic, Dr. 
Koopman asserted. “If present treaties 
are ratified,’ he said, “it will become 
substantially independent and _ self- 
governing. Our security is its secur- 
ity and vice versa. If it fails as did 
the Weimar Republic, war, uniforms, 
chaos and possibly communism will 
become the order of the day. The 
educational process can and should 
help us.” 


OFF-BEAT KID 


A STRICTLY off-beat kid, Al Capp 

swayed about the auditorium 
“mike” Sunday night and from podium 
or superior height advised educators 
to quit their circling in the old, aver- 
age-child groove. 

“Ours is an efficient system in deal- 
ing with the average child, but it’s 
the worst school system for the un- 
usual, the nonconforming child, the 
weird kid,” he proclaimed in one of 
his crescendos. He had pianissimos, 
as ‘well. 

“Schools I attended had little use 
for me then. Now they brag about 
me,” he added, carefully concealing 
his modesty. “A way must be found 
to reach out and understand the non- 
conforming kids. It is from them 
that creativeness comes. Also from 
the ranks of the kids tossed aside by 
the schools can come Communists.” 
Even so, Al Capp isn’t much afraid 
of communism; it’s our current Mc- 
Cormunism that frightens him. 

Capp’s word cartoons, done in a 
crude Sunday supplement four-color 
process, delighted most of his audi- 
ence. Chiefly the audience applauded 
his Stevens Street pitch. “The only 
pitch I have is to get back to Stevens 
Street [New Haven] where I was born 
Al Kaplan and where they didn’t fight 
wars over the day of the week you 
went to church or over your accent.” 

Most of the superintendents figured 
that just a look at the creator of Li'l 
Abner would sweeten their relations 
with the hometown on-beat kids. But 
what about those off-beats? Could be 
they're anti-Capp as well as anti- 
capitalist. 


FREEDOM COMES HARDER 


UMAN puppets are easy to make 

—three easy lessons and you 
have slaves. President William F. Rus- 
sell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, recommends the “Morgen- 
thau” method of educating for na- 
tional debility. 
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The first lesson in human puppet 
making is to capture the youths and 
separate them from the people, Teacher 
Russell makes clear. Next you widen 
the social rifts and divide the people. 
All that remains then is to create the 
slave mind and the obedient citizen for 
a subject state, either by keeping the 
people in ignorance, or by stressing 
pacificism or slavery in their previous 
history, or by banning reference to 
previous struggles for liberty or pre- 
vious enjoyment of liberty, or by 
downright warping of facts. 

Freedom comes harder. To build 
for national strength instead of na- 
tional debility requires the use of 
education at its boldest and best, Dr. 
Russell told his Monday morning audi- 
ence. It means our youth must be 
solidly behind us, that there must be 
unity in our peoples, that there must 
be tremendous love of country and 
willingness to sacrifice. 

“The various free peoples are re- 
luctant to think of their own educa- 
tional programs as having interna- 
tional implications for their defense,” 
Dr. Russell declared. “To protect our- 
selves in the present cold war, there 
must be some sort of a new effort, 
some sort of cooperation of most or 
all of the nations that have banded 
together for mutual defense in the cold 
war. No Iron Curtain or neutral coun- 
tries should be admitted.” 


SCHOOL STARVATION 


O RESCUE education from slow 

starvation calls for leadership 
which in insight and militancy exceeds 
anything we have been able to gener- 
ate to date,” John K. Norton, head of 
educational administration at Colum- 
bia University, said Wednesday. 

“Since 1931, disposable national in- 
come, after discounting both price rises 
and taxes, has increased 40 per cent 
per person,” he asserted. “We have 
never been in a better economic posi- 
tion to support schools, but we have 
not chosen to do so. 

“Rather we have increased our 
standard of living in almost every re- 
spect. Then when we find it difficult 
to pay for the automobiles, liquor, TV 
sets, and gadgets that make up some 
of our increased standard of living, 
we strike out at taxes in general rather 
than making the discriminating deci- 
sion called for in the case of school 
taxes.” 

Dr. Norton wants superintendents 
to tell the people the naked truth 
about the financial malnutrition from 











which their schools have suffered for 
the last 20 years. He wants the people 
to know that many of the weaknesses 
in education are the result of this par- 
tial financial starvation. He wants 
alliances with Labor and “all power 
groups of our society that can be con- 
vinced of the indispensibility of first- 
rate education in the future safety and 
growth of the United States.” 


BUSINESS FELLOWS 


OY E. LARSON, National Citi- 

zens Commission chairman, 
picked the state of North Carolina to 
prove a point, and he supported his 
point by careful documentation on 
Tuesday night. His thesis is that the 
American system of universal educa- 
tion has been an indispensable factor 
in the astounding industrial develop- 
ment of this country. 

He picked North Carolina, Citizen 
Larsen explained, because in 1900 ic 
was a poor state with a high illiteracy 
rate, while today it ranks high both 
culturally and materially. In 1900 it 
appropriated $100,000 for the support 
of its schools, and in 1950 a total of 
$108,000,000. With this general cul- 
tural expansion, on which he elabo- 
rated, came the business prosperity he 
also pictured. 

“Before business can open up that 
new frontier—the purchasing power of 
the poor—we must open up the minds 
of the people,” he maintained. “We 
must provide the great majority of 
citizens with skills necessary for the 
production of wealth and with the 
varied interests and tastes necessary for 
the consumption of many products of 
an industrialized society.” 

As president of Time Inc., Mr. Lar- 
sen has been given personal evidence 
of the purchasing power of the poor. 
In 1916 the combined North Carolina 
circulation of the nation’s five largest 
magazines was 80,000; in 1950, it was 
323,000. 


CHURCHMAN’S VIEWS 
N? DOZERS yet no dissenters— 


that’s a masterly achievement for 
a Vespers speaker. “Freedom has its 
limits, and not even academic freedom 
is absolute,’ Dr. Douglas Horton of 
the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches in America warned 
his Sunday audience. “The teacher 
must not give ground for any action of 
contempt before the court of ata- 
demic decency. 
“Nor can any agency of govern- 
ment truly argue for an unlimited 
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right to investigate the teaching of 
the schools. The sometimes neces- 
sary investigation must be conducted 
sO as not to impair the work of the 
good teacher and the morale of the 
good school.” He added: 

“The teaching of the. good’ school 
and the true church is that, though 
one cannot do anything he wants to 
in this world, he is free to be his best 
and to do his best. The basic matter 
in the teaching of freedom is to com- 
municate the faith that freedom to be 
one’s best is not only possible but is 
encouraged in the world we live in.” 


NO LOCKING OF HORNS 
Ts day Adlai E. Stevenson of Illi- 


nois was fraternizing with Repub- 
licans as well as with Democrats in 
Washington, Sen. Paul A. Douglas of 
Illinois was in Atlantic City accusing 
the new administration of possible ex- 
tension of the Korean war and of get- 
ting us into hot water in Europe. 
His opponent in the so-called con- 
vention debate, filling the original 
Ralph Bunche spot on the convention 
calendar, was the milder Congressman 
Carl T. Curtis of Nebraska. His plea 
was for abolition of the U.N. veto 
power once a nation had been branded 
an aggressor by the U.N. Assembly. 





FINANCE 





HE wherefors and the therefores of 

a financial crisis in the schools at a 
time of unprecedented prosperity drew 
a few heads of half-impoverished school 
systems to a Clinic session Thursday 
morning. Hobart M. Corning was the 
doctor in charge of clinic operation. 

The really impoverished schools are 
not represented in Atlantic City, Dr. 
John K. Norton of Teachers College, 
Columbia, made clear. The'administra- 
tors of 50 per cent of the nation’s 
schools haven't the vision or else 
haven't the cash to pay $2 for a sand- 
wich and $10-up for a room. 

While they agreed on reasons for 
the financial plight of the schools—80 
per cent of the tax monies going to 
Uncle Sam's bottomless pit, local tax 
structures being one beeg mess, bond- 
ing and taxes having hit a dead end, 
the men also agreed that they had set 
up arbitrary barriers for themselves. 
These local barriers they could clear 
if they would go in training for it 
and soon the citizens would be de- 
manding better schools than they them- 
selves were timidly asking for. 
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OPINION FROM HARVARD 


A= you inclined to agree with the 

statement: “The evils of control- 
ness are dissipated by purposing”? If 
not, argue the issue with Alfred D. 
Simpson, professor of education at 
Harvard. By a few finger exercises 
in semantics, he is trying to drive 
home “the tardy timeliness of co- 
ordination of school support, local 
and central.” 

Dr. Simpson will tell you, as he did 
a discussion group on Monday, that 
while we must search for stronger 
local sources of school support there 
is also the necessity for central sup- 
ports from the nation and the states 
“in order to bulwark the adequacy 
which is residual only in the total 
fisc,” and—in a rhetorical anticlimax— 
“to guarantee equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity.” 

For the truth is, as Dr. Simpson 
asserts, the children comprising the 
school load and the local tax re- 
sources just do not exist in neat equal 
proportions place by place. 





ADMINISTRATION 





HE superintendent of schools as a 

carbon copy of the 1890 Big Busi- 
ness executive is a vanishing American, 
said Howard A. Dawson, executive 
secretary of the N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education. “Superintendents are 
working today in obvious recognition 
that all the brains of the operation do 
not rest at the top,” was Dr. Dawson's 
opinion. This cooperative approach to 
decision making was offered as a part 
of the changing character of the super- 
intendency. 

The community influence emerged as 
another factor in this change. The su- 
perintendent, it was suggested, needs 
to work with all elements of a com- 
munity. “The tragedy of our times is 
that so few people are directly in- 
volved in their own community af- 
fairs,” suggested L. D. Haskew of the 
University of Texas in pointing out 
that few superintendents work with 
more than a minority of local citizens. 


PRAISE FOR PRESSURE GROUPS 


T MAY have come as something 

of a shock, but schoolmen were 
told that it’s better to have pressures 
exerted against the schools than not 
to have them at all. 

“Pressures are the cries of pain of 
a society wanting some changes made,” 
said Daniel Davies, coordinator for the 


Middle Atlantic C.P.E.A. It is a chal- 
lenge to school administrators to turn 
pressure into opportunities for leader- 
ship, according to Dr. Davies. 

“A pressure is a problem with the 
heat turned on” was the definition 
offered by the panel of interrogators. 
According to a survey made recently 
by Paul Miller, superintendent from 
Warren, Ohio, the heat is on every- 
where. Supt. Miller's findings showed 
“community leadership and _responsi- 
bilities to the public” as the common- 
est pressure. More than a score of 
problems were mentioned, including 
anonymous letters, women’s clubs, and 
“the one hundred contests I was asked 
to conduct last year.” 

It was Dr. Davies’ contention that 
pressures themselves reveal new vistas 
for educational administration. Pres- 
sures fall into patterns, he said, and as 
he revealed an intricate chart he dis- 
cussed the trilogy of the job, the man, 
and the social matrix. The chart had 
more than Rube Goldberg interest: 
It showed content, process and timing 
in relation to the administrator. 

Questions from the floor indicated 
the scope of the pressures being faced 
throughout the country. What about 
advertising rulers, book covers, and 
calendars? What do you do when 
the town’s “wheels” start turning for 
a teacher candidate without real quali- 
fication? What about the funds and 
drives the pupils are asked to put over? 

Use them all as opportunities, was 
Dr. Davies’ reply. Skill in communi- 
cation and a constructive point of view 


‘are required. 


"It’s not like the old days,” said 
W. R. McIntosh, superintendent from 
Rockford, Ill. The job of the educa- 
tional administrator is more commu- 
nity, less school, he suggested, and the 
superintendent's judgment does not 
have to be taken whole-hog. “We deal 
with people today,” Mr. McIntosh re- 
minded the audience, “who don’t have 
to take it if they don’t want to.” 





BUILDINGS 





OR aid on schoolhouse planning, 

people will turn out in numbers 
even on the last weary morning of a 
convention. Here are some of the real 
or tentative conclusions of the building 
clinic of which Supt. Mortimer Brown 
of El Paso, Tex., was chairman. 

We are still in the Dark Ages of 
high school design. Bring the teachers 
and the community into the planning, 
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visit other new high school buildings, 
and then plan the best you can. 

Fluorescent lighting is a better bet 
if the lights must burn many hours 
during the day and in the evening; 
otherwise, incandescent. 

Bring the classroom ceiling down, 
but not unless the natural lighting can 
be made adequate. 

A dual purpose room is a more sen- 
sible solution than a multipurpose 
room is. Too many uses mean too 
much scene shifting. 

Teachers are getting the “hot-foot” 
from radiant heated floors. Use radiant 
pipes in base panels or ceilings. The 
best heating system for a school is a 
“parcel of heating types.” 

Cinder block (not 4 inch. but 8 
inch) makes a better interior partition 
than plaster does, even when the costs 
are the same. 

You can make large savings if you 
will ask for bids properly: Seek as 
many as 15 bidders; cultivate the con- 
tracting group; time the bids so that 
they go out when contractors are hun- 
gry; go outside the community to find 
bidders; don’t let them get away with 
claims of honest errors in bidding but 
hold them to it and they won't make 
mistakes later. 


ECONOMIES POSSIBLE 

HERE is no Hadacol in construc- 

tion materials; don’t be oversold on 
wide general use of materials that 
were designed for limited specific use.” 
The adviser was Henry L. Wright, 
architect of Los Angeles, addressing 
a large discussion group seeking “Econ- 
omies in Building Construction.” 

Questions and answers from the 
floor came in bunches. Some samples: 

Is the campus plan more economical 
than the conventional school plant? 
Yes, in California, said Mr. Wright. 

Can plans be used economically for 
building more than one structure if 
they are to be similar? No, because 
no two situations are alike. 

Are new buildings too substantial? 
Would they last longer than their 
expected life of practical usefulness? 
No positive answer, but one member 
of-the panel ventured: “That's why 
we favor the less expensive one-story 
building—a school building is never 
finished or static.” 

What about working with lay 
groups? O.K., if the architect doesn’t 
have to deal with a lot of people. Let 
administrator screen the 


the school 


suggestions and pass them on to the 
architect with minimal confusion. 
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And flexibility? Of course—the 
increasing concern is for greater utili- 
zation and fluidity of space in both 
old and new buildings. 

Can we save money by “timing” 
the contract? Yes, as much as 10 or 
15 per cent, if bids are sought when 
the market is at low ebb. 

Segregated bids? No, Let one con- 
tractor correlate the work of the sub- 
contractors. 

And a parting word of advice: 
“Give the architect more time for 
planning.” 


LIGHTING DILEMMA 


T’S a 50-50 chance that schools soon 

to be constructed in rural commu- 
nities will make maximum use of 
natural daylight. There's just a chance 
they won't, for opinion was about 
evenly divided on the subject. 

“Why bring daylight in,” asked one 
superintendent, “when most of the 
classrooms have to have their lights 
turned on when the weather is dis- 
mal?” “Aren't they on, anyway?” 
asked another. 

Lost in the maze of much talk and 
speculation but little authoritative evi- 
dence, superintendents discussed foot: 
candles, glare, clerestories, fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting, and win- 
dowless gymnasiums. Wistfully they 
wondered aloud and in unison if as 
many as two illuminating engineers 
could give answers that would have 
some degree of permanence. 


N.E.A.’S NEED 
HERE was a soprano obbligato to 


the superintendents’ lament over 
the sardine situation in elementary 
classrooms. Shed a tear over education's 
housing problem at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, sang Sarah C. Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the N.E.A. There, 541 nine-to- 
five o'clock scholars squeeze into activ- 
ity rooms designed for 200, plus a 
stray garage or two. Shed a tear, 
Good Brothers, she implored, and drop 
a shekel, for the proposed new N.E.A. 
building in Washington will cost a 
fat five million. 


CURRICULUM 


NY high school teacher or school 

administrator interested in the 
prevention of teen-age loafing and in 
helping young people build construc- 
tive rather than destructive habits and 
attitudes had better get to work right 
now, J. Dan Hill of the U.S. Office of 
Education contends. 








The job is to adjust the school pro- 
gram so that boys and girls won't drop 
out before they are graduated from 
high school. Teachers and principals 
have more time right now than they 
will have in a few years when the 
present heavy elementary school en- 
rollments arrive in high schools. 

Dr. Hill says the first step is to 
convince the public that anything less 
than high school graduation is mini- 
mum schooling. The next step is to 
collect and analyze local data about 
the causes of drop-outs in the com- 
munity. After that comes the organi- 
zation of supervised work experience 
and, finally, the revising of courses of 
study that will help slow students feel 
secure in their jobs and advance in 
them. 

Detroit, he says, has an excellent 
program carried on in conjunction 
with 26 public and private agencies. 

HE clinic on curriculum issues was 

concerned with diagnosing drop- 
outs. The illness was more obvious than 
the cure. “A drop-out study, if it is to be 
valid, cannot be done overnight,” Har- 
old C, Hand of the University of Illi- 
nois reminded the delegates. Remem- 
ber, he warned, that the reasons often 
given for leaving school are not the 
real ones. 

Dr. Hand recommended that super- 
intendents look into the real costs of 
attending school. “Prestige activities 
include out a lot of pupils from the 
lower economic brackets,’ Dr. Hand 
suggested. 


NOT GOOD, JUST OLD 


O LESS person than George Ber- 

nard Shaw advised superintend- 
ents how to recognize good teaching. 
As quoted by Frederick M. Raubinger, 
commissioner of education for New 
Jersey, Shaw said: “Look at a thousand 
{teaching situations}. Then another 
thousand, another, and then think 
seriously about it before deciding.” 

Dr. Raubinger had other suggestions 
for superintendents concerned with in- 
structional leadership. Learn from 
teachers, he said, and speak the lan- 
gauge of teachers. Salaries based on 
rating scale or no, the superintendent 
can't dodge the duty of evaluating 
teachers. 

Meeting jointly with members of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and _ the 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, superintendents heard that 
“there are no noneducational affairs 
that should occupy the time of the 
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superintendent.” Surprised and skep- 
tical schoolmen surmised that that was 
just another way of saying, “Life is 
education.” 

More advice to superintendents was 
the suggestion that they bone up on 
the history of America’s public schools. 
The answers to many critics can be 
found there. Dorothy Thompson's re- 
cent outburst of nostalgia for the good 
old days becomes pretty hollow, said 
Commissioner Raubinger, when the 
facts of that time are considered. Fifty 
years ago with only 2000 American 
youths in college and with one out of 
10 eligible youths enrolled in high 
schools, the times were definitely not 


good—just old. 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HE trend is toward more attention 

to the needs of exceptional chil- 
dren, but 60 per cent of the children 
having exceptionalities are not now 
getting the help they should have, 
according to William Cruickshank of 
Syracuse University. The school should 
provide the “assessment services” nec- 
essary to do the job of directing each 
child’s talents toward the good life, 
considering whatever personal limita- 
tions exist. 

“There's a difference between a de- 
fect and a handicap,” asserted Dr. 
Cruickshank. “Each of you with glasses 
has a defect, but you don’t consider 
it a handicap now that those horn- 
rims are perched on your nose. Accept 
into the normal environment the child 
who has compensated for his defect 
and has conquered its handicapping 
effects.” 

Progress in educating teachers to 
work with exceptional children has a 
long way to go, it was agreed, but 
the 175 schools now offering such 
preparation add up to exactly 175 
more than existed in 1914. 


REPORT CARDS 


i ipens jolly news for Teacher is that 
those periodic letters to his parents 


reporting the progress or regression of 
Dennis the Menace are fast being re- 
placed by a series of conferences with 


the Senior Menace or his lawful 
spouse. 

Indeed it is good practice to let 
Dennis make his own evaluation pro- 
vided he makes it of himself and not 
of Teacher. 

“Promotion by age has backfired,” 
Ruth M. Strang of Columbia's T.C. 
told a Wednesday group, “and retarded 
readers are piling up in junior high 
school.” 
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In senior high school as well, ac- 
cording to Supt. Paul A. Young of 
York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. “The secondary school of 
today can expect students with reading 
skills ranging from a low of what 
would be expected of third or fourth 
grade pupils to a high of what would 
be expected of college graduates,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Young thinks this matter of 
reading skills in high school deserves 
more administrative concern than does 
any other phase of the curriculum to- 
day. Administrators must acquaint the 
faculty with the potentialities of read- 
ing improvement programs and, possi- 
bly, import a college trained specialist 
to conduct some in-service training in 
reading therapy. 

Getting back to reporting pupil 
progress, the report card the child 
takes home should always “accentuate 
the positive.” Specifically it should tell: 
(1) how the child is growing; (2) 
why he is, or is not, making the ex- 
pected progress, and (3) what the 
parent can do about it. 


KIDS WHO FOLLOW CROPS 
OW would I feel and what would 
I want to have happen if I were 
a migratory child?” 

The superintendent who answers 
this question personally will be a long 
way toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of the kids who follow the crops, 
says Howard Dawson, executive secre- 
tary of the N.E.A.’s Department of 
Rural Education. 

Shirley Greene agreed. Mr. Greene, 
director of a research project for the 
National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor, described migratory chil- 
dren as occupants of a dismal sort of 
No Man’s Land. Unwelcome and under 
fire from the schools, the laws, the 
economy, and the family, “many a 
migratory child when he gets beyond 
the fourth grade is an educational 
pioneer for his own family.” 

Mr. Greene warned that the school 
which tackles this problem is opening 
up a Pandora's box. “This is no single 
problem; there are social, political and 
economic consequences inherent here,” 
and a community is sometimes not 
very keen on starting the snowball 
rolling. A case in point is the Mich- 
igan community which started to tackle 
this thing of children migratory work- 
ers and either found it too hot to 
handle or found the kids just not 
worth the effort. 

The public must become aware of 
the problem, said the panel of Cali- 


fornia superintendents provided as in- 
terrogators. America will not “dare 
forget the bitter ballad of the slums,” 
they said. Slow to arouse at times, the 
citizens of our country “have never 
long tolerated gross inequity,” prom- 
ised Dr. Dawson. 


PARENTS, NOT GOPHERS 


2 leeegen aren't gophers at work on 

the school grounds of Winnetka, 
Ill. They are parents digging into cur- 
ricular problems on the grass-roots 
level. The usual surface level of par- 
ticipation is too shallow for Winnet- 
kans, ever alert to experimental work 
in the school community. 

Supt. Gilbert S. Willey of the Win- 
netka public schools interested a Tues- 
day audience with his striking accounts 
of lay citizens participating with school 
people in curriculum planning. Said 
he, in summation: 

“When the school system, A, and the 
community, B, unite in the study of 
common interests and problems, the 
result is greater than the sum of the 
two parts. There is engendered the 
third component part made up of in- 
creased mutual understanding and 
trust, respect, appreciation, friendliness 
and all the finer ingredients which 
make for an atmosphere for living and 
learning in a community.” 


JOHN BOUGHT A BIKE 


T TIMES and in places, the Amer- 
ican people have lost faith in 
their public schools. How is this 
faith to be renewed? How is the 
edge of current criticism to be blunted? 
To find the answers to these two 
questions, look in the 1953 yearbook, 
its chairman, Lawrence G. Derthick 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., told the Mon- 
day morning session. There are two 
technics, which he developed with 
some fascinating examples: (1) tell 
the story of the schools objectively, 
impressively, even dramatically, and 
(2) keep open the channels of two- 
way communication and give parents 
and lay citizens a share in making 
basic decisions affecting their schools. 
To get the story of how a junior 
high school arithmetic class finally con- 
vinced John, their problem classmate, 
to buy a new bike instead of a rattle- 
trap car, you will have to buy the 
yearbook and run it down. Ie is fair 
to tell that the class did a thorough 
job of investigating all the bugs in 
used cars in general and in their teach- 
er's hasty purchase of a used car in 
particular. 
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INTERMEDIATE UNITS 





" THE county superintendent on 
the way out or on the way up? 
Ir looked Wednesday afternoon as if 
his office is decidedly on the way up, 
but nobody cared to predict the réle 
of the county superintendent once 
proper reorganization of districts is 
complete. 

From Pennsylvania and from Cali- 
fornia came descriptions of well 
stocked instructional materials centers 
with regular school pick-ups and deliv- 
eries, group and individual guidance 
services, and psychological and health 
services that now are functions as- 
sumed by the county superintendents 
offices. For many of these services 
there is no basis under the law, but 
they are being carried on with excel- 
lent results. 

The consensus was that many of 
these special services should be con- 
tinued by an intermediate unit once 
the reorganization pattern becomes 
more or less complete. 





GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 


LANETARY brotherhood” is the 

new phrase in group relations, 
members of a Monday discussion group 
heard, and they liked the sound of it 
on the tongue. The taste of it, though, 
can be pretty tangy and has to be 
acquired; they've sampled it, and they 
know. And now they must make it 
palatable to_ the children— it's ex- 
termely urgent that they do make it 
palatable. 

Neither Chairman Frederick  F. 
Quinlan of Lake Forest, Ill, nor the 
audience was surprised to have the 
job dumped in their laps. As Everett 
W. Clinchy, the eloquent president 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, told them, the respon- 
sibility for cultivating a taste for 
planetary brotherhood rests on the 
home, the church and synagogue, civic 
organizations, the press, radio and 
films—but the school can do the most 
systematic job of all. 

Four superintendents who have had 
successful experiences in brotherhood 
projects related some of their activities. 





OVERSEAS PROJECTS 
LASSROOM teachers in 
states are selling souvenir stamps 

to help supply educational materials 

to underdeveloped countries. At a 


most 
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Monday discussion group, A. J. Lam- 
brinudi of New York City asked the 
superintendents to back their teachers 
so that they can carry on the work 
“in spite of malicious and irresponsible 
attacks being brought against them 
from many quarters.” He also urged 
administrators to interest students in 
the UNESCO gift coupon plan. 

The N.E.A.'s executive committee 
on Tuesday called upon teachers of 
the nation to provide clothing for the 
teachers of Korea—ready-made suits 
for men and woolen goods for women 
from which they can make their own 
garments. CARE will serve as agent 
for this phase of the reactivated Over- 
seas Teacher Fund. 





ADULT EDUCATION 





CHOOLMEN with beautiful plants 

standing idle every evening and 
schoolmen with facilities so swamped 
by adults that the pupils are griping 
got to talking Wednesday afternoon 
and learned from each other. 

There was the California music 
building that no one entered. “Get 
a hell of a good music teacher,” a 
schoolman volunteered. “Once at our 
high school we put out a ‘Cooking’ 
sign of evenings, but nobody nibbled. 
Then we tried a little buffoonery. We 
put up a ‘Cooking for Guests’ sign 
and brought in three or four local 
caterers as instructors. We were 
mobbed.” 

A man whose school plant is bulg- 
ing evenings as well as days is Supt. 
J. D. McGehee of Lepanto, Ark. His 
philosophy in regard to community 
use of the school plant is this: 

“Some of us school folks don’t trust 
the public. We're always afraid the 
people will make a mistake. I say the 
people have just as much right to 
make a mistake as they have to make 
a right decision. Give them their head 
on the use of the school facilities. 
Mighty soon they'll come back and 
retract their errors.” 





RELIGION 





| 2 teenvrlecser de including Mr. Satan, 

has found the released time pro- 
gram for religious education rather 
third rate. 

Where it is operating, the best the 
churches have been able to do—from 
the Anabaptists to the Zoroastrians— 
is to entice one-third or less of the 


public school children into these one 
hour a week classes. 

The schools aren't too happy because 
the children remaining on the premises 
can do little more than mark time 
while their classmates are away. 

Yet, Mr. Satan can't call the idea a 
failure except perhaps in Fairbury, 
Neb., where the ministers doubled as 
religious instructors. Parishioners’ fu- 
nerals and other local rites and wrongs 
kept interfering until after three 
semesters the clergy called it quits. 

Three New York cities—New York, 
New Rochelle and Bronxville—for ex- 
ample, have proved that released time 
can operate under the federal constitu- 
tion if certain simple rules are fol- 
lowed. These were given before a fair 
sized audience on Tuesday afternoon. 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., and Richmond, 
Calif., the council of churches takes a 
trailer to the school, which obviates a 
Bronxville problem. There, to get to 
the church of one sect there was a 
long hike at 11 a.m., and the route led 
past candy stores and bakery shops. By 
the time their religious instructor re- 
ceived them, the kids were so plastered 
with jelly doughnuts, popsicles and 
bubble gum that her messages scarcely 
penetrated the surface. 

On the whole, the school administra- * 
tors were sympathetic toward the well 
intentioned efforts of local religious 
leaders to establish such programs, but, 
as Supt. Howard V. Funk of Bronxville 
put it, the experience to date “has 
raised new issues and settled none of 
the old ones.” 





TRANSPORTATION 





OO much pressure to transport 
more and more children who live 
closer and closer to school” is the big 
problem of school transportation, ac- 
cording to school superintendents faced 
with the issue. 

Delos P. Culp of Alabama Polytech- 
nic suggested walking is about as vital 
a part of our 1953 society as the 
cigar store Indian. Others in the room 
suggested its usefulness is also just 
as overrated, 

Trying to agree on an optimum age 
for bus drivers was no easy task. Could 
teen-agers do it? Frank Cyr of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, em- 
phatically said “Yes.” “Many of us 
were out at age 17 making our way. 
What makes you think 17 year olds 
can't take responsibility for driving a 
school bus—yes, even a 66 passenger 
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job?” Furthermore, Dr. Cyr pointed 
out, safety studies show that more 
accidents occur among school bus driv- 
ers aged 20 to 25 than in any other 
age group. The states with laws pro- 
hibiting bus drivers under 21 are in 
for some severe needling from many 
of the superintendents taking part in 
the transportation discussion. 

State laws still talk most in terms 
of mileage when it comes to who 
should get a ride. In some “enlight- 
ened” locales, however, laws are also 
concerned with other criteria~heavily 
traveled highways, multiple safety haz- 
ards, and the like. 





THE EXHIBITS 





HE bigness of the convention was 

shouted and echoed by the com- 
mercial exhibits. Largest by far in the 
history of the A.AS.A., the exhibit 
covered more than 105,000 square feet 
in 700 booths of 500 different spon- 
sors. Another 75 qualified firms had 
to be denied the opportunity to dis- 
play their products. 

“Bigness,” too, was expressed irr the 
fact that “big business” was repre- 
sented by several newcomers. Large 
manufacturers of recreation supplies, 
household appliances, and furniture 
have discovered the school market 
with its pressing needs for new build- 
ings, new equipment, and new sup- 
plies. 

Improved products were displayed 
in ali the general categories—class- 
room furniture, transportation, lunch- 
room and audio-visual equipment. 
Newness and improvement were 
achieved through designs emphasizing 
flexibility, color, comfort, better ma- 
terials, and factory mass production 
of many items previously hand-made 
and built-in during the traditional 
course of construction of a school 
building. 

School furniture topped the list of 
new products and developments, with 
32 firms showing a wide range of de- 
signs. Displays of conventional class- 
room chairs and desks matched new 
designs in number but not in the 
attention they received from the con- 
vention-goers. New lines promised 
greater flexibility through such fea- 
tures as stackability, nestability and 
groupability. In some cases attach- 
able (and, conversely, detachable) 
parts could be fastened to classroom 
chair structures to fill the differing 
needs of each individual school system. 
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In school transportation, too, new 
developments were in evidence. The 
adaptation of the transit type of bus 
to the school bus field was one of these 
new steps. This flat-nosed front has 
been in use by city bus companies 
for many years, and it has now been 
made available to school systems. 

Another impressive and ingenious 
development in school transportation 
is the addition of hydraulic lifts to 
raise students confined to wheel chairs 
into the bus itself. Such lifts, which 
have been used on the back of trucks 
for some time, are now available on 
the side of school buses. These plat- 
forms are especially useful for crip- 
pled children and can lift a pupil in 
a wheel chair directly into the school 
bus without danger. 

New developments were not con- 
fined to school furniture and school 
transportation, however. An advanced 
type of microscope projector projects 
on-a regular sized movie screen an 
image of minute living organisms, 
usually seen only under a microscope. 

Also, the vast variety of displays of 
instructional materials for kindergarten 
and early elementary grades makes one 
yearn to be a youngster again. This 
material is evident in toys, games 
reading materials, and products de- 
signed to aid in developing muscular 
and visual coordination. 

Flexibility of design, already dis- 
cussed in connection with school seat- 
ing, has produced some new answers 
to the vexing problems surrounding 
lunchroom tables. New models were 
displayed that not only folded and 
stored in small recesses but also could 
be moved easily to any place in a 
school, Others were designed so that 
one half of a table top, divided length- 
wise, could be folded down to form 
a seat bench. 

Another “first time” product was 
the glass block especially designed for 
top lighting of corridors, gymnasiums 
and cafeterias, although also recom- 
mended for classrooms “if the blocks 
are properly placed.” The ceiling block 
distributes light on a diffusion pattern 
rather than at directed angles. 

Much in evidence was the new and 
better use of plastics in lighting fix- 
tures. 

Cabinetwork, including classroom 
storage cabinets, book shelves, labora- 
tory work counters and even chalk- 
boards, has been made more func- 
tional. These items of school equip- 
ment have been redesigned to become 
standard modular, movable units. Raw 


materials used in their construction 
have been selected to fit improved 
factory production methods and to 
replace the haphazardness of on-the- 
job hand built methods. 

Many new and old school equip- 
ment and furniture suppliers can be 
rightfully proud of the advanced and 
ingenious variety of new and rede- 
signed exhibits shown this year at 
Adlantic City. The A.AS.A. displays 
this year warranted and captured the 
interest and imagination of the con- 
ventioneers of 1953 as never before. 

Judging from the conversations 
about things to come, 1954 should 
be bigger and better. The war babies 
have grown up to be big business 
and big news. 





RESEARCH 





DUCATIONAL research has out- 

grown adolescence and reached 
maturity—it has moved from the “cult” 
stage to a policy and program level, 
William C. Carr, executive secretary 
of the N.E.A., told the 400 who at- 
tended the annual banquet of the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation Monday evening. Dr. Carr re- 
called the “glitter, promise and pres- 
tige” attached to the term 30 years ago, 
when educational research was to lead 
us to the “pedagogical Utopia.” 

To show evidence of its maturity, 
educational research today must 
speed up and systemize its efforts to 
be of use in school administration and 
teaching. It should bring its findings 
to parents and lawmakers. It needs 
too, to be a little bolder in its con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Carr estimated that only five 
to ten million dollars annually ‘is in- 
vested in research for education, as 
compared to billions of dollars spent 
for research by industry and the gov- 
ernment. He urged that the admin- 
istrator and researcher get together, 
because “research must be an essential 
part of the school program, and con- 
sequently an essential part of the 
school budget.” 





EDPRESS 





 Beaoneragrery AL investigation of 
schools and universities is more 
likely to be congressional interfer- 


members of the Educational 
of America were 


ence,” 
Press Association 
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told at their annual luncheon by Alan 
Barth of the Washington Post. 

Referring to Senator McCarthy's 
crusade, as augmented by Senator Jen- 
ner and Representative Velde, Mr. 
Barth described their intentions as “a 
barbaric invasion to enforce conform- 
ity on agencies of learning—an at- 
tempt of zealots to put upon these 
institutions the imprint of their preju- 
dices—in short, the attack of ignorance 
on learning.” 

“Their idea of making the schools 
adjuncts of the state is in reality a 
communistic doctrine,” he said. 


INHOSPITABLE ATMOSPHERE 

Educators who assume that 
gressional investigations are 
“where reason prevails,” and therefore 
schools and colleges have nothing to 
fear, are going to be surprised to find 
themselves “in an atmosphere that is 
inhospitable to persons of academic 
background. The hearings will be in 
terms of personalities, not truths, and 
the discussions will inescapably center 
on allegations of an Allan Zoll or a 
Mervin K. Hart. The total effect will 
be intimidation of American colleges 
and teachers.” 

Earlier in the day, members of the 
Edpress group gasped somewhat when 
Lyle M. Spencer, president of Science 
Research Associates, Inc., told them 
that “most adult educators do not read 
as well as, and certainly no better 
than, the average college freshman.” 
Advising the editors on problems of 
readability, Mr. Spencer observed that 
“we overestimate the impact and cov- 
erage of the things we see in print, 
especially if it’s our own product. 

“What research has learned about 
mass merchandising can be applied 
to education's problems of communica- 
tion,” he said, as he urged that budgets 
for educational periodicals include pro- 
visions for studies to discover who 
really are the readers of the magazine, 
what they read, and why. 

New officers of the organization 
were announced as follows: president, 
G. Kerry Smith, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; secretary treasurer (re-elected), 
Mildred S. Fenner, managing editor 
of the NEA Journal; vice presidents, 
northwest region, Henry Galbreth, edi- 
tor, Midland Schools (lowa); north- 
east region, Clara S. Littledale, editor, 
Parents’ Magazine; southeast region, 
Vincent Raines, Alabama Education 
Association; southwest region, Inks 
Franklin, editor, School and Commu- 
nity (Missouri). 


con- 
places 
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School. Boards Accept Responsibility 
for Citizens of Tomorrow 


CONFIDENCE in the Eisen- 

hower approach to federal aid 
to education, a belief that America’s 
children should study the international 
approach to peace, and a determina- 
tion to strengthen the American 
School Board Association—these were 
the “Big Three” of the ideas accepted 
by board members at their convention 
in Atlantic City February 12 to 14. 

At the final business session the 
committee studying federal aid to edu- 
cation declined to report specific rec- 
ommendations, stating that the com- 
mittee had confidence that the present 
national administration will make its 
proposals on this issue after a complete 
investigation of the facts. Favoring 
continued federal help in federally im- 
pacted areas, the committee deferred 
its report another year. 

By a vote of approximately 3 to | 
the delegates from the 41 states rep- 
resented approved the teaching of in- 
ternational cooperation and America’s 


role in the U.N. and UNgsco. The 
theme of the convention was “Citizens 
of Tomorrow—the School Board's Re- 
sponsiblity,” and the delegates recog- 
nized that citizens of the air-atomic 
age will need a world point of view. 

With 600 board members present in 
Atlantic City—the largest convention 
yet held by the association—the dele- 
gates gave attention to problems of 
strengthening the organization. How 
it will be financed, maintained and en- 
larged into a more potent force in the 
nation’s education were questions 
asked but left largely unanswered. 

In his annual report to the associa- 
tion, President Frank H. Trotter told 
the board members that, while much 
has been accomplished for the good of 
the public schools through activities 
of the association, “more could have 
been done if the association had the 
funds adequately to provide the serv- 
ices requested to meet the needs of the 
various state school board associations.” 


Edgar Morphet, professor of education at the University of California, sits 
back, while Fred J. Hipp, executive secretary, New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion, and Glenn Featherston, director of administration of state and local 
school systems, U.S. Office of Education, lean forward to give some advice 
to J. H. Woodall, Woodland, Ga., president of the Georgia School Board 
Association, and C. H. Vaughan Jr. and Blair Gensamer, school board mem- 


bers at New Kensington, Pa. 








To the problems of shortages of 
teachers, finance and school buildings 
were added some equally important 
issues by A.A.S.A. President Virgil M. 
Rogers. “Ensure all critics the right 
to be heard, but protect the schools 
from those who would misuse them 
and destroy them. Define and defend 
the right and responsibility of teachers 
and administrators to teach without 
fear of reprisal’ Assure the continua- 
tion of the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values in a nonsectarian pub- 
lic school environment, as the best 
hope of preserving our free institu- 
tions.” 

William G. Carr, N.E.A. executive 
secretary, pointed out to the school 
board members that a new danger of 
federal encroachment on the local 
autonomy of schools may be develop- 
ing. “Local boards of education face 
some difficult problems in the light of 
the announced intention of Congress 
to investigate schools and colleges. Lo- 
cally and nationally, these are your 
problems.” 


STEP TOWARD REGIMENTATION? 

“Is it necessary and proper,’ Dr. 
Carr asked, “for an agency of our na- 
tional government to review your 
selection of teachers, your choice of 
textbooks, your policy on the com- 
position of school libraries, or your 
rules regarding the use of your school 
buildings for public discussion? Does 
such an investigation under present 
conditions affront the concept of local 
control of education? Is the danger of 
subversion in our schools today so 
clear and so present as to justify in- 
tervention by the legislative branch of 
the national government? If these in- 
vestigations should lead the Congress 
to enact or to suggest regulations gov- 
erning schools, will this be the first 
step toward federal regimentation?” 


























In the keynote address, James A. 
Redmond, president of the Texas 
Association of School Boards and 
president of the Beaumont School 
Board, emphasized the importance of 
personnel policies in school board 
function. Reviewing the familiar facts 
ot able college graduates by-passing 
teacher preparation curriculums and 
the alarming exodus of superior teach- 
ers from the profession into other 
fields of work, Mr. Redmond observed 
that “today, as never before, the im- 
portance and essentials of good sound 
employer-employe relationship are be- 
ing recognized, particularly in school 
administration.” 

Some practical personnel policies 
were outlined for further discussion 
by board members as they met in 
small groups. 


ALLY REPRESENTED 

An ally in the field of lay school 
leadership, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, was represented at the conven- 
tion by its president, Mrs, Newton P. 
Leonard of Providence, R.I. “I believe 
school boards and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations must develop a closer unity,” 
Mrs. Leonard advised in her address 
at the first general session. “The chan- 


nels of communication between the 


board and the P.T.A. must always re- 
main open. Beyond the formal means 
of communication there must be the 
personal relationship—board members 
attending P.T.A. meetings; P.T.A. 
members attending all meetings of the 
board open to the public. We are con- 
sistent advocates of the ‘open’ school 
board meeting.” 

The challenge of television was 
dramatically presented by Paul A. 
Walker, chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, as he re- 
minded delegates and guests of the 
convention that “the shortest year of 





Mrs. Edith Beck, 
school trustee at 
North Bergen, 
N.J., talks with 
Charles A. Ficken, 
president of the 
board at West 
New York, N.J., 
and Joseph Arri- 
gotti, a member 
of the West 
New York board. 











your lives is about over.” June 2 is 
near at hand, Mr. Walker pointed out, 
and the question of extension is still 
much in doubt. 

Warning the school board members 
who would accept “the greatest chal- 
lenge in history for education—educa- 
tional TV"—that a pattern of opposi- 
tion is emerging in the current battle, 
Mr. Walker listed the four major 
tactics used in the strategy of delay as 
certain groups work to prevent val- 
uable TV channels from becoming in- 
struments of education. 


DELAYING TACTICS 


“First is the tactic to consume time 
by rehashing arguments that have 
grown old and stale. I am thinking 
of such hardy perennials as ‘Why can't 
the commercial stations do the job?’ 
The next tactic is that it is a marvelous 
idea, but this is not the time. Then 
there is the diversionary tactic of 
drawing the attack away from build- 
ing stations to the tactic of concentrat- 
ing the educators’ energies on continu- 
ing the blanket reservations beyond 
June 2. The final tactic is to stir up 
as much controversy as possible over 
the modus operandi of control. Such 
is the strategy of delay which would 
lull you into the decision that TV can 
wait, but the tennis court really should 
be resurfaced this year.” 

The delegates resolved later in the 
convention to ask for an extension of 
the deadline for application for educa- 
tional TV. Following Mr. Walker's 
suggestions, however, they urged that 
every possible effort be made prior to 
June to bring about speedy, definite 
action toward actual construction of 
stations. 

The delegates officially commended 
the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration for “giving em- 
phasis to the improvement and study 
of school board functions.” Earlier the 
convention had heard Francis S. Chase, 
director of the C.P.E.A. in the Mid- 
west, discuss the research and action 
phases of the program that relate to 
boards of education. “The effective 
board member is a person who re- 
quires facts to support decisions and 
considers it a part of his job to secure 
facts,” Dr. Chase declared. “From his 
understanding he makes suggestions 
that are important in shaping policy. 
He is a member of a board which 
shares the responsibility for educa- 
tional planning rather than merely 
reviewing proposals presented by its 
executive officer.” 
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CHOOL board members are coti- 

stantly being advised to take a 
vital interest in their schools. Most 
members accept this advice and do 
their best to further the ends of educa- 
tion. A few take this advice too seri- 
ously, possibly, become overly zealous 
in their activities, and carry their con- 
cern beyond the limits of the law. 
After all, some restraints upon the ac- 
tivities of school board members are 
provided by law. 

One of the commonest curbs placed 
upon the activities of school boards is 
one restraining individual board mem- 
bers from having any private financial 
dealings with the board. Sometimes 
this is done by a special school law 
forbidding board members from be- 
coming parties to a contract with the 
board; sometimes it is done by a gen- 
eral law forbidding any public officer 
from having dealings with any board 
of which he is a member-—-and some- 
times with other public agencies, also. 

Even in the absence of any such 
statute, however, the courts generally 
rule that a school board is without au- 
thority to contract with one of its 
members. The reasons for this are evi- 
dent. In the first place, such laws and 
rules are necessary to prevent collusion. 
They are designed to prevenr dis- 
honesty and even graft. In the second 
place, such contracts violate one of the 
fundamental principles of the law of 
contracts, namely, that for a contract 
to be valid there must be competent 
parties. It is a legal adage that one 
cannot contract with himself. In the 
case of a contract by a board with an 
individual board member, the individ- 
ual board member is, in reality, a party 
who contracts with himself. 


NO CHOICE FOR COURTS 

In spite of the fact that statutes and 
court decisions frown upor such con- 
tracts, boards continue to make them 
and frequently are haled into court as 
a result. Sometimes they do so because 
they are unaware of the legal prohibi- 
tion; sometimes because board mem- 
bers become overly zealous and use this 
means of obtaining benefits for the 
schools, and, sometimes, but certainly 
infrequently, because of collusion. 
Nevertheless, when the court is asked 
to rule on the legality of such con- 
tracts, it must declare them illegal even 
though the schools have benefited, and 
sometimes greatly. 
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You can’t do business 
with the School Board 


if you‘re a member of it 


LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Recently, the district court of ap- 
peals of California was asked to rule 
on the legality of a school district con- 
tract in which a board member had a 
personal but rather indirect’ interest. 
Section 1011 of the education code 
reads: “No member of the governing 
board of any such district shall be in- 
terested in any contract made by the 
board of which he is a member.” 


“WILLFUL, CORRUPT CONDUCT” 

In this case the board of education 
had contracts with private corporations 
for the transportation of children, It 
required that the transporting com- 
panies insure their buses against public 
liability and property damage and for 
workmen's compensation. One mem- 
ber of the board, Mr. Becker, an insur- 
ance broker, was instrumental in plac- 
ing some of the insurance contracts 
and, with several other brokers, shared 
in the commissions on the premiums. 
The premiums were based on the gross 
income of the company, so that the 
greater the income, the greater the 
premiums and the greater the commis- 
sion that was shared by the brokers. A 
grand jury “presented an accusation of 
willful and corrupt misconduct in 
office” against Mr. Becker. The statute 
provided that if accusations were found 
to be true by the superior court, the 
accused should be removed from office. 
The trial judge found the accusation 
true and removed him from office, 
whereupon Mr. Becker appealed. 

In its review of the case, the court 
of appeals described Mr. Becker as a 
man of unquestioned honesty and in- 





*People v. Becker, 246 P. (2d) 103 
(Cal.). 





tegrity. It found he had, for years, 
been in the insurance business and had 
acted as a broker for the company in 
question. When the charges were made 
against him, he sought the advice of 
an attorney who assured him his acts 
were not illegal. Two members of the 
board, both attorneys, discussed the 
matter and also so assured him. He 
argued “he was not guilty of willful 
or corrupt misconduct in office and 
that he should not have been branded 
as criminally corrupt.” 

The court pointed out that regard- 
less of where its sympathies lay it was 
“bound by the findings made and the 
inferences drawn from the facts by the 
trial judge.” In commenting on the 
law, it added: “It was the plain intent 
of the legislature . . . to prohibit even 
such an indirect interest as Mr. Becker 
had in the contracts of the board of 
education with Landier Management 
Company.” 


NO EVIDENCE OF COLLUSION 

In the face of the fact that there 
was no evidence of collusion and none 
to the effect that Mr. Becker had used 
his position on the board to further 
his own personal ends, apparently, one 
cannot help but sympathize with him. 
The statute was clear, however, and, in 
such cases, board members should lean 
over backward to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of wrongdoing. 

In a concurring opinion, Justice 
Doran appeared to remove some of the 
stigma attached to Mr. Becker when 
he said: “. . . the phrase ‘willful or 
corrupt misconduct in office’ does not 
necessarily imply corruption or crim- 
inal intent. It means ‘simply a purpose 






or willingness to commit the act'—a 
wrongful design to acquire or cause 
some pecuniary or other advantage to 
the person guilty of the act.’ . . . ‘The 
mere doing of an act forbidden by 
the statute is the sum total of the 
judgment against him.’” 

In West Virginia the courts have, 
in recent years, removed several school 
board members from office because of 
their personal interest in contracts with 
the board. The law provides that it 
shall be unlawful for a district school 
officer to have a financial interest in 
the proceeds of any contract, in the 
letting of “which as such member, 
officer . . . [etc.}] he may have any 
voice, infiuence or control.” The pen- 
alty provided for disobeying the statute 
is removal of the offending member 
from office as well as the removal of 
any other board of education member 
who knowingly approves such a con- 
tract. 

In one case an action was brought 
to remove members of a county school 
board because one board member—a 
merchant—in one fiscal year sold and 
delivered to the district groceries and 
supplies which aggregated $2913.50 
for use in the hot lunch program and 
because the other board members un- 
lawfully approved the violation of the 
code by approving the payment of the 
bill.? 





UNUSUAL CASE 

This case was unusual in that the 
money used to pay the bill was, in 
reality, part of a fund provided by the 
federal government, which sponsored 
the hot lunch program. The court, in 
ordering the removal of the board 
members, stated that the fact that the 
funds consisted of federal money did 
not prevent the application of the law 
——that Congress expected that federal 
funds would receive equal protection 
with those of the state. 

To the contention that the supply- 
ing of groceries and supplies on order 
did not constitute a contract within the 
meaning of the law, the court ruled 
that, while each transaction was not a 
fully executed contract, all transactions 
“went to make up what was in effect 
an open running account of the board 
of education.” With reference to the 
question of whether or not the contract 
involved moral wrongdoing on the 
part of the grocer, who contended it 
did not because the prices charged 
were not excessive, the court said: “We 

*Hunt v. Allen, 53 S.E. (2d) 509 
(W.Va.). 
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believe the simple answer is that his 
conduct was unlawful because forbid- 
den by statute or was malum probi- 
bitum as distinguished from malum 
in se.” 

In another West Virginia case,’ ac- 
tion was brought to remove one board 
member—Mr. Ritchie—because he 
was pecuniarily interested in contracts 
with the board and to remove all other 
board members for official misconduct 
for unlawfully approving violations of 
the code by ordering payments on the 
contracts involved. Mr. Ritchie was 
interested in a contracting company; 
he held shares in the company. 


MONEY SAVED 

It was charged that the board en- 
tered into a contract with the company 
to grade an athletic field and approved 
payment of the bill. From the evidence 
it appears that the normal cost of the 
project would have been between 
$5000 and $7000 but that Mr. Ritchie's 
company did it at cost, presumably, 
and was paid $1465.38— it even failed 
to include an item of $400 in its bill. 
Mr. Ritchie was also interested in a 
hardware company, and it was charged 
that sales by this company to the board 
ranged from $27.04 in 1945 to 
$871.42 in 1947, All these supplies 
were furnished intermittently and on 
small separate orders. Most were pur- 
chased by the superintendent in charge 
of repair and maintenance of build- 
ings, who was instructed to purchase 
them where available. 

Mr. Ritchie testified that for the 
items he sold prevailing prices or less 
were charged and that on at least two 
occasions he informed the superintend- 
ent of repair and maintenance not to 
make any purchases at his hardware 
store except in case of emergency. It 
was clear that the superintendent fol- 
lowed this admonition with reasonable 
faithfulness. 

Nevertheless, the court ordered the 
removal of Mr. Ritchie from office, in 
spite of the fact that his main crime 
seemed to be that of assisting the cause 
of public education financially. The 
court pointed out that the law was 
clear and “although harsh, its objects 
and purposes are salutary. The purpose 
. .. is to protect public funds and give 
official recognition to the fact that a 
person cannot properly represent the 
public in transacting business with 
himself. ‘To permit such conduct would 
open the door to fraud.” 


* Alexander v. Ritchie, 53 S.E. (2d) 735 
(W.Va.). 





The court said that it was “im- 
pressed with the evidence of good 
faith on Ritchie's part. But his action 
alone is not sufficient to excuse him 
for the violation of the statute pro- 
hibiting contracts with the board, in 
which he was directly and pecuniarily 
interested.” Likewise, it pointed out 
that it was immaterial that he made 
no profit on the contract for grading, 
and the fact that he was guilty of no 
corrupt or immoral acts did “not pre- 
vent the application of the statute.” In 
addition, the court ordered the removal 
of the other board members on the 
ground that they knew or should have 
known of Mr. Ritchie's interest in the 
contracting company. In summation it 
said: “Common prudence dictates that 
men holding official positions must not 
deal with themselves in a private ca- 
pacity, directly or indirectly.” 

In another somewhat similar case 
the West Virginia supreme court of 
appeals also removed from office a 
board member who was interested in 
a motor supply company that sold 
materials to the board and to a me- 
chanic of the board for the use of the 
board.* It also ordered the removal of 
the president of the board, who, know- 
ing the facts, approved the sales. It 
was contended that the sale of the parts 
was necessary to keep the school buses 
in operation because the parts were 
not obtainable elsewhere in the city. It 
was also contended that there was no 
collusion or fraud and that the com- 
pany did not willfully or negligently 
engage in prohibited transactions. 
Nevertheless, the court remained 
adamant. It held that the fact that the 
board's employe purchased the supplies 
for the use of the board in his own 
name was immaterial. It did hold, 
however, that such purchases made be- 
fore the board member took office but 
paid for later did not violate the law. 


INJUNCTION GRANTED 


A somewhat similar case was re- 
cently decided by the supreme court of 
Arkansas.° The plaintiffs in this case 
asked for an injunction to prevent 
board members from contracting with 
the board, and, in addition, asked for 
the return to the district of all money 
received by any board member as the 
result of such contracts or sales. The 
court enjoined the board members 
from having any future private deal- 


(W.Va.). 
*Dowell v. School District No. 1, Boone 
County, 250 S.W. (2d) 127 (Ark.). 
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ings with the district, but it refused to 
order the return of any money already 
paid to board members as a result of 
such transactions. 

Specifically, charges were made 
against two individual board members. 
Neither board member had taken un- 
fair advantage of the district. The 
worst that could be said of each was 
that he was overly zealous in trying 
to assist the district in a financial way. 
In the case of one board member, his 
crime was that of paying some work- 
men of the board out of his own 
pocket and being reimbursed by the 
district in the form of a warrant. The 
workmen finished their job after the 
school office had closed for the day. 
They wanted their money, and the 
board member paid them $26 out of 
his own private funds. The district, 
then, issued a warrant for the $26 to 
him rather than to the workmen. 

Mr. Millburn, the other board mem- 
ber, had dealings with the board of an 
entirely different nature. He was in- 
terested in a wholesale grocery com- 
pany and arranged it so that the dis- 
trict was able to obtain supplies from 
his company at a wholesale price. Dur- 
ing the trial it was stated—and never 
contradicted—that the district not only 
received every item for which it was 
billed but also saved hundreds of 
dollars as a result of this arrangement. 
In spite of this, the court found it 
necessary to enjoin these board mem- 
bers from having any dealings of a 
similar type with the board, and said: 
“Even though the two school directors 
had been favoring the district in 
prices, etc., nevertheless they should 
not deal privately with the district.” It 
then cited the oath required of each 
board member in which he declared he 
would not be interested in any such 
contracts. 


“RISKY” PROCEDURE 


A reading of these cases leads one 
to the conclusion that it is “risky” pro- 
cedure for a board member to contract 
with his own board. Frequently a board 
member, as a result of his job, develops 
an intense interest in the cause of 
education and attempts to make finan- 
cial savings or contributions to the 
district through the medium of private 
contracts with the board. In such a 
case his motives are admirable, but his 
judgment is bad. His forced removal 
from the board and a besmirched name 
—both of which can easily result— 
appear to be too great a price to pay. 
A board member who has such an in- 
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terest, as well as one who wishes to 
profit from contracts with the board, 
would do well to resign his office first. 
Otherwise, he may find himself in 
court. 

It behooves all board members to be 
particularly careful and to avoid even 
the appearance of wrongdoing. While 
the rule or law that forbids board 
members as individuals from having 
any pecuniary interest in contracts of 





the board may appear, at times, to be 
a harsh one, a little reflection will lead 
to the conclusion that it is a just one. 
While such a law is designed to protect 
the school district and the public, pri- 
marily, it also affords protection to each 
individual board member. It helps to 
remove suspicion of collusion, fraud 
and graft. Therefore, if for no other 
reason, boards should demand its strict 
observance, 


Should Laymen Evaluate 
the School Plant? 


M, R. SUMPTION 
Head, Office of Field Services 


University of Illinois 


HE steady trend toward greater 

participation by lay citizens in 
school affairs has raised the question 
of the advisability of laymen’s evaluat- 
ing the school plant. Is it feasible for 
local citizens to attempt to appraise 
the school plant facilities that they and 
their children use? Or is this a job 
for the expert only? 

Pethaps a prior question is: Can 
laymen do a satisfactory job of evalua- 
tion? In order to answer this question, 
let us first examine the real purposes 
of appraising school buildings. It is 
generally agreed that one important 
purpose is to determine whether the 
school plant is adequate to house the 
present and anticipated enrollments. 
In this case a knowledge of present 
and predicted enrollments supple- 
mented by access to the standards of 
pupil and program space requirements 
should enable the average lay citizen, 
upon inspection of the plant in ques- 
tion, to answer the question of ade- 
quacy. 

A second purpose, no less important, 
is to determine the suitability of the 
building for the educational program 
to be housed. This is, indeed, a more 
difficult task. It requires that the ap- 
praiser have a general knowledge of 
the program to be housed and prefer- 
ably an opportunity to consult with the 





teaching and administrative staff to get 
firsthand information in this area. 
Since those who are responsible for 
carrying on the educational program 
may be expected to be most keenly 
aware of the factors of suitability of 
the plant, a fairly accurate appraisal 
may be made from a conference with 
these people if the appraiser is ac- 
quainted with the broad outline of the 
program. It is not too much to expect 
of a layman to acquaint himself with 
the outlines of the educational pro- 
gram that exists in his community. 

Another purpose of evaluation is to 
determine the relative safety of the 
school plant. Are there hazards pres- 
ent that endanger lives and limbs of 
pupils? Is the building fireproof? Are 
there safety fences where necessary? 
Are stairways safe? These and many 
other questions pertaining to the safety 
of the plant may be satisfactorily an- 
swered by the intelligent lay citizen if 
he has a check list to which he may 
refer as he examines the building and 
site. 

Still another purpose of evaluation 
is to determine to what degree the 
plant provides a healthful environment 
for pupils. We want to know if it is 
free from dirt, noise, odors and gases. 
Is the building properly lighted? Are 
heating and ventilation satisfactory? Is 
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Members of the citizens’ building evaluation committee at Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., take notes while they examine the facilities in a local school. 


the water supply pure and adequate? 
These and similar questions may be 
answered by the lay citizen after in- 
spection of the building and site. 

Is the school plant efficient? Is it 
economical to maintain? These ques- 
tions represent important objectives of 
appraisal because of their financial im- 
plications. Some of the things that 
make an efficient building are absence 
of unusable space, a floor plan that 
allows a smooth flow of pupil traffic, 
and service systems free of leaks and 
stoppages 

An economical building is charac- 
terized by low heating costs, minimum 
maintenance expense, maximum use of 
natural light, and similar features. 

An analysis of the building in terms 
of efficiency and economy seems well 
within the ability of an intelligent lay 
person. Particularly is this true if the 
custodian and other service personnel 
are available to answer questions and 
discuss features of efficiency and econ- 
omy. 


OTHER OBJECTIVES 

Other common objectives of ap- 
praisal include measurement of the 
plant in terms of accessibility, flexi- 
bility, expansibility and appearance. If 
the average person is provided with a 
suitable guidebook or manual which 
directs his attention to the details that 
contribute to each one of these charac- 
teristics and gives some idea of their 
relative importance, he should have 
little difficulry making judgments. 
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The foregoing discussion attempts 
to make the point that if we are will- 
ing to appraise the school plant pri- 
marily in terms of its functional char- 
acteristics rather than its mechanical 
aspects we can expect the typical lay 
citizen to do a satisfactory job if he 
is provided with an understandable 
guidebook or manual containing a 
check list of items to look for and 
suggested standards and criteria. Con- 
sultation with administrative and 
teaching staff members, as well as with 
custodial and service personnel, is 
highly desirable. 


VARIETY OF SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


If we combine the abilities of a 
number of citizens by forming an 
evaluation team of five, ten, or even 
a dozen people, we increase the chances 
that an accurate appraisal will be 
made. This is true because such a 
group will typ‘cally represent a wide 
variety of skills and abilities which 
may be integrated in a group con- 
sensus. As a result of such a team 
appraisal many items are considered 
which frequently are overlooked by the 
individual appraiser, whether lay or 
professional. 

How accurate will such an evalua- 
tion be? Will it be a valid appraisal? 
In a recent study' conducted in con- 
nection with a school survey, building 
appraisals were made by three teams, 


‘Landes, J. L.: A Study of Variance in 
Group Perceptions in the Functional Evalu- 
ation of School Buildings. An unpublished 
thesis. University of Illinois, 1953. 


id 


one composed of laymen, one of teach- 
ers, and a third of professional build- 
ing consultants. The same buildings 
were evaluated by all three groups. The 
rating instrument used in the evalua- 
tion was based on the functional char- 
acteristics of the school plant. The 
ratings of all three groups showed a 
high degree of consistency. There were 
few significant differences found in the 
scores assigned to the individual items 
of the appraisal. 


FEASIBLE AND DESIRABLE 


Let us now turn to the question of 
feasibility. It would seem to me that 
once we have established the com- 
petency of lay people in school plant 
appraisal, not only the feasibility but 
also the desirability of their participa- 
tion follow automatically. 

The appraisal of the school plant 
offers a rich opportunity for citizens of 
a community to participate in educa- 
tional planning. Certainly the prereq- 
uisite of any building program is an 
inventory and evaluation of the exist- 
ing plant. The involvement of citizens 
in the project is one of the best ways 
to obtain a thorough and complete 
analysis of school housing. Further- 
more, this type of participation makes 
it possible for the citizens of the com- 
munity to know and understand the 
building needs of their school system. 
Finally, such involvement is one of the 
best ways of ensuring intelligent sup- 
port of a sound program for meeting 
school building needs. 


*Landes, J. L., and Sumption, M. R.: Citi- 
zens Workbook for Evaluating School Build- 
ings. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1951. ° 
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MARCH CALENDAR 

MARCH IS THE MONTH of lions, lambs and basket- 
ball tournaments. In the general excitement, both bas- 
ketballs and heads are likely to roll freely. If the team 
loses the ball, it loses the big game, but if the school 
superintendent doesn’t keep his eye on the ball, he loses 
his job. 

In his relationship with his board of education, the 
school administrator might well take a lesson from his 
basketball coach. Maybe the superintendent should 
study more thoroughly the uses of the bounce, the 
dribble, and the fast getaway. “In the past year,” says 
one of our excellent publications directed to coaches of 
basketball, “there has been considerable interest in varia- 
tions of the dribble. There has been a change from the 
single bounce to the double bounce and use of the 
unlimited dribble. Too many players have developed a 
habit of dribbling each time they gain possession of the 
ball. Perhaps one of the simplest ways of avoiding the 
misuse of the dribble would be to eliminate the dribble 
entirely.” 

At first reading this sounds like a lot of dribble, but 
maybe there is a lesson here for the school administrator. 


BEWARE THE IDES 

AS A SERVICE to all school administrators, who are 
popularly suspected of notorious weakness in mathe- 
matics and estimates of building costs, this unofficial 
guide to computation of income taxes is made available. 

Proper forms may be obtained at the local bank when 
the superintendent goes on his visit to renew his 
monthly note. The income tax blank should not be 
confused with the application for bankruptcy, although 
they are similar in many respects. In the space reserved 
for name, the victim should write his given name but 
should not include the names he is vulgarly called in 
meetings of the Common Council and the Taxpayers’ 
League or by parents whose offspring didn’t make the 
grade. Telephone numbers need not be included if the 
superintendent is in arrears with the telephone com- 
pany and service has been discontinued. If this is a 
joint return, include the address of the joint. Do not 
include exemptions for children left at the school by 
parents who have forgotten to collect them. 

Under “income and other compensation” one should 
approach the salary question realistically even though 
it may give the Internal Revenue Bureau a hearty laugh. 
Total salary must include the unseen items which were 
deducted when you were not looking and which have 
gone down the drain long ago. Retirement payments, 
group insurance, garnishees and other incidentals must 
be included in order that the total salary will restore 
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some of your self-esteem. To avoid embarrassing ques- 
tions as to where the money, which didn’t come, went, 
do not discuss the total salary (imaginary) with your 
wife (reality). 

However, total income need not include public din- 
ners at which the superintendent was the substitute 
speaker or testimonials presented by groups that thereby 
hoped to speed the administrative departure in a false 
haze of good will. Loving cups won by the music de- 
partment are also exempt even though they are capital 
gains when used as ash trays. 

Ignore page 2 of the tax return. This is concerned 
with money from dividends, capital assets, income from 
estates, and other esoteric matters unknown to school 
superintendents. No tax collector in his right mind will 
expect a schoolmaster to mar the purity of page 2. There- 
fore, use this page for memorandums to your faculty 
or for writing imaginary replies to complaining patrons. 

At this juncture things may appear pretty dismal, but, 
oh, look! You are entitled to some deductions which 
have been thought up in order to preserve your sanity. 
Turn quickly to page 3, where you will find these fa- 
miliar headaches. You are entitled to deductions for 
contributions, but that doesn’t include tickets to the 
Policemen’s Ball, overtime parking tickets, or emergency 
cookies for the P.T.A. You can, however, include the 
money spent when you were hijacked for organizations 
you never wanted to join anyway. 

The deductions for medical expenses include a lot of 
ills, but the regular occupational diseases of a school 
superintendent (fallen arches, flat feet, insomnia, stomach 
ulcers, and so forth) will not be allowed. Figure the 
medical expenses carefully, but it won't get you any- 
where because there is a 5 per cent joker that leaves 
you about where you started. 

Every other deduction should be included under Mis- 
cellaneous. Read the official instructions carefully, and 
you will find that Uncle Sam knew all the excuses long 
before you thought them up. Leave this space blank 
for someone else to argue about. 

Finally, compute the normal tax, if you are still nor- 
mal, and sneer loudly at the space left for surtax. This 
one will give you another hearty laugh. Add all of the 
totals and attach your board of education to the upper 
left-hand corner. It will be good enough for them, too. 
Now, buy yourself an aspirin tablet and deduct the cost 
under necessary expenses. Hustle to the bank and re- 
borrow the money you just paid, and wait patiently until 
the paddywagon arrives for you. 

« a 
There ain't no way to judge it—as I used to do before 
—for my dollar's worth of budget—now costs me three 
or four. 





Integrating HEALTH EDUCATION 


with the school lunch program 


OLIVER E. BYRD, Ed.D., M.D. 


Director, Department of Hygiene, and Professor of Education 


HERE are two ways in which 

health education can become a 
part of the school lunch program. 
Either the learning experiences of the 
classroom can be brought into the 
lunchroom or those of the latter can 
be taken into the classroom. Obviously 
it is better not to depend entirely upon 
either of these two procedures alone 
but to use both of them in a coopera- 
tive effort on the part of teachers and 
lunchroom personnel, 

At least five major sources for ideas 
should be explored and encouraged. 
They are: 

1. The pupils, Schools have long 
been overlooking the great opportuni- 
ties for pupil planning of learning 
experiences in the lunchroom or in the 
classroom. A simple starting point 
might be for the lunchroom director 
to sponsor a contest, with prizes to be 
awarded for the five best suggestions 
from pupils on ways of making the 
lunchroom a classroom in terms of 
learning about health and nutrition. 

2. The teachers. The lunchroom di- 
rector who makes it known to teach- 
ers that the school lunchroom is 
available for a laboratory in learning 
experiences in health and nutrition 
should sooner or later find teachers 
who are eager to try out some ideas. 
An announcement at a faculty meet- 
ing or an individual discussion with 
a teacher on the subject of cooperative 
effort may start a flow of teacher sug- 
gestions as to how the classroom and 
lunchroom can be brought together. 

3. Lunchroom personnel, While the 
teacher is presumably the expert in 
educational methods, the lunchroom 
director and her assistants may well be 


From an address given at the annual 
meeting of the American School Food Serv- 
ice Association in Los Angeles, November 
1952. 
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the experts in nutrition. One simple 
way of stimulating teachers is to bring 
to their attention facts and new re- 
search in the field of foods and food 
consumption, with a kindly challenge 
as to how this information can be 
used in a learning situation. Ideas on 
teaching methods, too, are not the 
sole property of intelligent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Lunchroom person- 
nel can be encouraged constantly to 
express ideas on possible learning situ- 
ations that can be worked out in the 
classroom or the lunchroom. 

4. Supervising personnel. Supervis- 
ors and directors enhance their status 
with teachers and other school person- 
nel when they have constructive ideas 
for teaching situations, rather than 
criticisms for what the instructor may 


be attempting. Supervisors of class- 
room instruction see many teachers 
in action and are in an excellent posi- 
tion to pass along suggestions for 
teaching methods or subject matter 
for learning situations, even when 
their observations have not been in the 
field of nutrition or health. 

The lunchroom director should seek 
the help of supervisors, curriculum 
directors, and others for discussions of 
possibilities for making the lunchroom 
into a Classroom where learning ex- 
periences for the pupils will be the 
customary and expected feature. 

5. Parents. Parents, with practical 
kitchen experience and often an ab- 


sorbing interest in achieving better 
nutrition for their children, can be a 
source of practical suggestions for les- 
sons in eating. The lunchroom direc- 
tor who keeps parents informed about 
school activities in the field of nutri- 
tion and who seeks the help and think- 
ing of parents through P.T.A. meetings 
or in personal discussions with parents 
invited to observe the school lunch- 
room in operation may well expect to 
receive good, even if not abundant, 
suggestions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COOPERATION 


It is not the function of the school 
principal or other school adminis- 
trators to do specific thinking for 
either the teacher or the lunchroom 
director. It is necessary, however, that 
the administrator express a_ policy, 
supported by the board of education, 
that a welding together of ‘classroom 
and lunchroom activities into learning 
situations is favored and encouraged. 

The administrator who invites the 
lunchroom director to the regular fac- 
ulty meetings tends to create in the 
minds of the teachers the impression 
that the director is a part of the in- 
structional staff, a thought that is basic 
to the use of the lunchroom for learn- 
ing experiences. 

The arrangement of in-service train- 
ing programs which stress cooperative 
effort on the part of teachers and 
lunchroom directors is a responsibility 
of the administration. 

The principal or superintendent is 
not to be looked upon by the lunch- 
room director as a source of specific 
suggestions for cooperative learnings 
but is to be sought for an over-all ex- 
pression of policy, for an expression 
of confidence in the manager as a 
regular part of the school faculty, and 
for arrangement of in-service training 
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AMERICAN DESK PERENNIALS . . .SCHOOL SEATING FOR 


Here are illustrated three American Desk 
favorites —- from the educator's and the 
- student's point of view: ee 
Each excells in COMFORT, each is designed 
for LASTING USE and complete room 
EFFICIENCY throughout the educe- 
Desk dealers or salesman soon 
for your quantity orders. 


NG STANDARD Char No.1 
The leader among tubular straight chairs, 
lightweight yet strong as a steel beam. 
Birch plywood. with tubular steel. Eight 
sizes, 





SA PRESIDENT Tablet Arm Chair 
One size for high school oF eollegs. Construc- 
tion identical to’ The Imperial Chair Desk 
except for smaller writing area. : 


: & 
‘ SAC nmeRn, De cai 


Engineered for correct posture; steel 
_ frames spot welded into one unit; beauti- 

fully finished birch-face plywood. Five 
sizes, 


Miter ican. week \y) © 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * * * Temple, Texas 
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programs that enrich the possibilities 
for integration of health education 
with the school lunch program. 


BASIC CONCEPT ESSENTIAL 

The concept that the lunchroom 
is another classroom where learning 
situations for pupils can be arranged 
is basic to the development of an 
integrated program. In those schools 
where the lunchroom is seen only as 
a public restaurant on school grounds, 
separate from educational activities, 
there is little hope of achieving much 
in the way of educating pupils through 
the lunchroom facilities or programs, 
nor is it to be expected that classroom 
teachers will seek assistance from the 
lunchroom directors in arranging learn- 
ing situations in the classroom. Con- 
cept will dominate practice. 

The person in any particular school 
most interested in achieving integra- 
tion of learning experiences in health 
and nutrition cannot be predicted. 
This individual may be any classroom 
teacher, the principal, a supervisor, 
the school lunchroom director, the 
curriculum director, or some other 
person. The important question is not 
who is most interested in bringing 
about better cooperation but whether 
this person will make a proper move 
to initiate learning experiences center- 
ing on the school lunchroom. Too 
often interest and intent are never 
hitched to the wagon, so the wheels 
of progress do not turn. 


TWENTY-FIVE IDEAS 

While every effort should be made 
to encourage the contribution of ideas 
from others, such as pupils, teachers, 
supervisors and parents, it is well for 
the director to initiate the program 
with suggestions of her own. 

The following list of 25 ideas for 
learning experiences in health and 
nutrition does not represent original 
thinking on my part but reflects group 
effort and actual experience in some 
school, workshop, conference or insti- 
tute, 

1. Pupil participation in the plan- 
ning of the menu for a single meal, 
under the direction of the classroom 
teacher and the lunchroom director. 

2. Puppet show dramatization of 
problems associated with eating habits 
of the children; planning and produc- 
tion of the show by pupils, teacher 
and lunchroom personnel working to- 
gether. 

3. Lunchroom operation of a ques- 
tion box or suggestion box, for get- 





ting pupil ideas about improvements 
in the school lunchroom. 

4. Establishment of an orientation 
program for acquainting pupils with 
the purpose and use of the school 
lunchroom. 

5. Encouragement of participation 
by various racial groups in the prep- 
aration of “International Day” menus 
as one aspect of social science study 
of international groups. 

6. Provision of a special table for 
athletes as part of a training program, 
with emphasis upon the significance 
of nutritional habits in sports. 

7. Participation by mathematics 
classes in the calculation of costs, in- 
ventory and other financial aspects of 
the school lunchroom. 

8. Cooperation with art classes or 
individual pupils with artistic abilities 
in the preparation of food posters, 
murals, place mats, napkins and so on. 

9. Assistance by the lunchroom 
manager to pupils preparing articles 
for the school newspaper on food and 
nutrition and the function of the 
school lunchroom. 

10. The provision of midmorning 
snacks of a wholesome nature as a 
service to pupil groups. Educational 
emphasis upon good foods. 

11. Establishment of a professional 
reading shelf in the lunchroom for 
teachers and pupils interested in learn- 
ing more about nutrition. 

12. Erection of a bulletin board in 
the school lunchroom with constant 
shifting of materials for educational 
purposes. 

13. Use of the school lunchroom as 
a laboratory for experimental study in 
foods and nutrition by science classes. 

14. Establishment of an advisory 
committee of faculty members to work 
with the school lunchroom personnel 
toward making the school lunch a 
learning experience for the pupils. 

15. Provision of instruction in the 
setting of the table and in table man- 
ners by means of films, assemblies, 
demonstrations, discussions and so on. 

16. Provision of cards with brief 
factual information about foods in- 
stead of mere indications of prices. 

17. Arrangement of pupil tours 
through the kitchen with emphasis 
upon good sanitation and its sig- 
nificance in food preparation. 

18. Use of pupils as host and 
hostess at family service tables in the 
lunchroom, with instruction of pupils 
in proper conduct. 

19. Announcements of special foods 
or dishes, with something of their 





value, over the public address system 
from time to time. 

20. Provision of information on 
foods and nutrition for pupils in pub- 
lic speaking classes who wish to speak 
on such subjects as restaurant sanita- 
tion, history of certain foods, and so 
on. 

21. Arrangement of a_ nutrition 
course in the school lunchroom by 
means of a brief daily self-test, in 
which a quarter sheet of paper is given 
to each pupil with a nutrition ques- 
tion. The answer to the question is to 
be given on the opposite side of the 
paper. 

22. Obtaining gifted speakers for 
student assemblies from time to time. 
The topic should be one of current 
interest in the field of foods and nutri- 
tion. 

23. Distribution of free materials 
on nutrition to pupils, teachers and 
parents. 

24. Cooperation with garden clubs 
and classes in agriculture in the grow- 
ing of foods. 

25. Arrangement of model food 
displays for classroom discussion and 
analysis as a learning experience in 
nutrition. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LEARNING UNIT 

It takes time, thought and effort to 
construct a learning unit, but the prep- 
aration of a multiple number of short, 
concise units that can be distributed 
among interested teachers in various 
classes or parts of the curriculum is 
the best method of getting started 
toward better integration of health 
education with the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

The difficulty in constructing such 
learning units is that much time and 
effort are needed. If a cooperative 
approach can be made toward the or- 
ganization and production of such 
units, with lunchroom personnel, teach- 
ers and pupils working together, the 
task will be more easily achieved with 
greater learning values for all. 

In the last analysis the problem is 
not one of integrating health educa- 
tion with the school lunch program. 
The two are essentially one and the 
same since nutrition is an important 
part of the total health problem. The 
task is one of integrating classroom 
and lunchroom activities in such man- 
ner that nutritional experiences come 
to be recognized as ones which have 
a universal relationship to all aspects 
of life and hence to all of our learning 
experiences. 
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Windows were far too rare for schools 


animal horns... boiled soft, cut, 
flattened and scraped into semi- 
transparency. There was no way then, 


and for centuries to come, to get air 


and light, plus weather protection. 


ty Modo. 


For schools of today, AUTO-LOK win- 
dows give every advantage. They open 


Windows 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD 

















wide for luxurious ventilation, even 
during rain. They close ten times tighter 








++.and maintain tight closure without 


regular adjustments essential in ordinary 





awning or other windows. No draft 
zones, no cold spots by window walls 
...every schoolroom seat is safe and 
comfortable ... minimum heating costs. 


de . ludman Engineering and Planning Service 
A Unique Ludman CONTROLBAR a is available to Architects and School Boards 
designed specially for schools gives ( for any type of school, large or small, 
safe, effortless opening and closing 
... Auto-Lok school windows 


never stick, never rattle! 
Write us for complete information. 


B New center locking device gives 


positive latching, yet opens at f 
the touch of a child's finger. VF ttl L Wu @ aA A ml 
Select the only school windows of today 


that meet the demands of the future! Box 4541, Dept. NS-3, Miami, Florida 


PMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


LIFE BEGINS AGAIN AT 40 


for this Minneapolis high school cafeteria 


ALBERT T. BISHOP 


Formerly Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs 


Public Schools, Minneapolis 


CHOOL lunchroom business today 
is big business. This year Ameri- 
can students will spend almost a quarter 
of a billion dollars in their school 
lunchrooms. In Minneapolis alone 
students last year spent half a million 
dollars in high school cafeterias, in 
spite of the fact that figures reveal 
an extremely low percentage of stu- 
dent participation in the lunch pro- 
gram 
But in some degree Minneapolis 
school lunchrooms serve almost the 
total student body. While many boys 


and girls bring lunches from home, 
supplementing them with a bottle of 
milk or a dish of ice cream, others 
depend daily upon the school cafeteria 
to provide their entire noon meal. 

A year ago Minneapolis school 
authorities realized that the Central 
High School lunchroom was, as a 
teacher expressed it, “coming apart at 
the seams.” They were then faced 
with two alternatives: They could 
initiate a patchwork policy extending 
over a period of years, taking a few 
stitches here and a few stitches there. 


L. E. LEIPOLD 


Principal, Nokomis Junior High School 


Minneapolis 


If this policy were followed the neces- 
sary expenditures would be allocated 
over a period of several years and 
therefore would not be extremely 
noticeable in any one budget. Or a 
complete renovation job could be done 
at one time. This would mean a con- 
siderable expenditure of money, but 
when the refurbishing job was com- 
pleted the administration could feel 
it was complete and that no more 
need be spent for a long time. 
Although Central High School was 
built in 1912 it was still structurally 


Renovated cafeteria at Central High School. Before the renovation program began 
the school lunchroom was badly lighted, had high ceilings, somber and depressing walls. 
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| Ot 3 TEA 


iS 


PANORAMA ROOM — O’BRIEN BROTHERS 
RESTAURANT, Waverly, New York 


O'BRIEN BROTHERS with Tuskegee Trained Staff : 
The modern Sexton Ice Tea Dispenser 


double measure of pleasure 


Scenery and service make O’Brien’s at Waverly, New York, one 
of America’s famed eating places. Through its glass-walled dining 
room, the visitor looks out over the Chemung River Valley. Its 
selective menu includes the finest foods, served by a meticulously 
trained staff. Into this picture, Sherman Blend Exquisite Tea fits 
naturally. Travellers who stop at O’Brien’s or other equally dis- 





tinguished eating places, discern and approve the rare fragrance 
and bouquet of this specialized blend of teas from the fields of 
CeyJon and the slopes of the Himalayas. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1958 
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sound at the time the lunchroom reno- 
vation program began. ‘The replace- 
ment cost of the building today would 
run between three and four million 
dollars. To do a complete job of re- 
modeling the lunchroom to the point 
at which it would adequately meet the 
needs of today's educational program 
would cost an estimated $50,000. An 
additional $20,000 would provide the 
“extras” which would take the lunch- 
room out of the bare minimum class 
and put it in a condition that would 
completely meet the needs of the stu- 
dent body. This was the goal even- 
tually decided upon. 

Almost four months was spent in 
planning the remodeling program. 
Every interested person — parents, 
teachers, students and cafeteria work- 
ers — worked with the director of 
lunchrooms, the assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of business affairs, and 
the superintendent of schools in order 
that no detail would be overlooked. 
Here was a lunchroom that would, 
when completed, serve generations of 
students to come. Hundreds of per- 
sons would daily make use of its facil- 
ities. The effect of mistakes made 
during the planning period would be 
felt down through the years. The 
vision of the planners must not be 
clouded by penuriousness if the ob- 
jectives which the group set for them- 
selves were to be achieved in full 
manner. 

Today, a year after the planning 
began, the Central High School lunch- 
room is the pride of the community. 
It is a room which one immediately 
likes as he enters it. The new false 
ceiling is acoustically treated; there 
are no disturbing noises. The modern 
recessed lighting units brighten the 
room without glare. The small tables 
with their laminated plastic tops sug- 
gest a commercial lunchroom of the 
better type rather than a typical school 
lunchroom. 

Chairs of modern design have re- 
placed the conventional stools. The 
tile floor sends forth no offensive 
reverberations. Large murals painted 


Top of Page: Handwashing area 
was waste space prior to installa- 
tion of wash fountains. Center: 
Remodeled kitchen of Central 
High School cafeteria. Left: New 
dishwashing machine in operation. 
Note in the background the window 
at which the dishes are returned. 
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To Come out Ahead Today 
ORDER HOBART! 


Check food and kitchen machine installations in the 
most successful kitchen operations that you know. 
You'll see what we mean. With food prices bumping 
the ceiling—with overhead burden still rising—there’s 
only one way to maintain menu standards. That’s to 
productively increase output and make the most of 
ingredients with Hobart food and kitchen machines. 


Why Hobart? Because, in design, in specifications 
and in every manufacturing detail, Hobart reflects the 
advantage of more than half a century of the food 
industry’s cooperation. We don’t change models every 
year—but every change reflects a new performance 
answer to your newest problem. Our new continuous- 


racking, fully-automatic FT Dishwashers, for instance, 
were produced in answer to your need for lower-cost, 
greater volume, high-standard sanitization. Hobart 
Tenderizers are especially valuable today in combining 
fuller meat utilization with increased taste appeal. 


To facilitate your planning, installation and service, 
we’ve developed, here at Hobart, the most compre- 
hensive line of machines in the entire industry. And 
because of your requests for Hobart quality in many 
capacities and sizes, we’ve developed these machines 
in many models. All have the same guarantee, the 
same nation-wide service, the same quality standards 
for better, longer service. 


Ask your nearby Hobart representation for details, 
specifications, demonstrations and help. You'll find 
your answer to today’s kitchen problems all made to 

The Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
Troy, Ohio. 


HOBART PRODUCTS 
GLASSWASHERS MIXERS PEELERS 
FOOD CUTTERS MEAT CHOPPERS 
TENDERIZERS COFFEE MILLS SCALES 


DISHWASHERS 
FOOD SLICERS 
MEAT SAWS 


@ a lelete KT Food Machines 


Quality for 
over 50 years 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 





KEWANEE DISHWASHER 
SIMPLIFIES WORK IN 
BALTIMORE LODGE 


Wo-Ho-Mis Lodge, Baltimore, Maryland, is 
a residence hall for 67 young business 
women and students. The management pur- 
chased a KEWANEE Dishwasher to simplify 
the work involved in serving daily break- 
fasts and evening dinners. Every day for 
two years this KEWANEE Dishwasher has 
been in operation for 4-hour periods. Mrs. 
R. W. Simmers writes, “It has given sat- 
isfactory service and we like it very much”. 


W0-HO-MIS 
INSTALLED A PRE-WASH 


A complete pre-washing and washing oper- 
ation for only $524.00*. Meets all Health 
Dept. requirements—thoroughly pre-washes, 
thus hos practically no carry-over of soil 
to washing and rinsing compartments. 
Washes and rinse-sanitizes up to 3000 
dishes per hour . . . also handles glasses, 
silver and utensils. Notice how compact 
it is—requires only 11 sq. ff. floor space. 
Heats its own water—requires no booster. 


@ WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMA- 
TION and ask also about our famous 
Standard Unit—a complete dishwash- 
ing operation for only $396.00". 
(*All prices FOB Kewanee, Iil., and 
subject to change without notice. 


KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL 
WASHER CORP. 


KEWANEE, ILLINOI 





by the students are strikingly displayed 
above the entrances. 

The effect upon student behavior 
has been significant. A former atmos- 
phere of restlessness and rowdyism 
has been replaced by one encouraging 
good table manners in a pleasant social 
environment. Formerly policed by 
two teachers daily, the area is now 
controlled completely by the students 
themselves. Boys and girls who once 
hastily ate their lunches with the 
thought in mind of “eat and get out” 
now linger to visit leisurely with one 
another, to listen to records of their 
own selection, with the music coming 
undistorted from 27 _ strategically 
placed speakers, or to participate in 
social dancing. 


STUDENT, FACULTY COMMENT 

“Nobody liked to come down here 
before,” said the president of the stu- 
dent council. “Now the lunchroom 4s 
the most popular place in the build- 
ing.” 

“Why shouldn't it be?” asked the 
assistant principal. “It's the best 
lighted and most cheerful room we 
have.” 

“And it has the best seating, too,” 
added the student council faculty ad- 
viser, 

The principal, new to the building 
this year, said simply, “It's wonder- 
ful.” 

On any weekday morning half a 
dozen lunchroom workers can be found 
in the kitchen busily preparing for the 
coming lunch hour. Everything is 
arranged for functional efficiency. No 
longer do the women workers use up 
their energies walking. The dish- 
washing room is set apart from the 
kitchen, connected with it only by a 
door. At one end of the kitchen are 
found a walk-in refrigerator, two deep 
freezers, and the supply storeroom, 
which formerly, for some unknown 
reason, was located at the extreme 
opposite end of the kitchen. Because 
French fries are one of the more popu- 
lar items on the lunchroom menu an 
automatic potato peeler and a French 
fry slicer are adjoining units. A meat 
slicer stands next to the stoves. Deep 
fat fryers, ovens, a steamer, and a 
steam cooker are all part of one unit. 
Next to it is the pastry unit with its 
mixers and its ovens. “Functional” is 
the watchword of this kitchen. 

The serving counters in the main 
lunchroom are designed so that the 
students may help themselves to as 
many as possible of the items dis- 


pensed. Milk, for example, is served 
in cartons stored in a cooler next to 
the serving counter. Fresh frozen 
“straight” orange juice, a popular 
item, is available. Two soft ice cream 
dispensers installed at an initial cost 
of $2000 showed a profit of $1700 
last year. Four drinking fountains 
dispensing ice water are located in 
this room. Outside in two alcoves 
formerly unutilized are four mass 
handwashing fountains, each capable 
of accommodating eight or 10 stu- 
dents at a time. Now washing the 
hands before eating is a possibility 
rather than merely an admonition— 
and in polio conscious Minneapolis 
this is a feature of major importance. 

What has long been an eyesore and 
a source of irritation in most school 
lunchrooms is conspicuous here by 
its absence—the wastebasket with its 
usual attendant litter. Students bus 
their own dishes, taking them to two 
dispensers, located on opposite sides 
of the kitchen unit, which are not 
visible to the students who are still 
eating at the tables. 

Last year less than 10 per cent of 
the Central High School students pur- 
chased the recommended plate lunch. 
This year Central leads all of the senior 
high schools of Minneapolis in stu- 
dent participation in the plate lunch 
program, tangible evidence of the 
boosted morale of the student body. 

“I haven't heard a complaint on 
our school lunches this year,” com- 
mented a teacher who had come into 
the lunchroom for a midmorning cup 
of coffee and a doughnut. 


ADULTS LIKE IT, TOO 

Adults, too, are finding the new 
atmosphere to their liking. An ever 
increasing number of group meetings 
of persons from outside the school are 
being held in the conference room 
adjoining the student lunchroom. 
Faculty members are unanimous in 
their praise of the new arrangement. 
They agree that a student who has had 
a well balanced noon lunch in a pleas- 
ant atmosphere under leisurely con- 
ditions is a better 3 o'clock scholar. 

The Central program is having its 
influence on other schools of the sys- 
tem, and principals are eager to incor- 
porate into their own lunchrooms the 
desirable features of this project. 

Central High School will through 
its bold lunchroom program add to 
the physical well-being and profoundly 
influence the attitudes of thousands 
of young people for years to come. 
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BOSTON’s BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


COOKS WITH 


THE DEPENDABLE, MODERN WAY 
OF PREPARING FOOD IN QUANTITY 


An investment of a third of a million 
dollars in a hospital kitchen is not 
made without careful study. At Beth 
Israel Hospital, in Boston’s Medical 
Center, a planning staff consisting 
of the dietitian, hospital adminis- 
trator, and kitchen engineer worked 
with the architects to select equip- 
ment and the operating pattern. 

A vast array of Gas Cooking and 
Baking Equipment serves the 
patients in this 365-bed hospital, 
where every effort is made to pro- 
vide food which will aid in effective 
therapy despite diet prescribed. The 


stainless-steel and monel-metal Gas 
Equipment in Beth Israel Hospital 
includes— 


11 Vulcan hot top ranges 
5 Vulcan salamander broilers 
3 Vulcan heavy duty broilers 
2 Vulcan fry-top ranges 
1 Blodgett baking oven 
2 Blodgett roasting ovens 
1 Century revolving oven 
1 Market forge steamer 
2 Vulcan deep-fat fryers 


More than 70,000 meals are served 
each month at Beth Israel Hospital, 
one-third of them being special-diet 
meals. The main kitchen is equipped 
for preparing food according to strict 
dietary laws, as well as for other 
types of medically prescribed diets. 


Administrator: Dr. Charles Wilinsky 


Director of Dietetics: 
Mrs, Lillian M, Reiner 


Architects: Curtin & Riley, Boston 
Kitchen Engineers: 
John McDonald Co., Boston 


Kitchen Equipment: 
Morandi-Protor Co., Inc. 


Decentralized service to patients is 
provided through well equipped floor 
kitchens. 

During 23 years at Beth Israel, 
Chef Bill Janek has always cooked 
with GAS, and his experience with 
Gas Cooking and Baking Equip- 
ment has paralleled that of thousands 
of other hospital chefs—Gas Cook- 
ing is always the dependable, clean, 
and modern way of preparing food 
in quantity. 

You can get ample proof of sav- 
ings by calling your Food Service 
Equipment Dealer and your Gas 
Company Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 420 texincron Avenue + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


for an audio-visual conference 


JOHN C. SCHWARTZ Jr. 


Associate Professor of Education, Los Angeles State College 


HE “How to. . . Conference” of 
the Audio-Visual Education Asso- 
ciation has become famous in South- 
ern California. The teaching sugges- 
tions that it offers are so valuable that 
educators put aside other engagements 
and give up their Saturdays to attend. 
Even on a day of one of the so-called 
California “floods” a conference has 
brought out more than three thousand 
administrators, supervisors, teachers. 
This type of conference is success- 
ful because the directors have planned 
it so that it will have much to offer 
to many people. The main thoughts 
of these directors are: 

1. Give many short practical dem- 
onstrations of valuable technics that 
will make teaching successful and 
stimulating. 

2. Repeat each demonstration sev- 
eral times so that many may see it. 
Have some demonstrations scheduled 
and some continuous so that some- 
thing of interest always is going on. 

3. Demonstrate each technic con- 
cisely and simply. 

4. Provide a list of the materials 
needed and their sources for each per- 
son attending each demonstration. 

5. Interest teachers by using other 
teachers as demonstrators. There is 
something extra stimulating to a 
teacher in seeing a fellow using a 
clever teaching device well. The wit- 
ness feels, “If he can do it that well, 
I can too.” 

6. Share the work. Have many 
persons participating. Have each per- 
son responsible for a specific part of 
the conference. 

7. Be practical. Be audio-visual. 
Do not be theoretical or verbal. 

More detailed consideration will 
help to clarify these seven thoughts. 

To give many demonstrations de- 
mands careful planning and the help 
of many persons. Six months before 
the conference planning sessions be- 
gin. A list of possible demonstrations 
is presented, other ideas are suggested, 
and one audio-visual director takes the 
responsibility for gathering material, 
personnel and resource information 
for each different demonstration. 

In addition, one person invites local 
industrial organizations and govern- 


Top: Students use audio-visual 
materials for foreign language 
teaching—a "continuous" exhibit. 
Left: Fourth graders present a 
play with paper puppets they make 
—an “on schedule” demonstration. 
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Here’s important news about 
School Sound Svstems 


1. Complete roster at your fingertips 
—Here’s your master list of rooms, 
ready for selection—singly or in com- 
bination. Set up any distribution list 
you want in seconds, 


2. Add extra channels as your needs 
expand—-Y our RCA Consolette grows 
as your school expands. Keyboard pan- 
els can be added at any time to serve 
as many as 60 rooms. 


ad 


Equipped to serve up to 60 rooms, RCA Consolette mounted on matching 
console base, complete with AM-FM radio and phonograph turntable. 


3. immediate switchover for emer- 
gency instructions——To issue emer- 


Streamline administration gency instructions or general announce- 


ments, turn master switch to “all” 
position. Give explicit instructions— 


these 4 ways with RCA?’s — ‘ssw oat. 
Full-Funetion Consolette 


Here’s the answer to a thousand-and-one administrative details— 

the RCA Full-Function Consolette. Use it to distribute 

administrative information, instruction, music, radio broadcasts, 

and school entertainment to any list of rooms in your school. Use it 

to give yourself more time for important administrative affairs. «som. Vout BCA Conschaas eoithe 
It’s faster than holding an assembly, more effective than distributing equipped to provide two-way conver- 
sation with any room in your school at 


a memo. And it’s built to perform with RCA superiority. the flip of a switch. 


FOR INFORMATION on RCA Sound Systems contact 


RCA Sound Distrib MAIL COUPON NOW 
sand ee Sound Products, Dept. 800, Building 15-7 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me information on the following RCA Sound Equipment: 


[-] RCA Consolette for (] RCA Public Address Systems for gym- 


® 7 Agate , 
as many as 60 rooms. nasiums, auditoriums, playing fields. 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, NW. J. 


Title 





Name 





School Fe 





Address 


City 





in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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Above: These materials are being prepared for the “continuous” exhibit 


on "arranged environment for the social studies." 


The finished 


Below: 


product is shown to teachers at the silk screen ("on schedule") demonstration. 


mental services, community and reli- 
gious groups, and the military de- 
partments to present exhibits. 

The work of coordinating all dem- 
onstrations and exhibits is the work 
of the officers and the board of the 
association, Periodic progress reports 
and discussion ensure that problems 
are met as they arise, that help is made 
available as needed, and that no person 
is overburdened. 

Repetition of demonstrations is im- 
portant because it allows people to 
shop for ideas. Advance notice is given 
of the many sessions, and as one 
enters the conference buildings he is 


also given a portfolio program which 
lists and locates all sessions. A teacher 
can look this over and plan his day 
just as he would plan a class schedule. 
Two types of sessions are available, 
“continuous” and “on schedule.” Some 
examples of continuous exhibits are 
the demonstrations of the lie detector 
by the police department and of the 
microwave by the telephone company, 
the science fair, the film and filmstrip 
previews, and the dealers’ exhibits. 

“On schedule” demonstrations are 
planned to accommodate about 35 
persons; they are given in Classrooms, 
and are repeated six times (at 9:15, 


10, 10:45, 11:30, 12:15, and 1). In 
this way, groups are kept small, spec- 
tators are free to ask questions, and 
the sessions have practical value. For 
example, demonstrations may concern 
simple paper puppetry, independent 
and quiet time activities, classroom 
photography, the tape recorder in 
evaluation, and opaque and overhead 
projectors for English classes. 

At the most recent conference, there 
were 12 “continuous” exhibits and 
16 “on schedule” presentations. 

Simplicity and conciseness in the 
“on schedule’’ demonstrations is 
achieved by careful timing and atten- 
tion to detail. Presentations are 
planned on a 30 minute basis. There is 
provision for three steps: The technic 
is demonstrated in its classroom con- 
text; the required teacher preparation 
and equipment are shown, and there 
is time for handling materials and 
asking questions. As has been noted, 
groups are intentionally kept small 
to provide an informal, relaxed feeling 
on the part of guests. Those attend- 
ing sessions are invited to ask ques- 
tions at any time, and, since a 15 
minute time cushion is planned, dem- 
onstrations do not run overtime. 

The list of materials for each dem- 
onstration and their sources are a 
part of the portfolio program given 
everyone who attends the conference. 
The page for each demonstration out- 
lines such information as this: 

1. Participants— name, position, 
school district 

2. The demonstration 

a. Puppets in action 
b. How to prepare puppets 

3. Materials needed 

4. Bibliography 

Each person who attends the con- 
ference is thus able to see the demon- 
strations of his choice and carry away 
full information on the procedures. 

The importance of the early plan- 
ning sessions has been mentioned be- 
fore. At one of these meetings the di- 
rectors review each demonstration and 
suggest the names of outstanding 
teachers and resource persons who 
might be willing to participate. In this 
way persons from many areas are en- 
listed; a wealth of ideas is available. 

Finally, “How to . . . Conferences” 
have become recognized because they 
present practical, usable teaching tech- 
nics in concrete form. Verbalism and 
speech making have no place on the 
program. That the “How to.. .” 
methods are worth while is attested 
by the success of the programs. 
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Who'd ever guess that oil could be 
the enemy of sound projector performance? 


For that’s exactly what has been proved in 
thousands of churches and schools using sound 
projectors. Sometimes /oo /ittle oil has been the 
trouble. Equally as often, too much oil, One 
causes wear and breakdown. The other gums 
up parts, stalls motors, smears valuable films. 


Kodak engineers determined to dispel this 
problem before introducing their sensational 
sound-and-silent 16mm. Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector. “We'll eliminate the oilcan 
altogether by permanently prelubricating our 
machines at the factory.” And, through the 
use of oil-impregnated bearings, sealed-in-oil 
bearings, “lifetime’’ oil-retaining pads, low- 
friction nylon gears, and a minimum of mov- 
ing parts—that’s exactly what they did! 


Four more leading Audio-Visual Dealers 
give their opinions about the Pageant below. 
Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to dem- 
onstrate this fine projector. (Or mail the cou- 
pon.) Then you will quickly understand why 
on over-all performance—simple operation— 
brilliant screening—natural sound—and free- 
dom from service trouble—the Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projector stands alone. 


Kodascope I; agent Sound Projector 


Lists at only $400, including speaker for classrooms and small auditoriums 


“  ,. We dubbed him ‘Oil-Can Dan.’ He had 
charge of a number of projectors we sold to 
this institution. No matter how many times we 
warned him on overoiling, the machines 
made regular trips to our repair shop. We're 
going all out for the Pageant and its permanent prelubri- 
cation feature. We're sure we'll eliminate over 75% of 


“|, . Everybody and nobody oils institutional 
projectors. RESULT: Complete breakdown 
or faulty operation. Stated in schoolman’s 
terms: when P means projector and O means 
oil, P minus O equals TROUBLE ...and P 
plus O? equals TROUBLE. The Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector, by permanent factory lubrication, has 


eliminated this problem!” 
Donald C. Hallenbeck 
Hallenbeck & Riley, Albany, New York 


“.,.. Not many people realize that oiling a 
projector too much is as bad as oiling it too 
little. The majority of our shop’s repairs are 
caused by improper oiling. Yet we’ve never had to service 
a Kodascope Pageant Projector because of lubrication 
difficulties!” 
W. J. Schap 
Artz Studio & Camera Shop, Aberdeen, South Dakota 





our complaints...” 
Robert S. Franzoni, President 
Wilson Sports Equipment Co., Inc. 
Rutland, Vermont 


“.,. There are a lot of fine features in the 
Pageant. But I can’t think of any one that is 
more important from the standpoint of cus- 
tomer satisfaction than permanent !ubrication. It keeps 
Pageants in use where they will do the most good—es- 
pecially important to schoolmen who operate on busy 
schedules these days...” 
J. Austin Corcoran 
Claus Gelotte, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Send This Coupon Today... 


MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 


Lists at only $92.50 
NAME 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CO Send me name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. 
0 Complete information on the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. 





3 extra speakers in matching 


case for auditorium use. ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS 





MOTION PICTURES 





..- teach, train, entertain 


BRE i ee 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


A system for BUYING INSURANCE 


for the school district 


HERROLD V. MANN 


Secretary, Des Moines Public Schools 
Des Moines, lowa 























This stairway was the only means of egress from the second floor of 
a school. The chimney-like construction would enable a fire to spread 
rapidly to the second floor, prevent exit from some classrooms, 
and even make exit by fire escapes difficult. The board of edu- 
cation’s study resulted in installation of fireproof stairwells and 
other improvements to eliminate hazards and reduce insurance rates. 


| sp THE early days school insurance 

was sometimes a matter of poli- 
tics, and too often the insurance agent 
was more interested in how much he 
could get out of it in premiums than 
in how much service he could give the 
schools. 

The independent school district of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has 119 units cov- 
ered by insurance at the present time, 
housing approximately 32,000 pupils. 
It operates on a total school budget of 
approximately $10,000,000. The 119 
units are insured for a total of $17,- 
000,000 on an 80 per cent co-insurance 
basis. The distribution of this business 
among local agents is satisfactory to 
them and to the board of education. 
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However, our district did not arrive 
at the desired coverage and satisfaction 
of competing agents peaceably. In 
1932 the board began to work out 
an organized program for purchasing 
insurance. A committee of 10 insur- 
ance agents recommended $1,600,000 
coverage for three years at a premium 
of $21,134.73 and at the same time 
pointed out that this coverage was 
low to value and there was no tornado 
coverage. The board asked that the 


committee recommend a distribution, 
and the business was written in a total 
of 52 policies through 38 agencies. 

This followed a survey of all school 
buildings in the city, made in 1931 
by the Iowa Insurance Service Bureau. 












This was followed in 1932 by some 
helpful recommendations as to the 
elimination of hazards and the instal- 
lation of extinguishers, which reduced 
the rate. 

When the three-year policy was 
about to expire in 1935 an attempt 
was made to appoint a distribution 
committee representative of the local 
underwriters association and even of 
those agents not belonging to the 
association. 


BOARD NOT SATISFIED 

The 1932 committee brought in a 
recommendation that $2,619,000 fire 
insurance be written in 1935 without 
co-insurance at a cost of $18,933.18 
plus a $4,332.04 premium for tor- 
nado insurance. This premium was 
intended to extend the coverage for 
three years with one-third expiring 
each year; thus, this premium paid 
for one-third of the insurance for 
one year, one-third for two years, and 
one-third for three years After the 
first year the premium was to be 
$11,577.61 annually. 

However, the board of education 
was not satisfied that this was the 
best insurance program that could be 
set up and investigated further. An- 
other committee of insurance agents 
presented another proposal using the 
co-insurance plan. This committee 
used the engineers of the large insur- 
ance companies to establish values 
and made a complete study of the 
coverage needed. It recommended 
$5,433,000 fire coverage and $5,282,- 
000 tornado coverage at a first year 
premium of $17,553.26 followed by 
second and third year premiums of 
$8,776.63 each. In other words, the 
co-insurance plan, together with a 
comprehensive study of values and 
rate possibilities, more than doubled 
the coverage with a substantial reduc- 
tion in premium. In spite of protests 
from other agents the board accepted 
the second proposal. 
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WITH A 


TION SCRUBBER - 
. ——— 








LL 
Today, even buildings with but 2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor- saving, cost-reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Combination Scrubber -Vac, Model 
418P at left, that’s specially designed for such buildings. This 
Scrubber-Vac, which has an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time required with a conventional 
18-inch machine and separate vac unit. 


Model 418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and picks up (damp-dries 

the floor) — all in one operation! Maintenance men like the con- 

venience of working with this single unit...the thoroughness with 

which it cleans... and the features that make the machine simple 
to operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch, 
There are no switches to set for fast or slow—slight pres- 
sure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
rate. The powerful vac performs efficiently and quietly, 
(Powder dispenser is optional.) Compactly built, the 418P 
also serves advantageously in larger buildings for the care 
of floors in narrow aisles and congested areas. 





Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and intermediate 
operations, and in self-powered as well as electric models. From this 
complete line, you can choose the size and model that’s exactly right 
for your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s also good to know 
that you can lease or purchase a Scrubber-Vac, and that there's a Finnell 
man nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use 
of the machine and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 203 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the United States and Canada, 


. Also can be used 
for dry work -— steel- 
wooling, et. cetera 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. FINNELL | SSD 


PRIN-CIPAL 
Oncginators of Power Serablbing and Polishing Wachines : rangi: 
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This second committee became 
known as the engineering committee, 
and, as soon as the other agents found 
that they would share in the business 
about the same as before, the protests 
quieted, and what was once a bad 
problem in public relations for the 
board of education has become a 
peaceful process. 


INSURANCE DISTRIBUTED 

Three of the large local agencies 
now compose the engineering com- 
mittee, which brings in the insurance 
engineers once a year for valuation 
purposes. This committee is then 
enlarged annually by the addition of 
the president, vice president, and past 
president of the Des Moines Under- 
writers Association to form the dis- 
tribution committee, the additional 
members being equal in number to 
the members of the engineering com- 
mittee. These additional members are 
asked to serve for a period of one 
year in cooperation with the engi- 
neering committee on the distribution 
of insurance. 

In view of the service required of 
members of the engineering commitee, 
the board allocates 42 per cent of the 
total amount of insurance carried 


under the co-insurance plan to the 
three members of this committee, this 
amount being distributed in propor- 
tion to the responsibility falling upon 
each individual member as determined 
by the committee. The remaining 58 
per cent of the total insurance pro- 
gram is distributed to the various 
insurance companies, exclusive of those 
represented on the engineering com- 
mittee, by the enlarged distribution 
committee. This enlarged committee 
prepares a plan for the apportion- 
ment of 58 per cent of the insurance 
business among the various local agen- 
cies and submits it in writing to the 
board of education for approval. 

It would seem that the insurance 
objectives of the board of education 
should be to protect the buildings of 
the district against loss at as low a 
cost as possible with as broad cover- 
age as possible and to place the insur- 
ance with companies recognized as 
sound, There is no need to favor 
certain agencies to the exclusion of 
others, and none are entitled to busi- 
ness just because they are local tax- 
payers. 

The agents should be required to 
show merit and to give service. The 


modern 
school 
Seating 
for all 
ages... 


Airliner No. 700 Table with No. 740 Chair 


Griggs Airliner No. 700 tubular tables provide modern de- 
sign, comfort, and convenience for all ages from kindergarten 
through college. Ample storage and study space are provided 
by the open front book box and the large 18” x 24” desk top. 


The Airliner No, 750-L tubular table has a com- 


Airliner No. 750-1 
Lifft-Lid Table with 
No. 740 Chair 


pletely enclosed book box and lifting lid. The supe- 
rior Griggs design assures quiet and easy operation 


of the top. Although built of tough, heavy gauge 


GRIGGS 


steel tubing, these tables are light in weight and 
easily movable for any arrangement of group or 


individual study. 








Equipment_ 
Company 


BELTON, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, 


AND THEATER SEATING 


Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on classroom seating! 


basic need in the insurance program 
is to get a sound value appraisal of 
the buildings and contents so that if 
there is a loss there will be no argu- 
ment by adjusters on values. We feel 
that a good way to do this is to have 
the large companies furnish their own 
engineers to appraise the buildings 
and to agree with the board of edu- 
cation on values. 


TWO DIFFICULTIES 

Regardless of this basic assump- 
tion boards of education have two 
difficulties with insurance: One is get- 
ting the right coverage at the lowest 
possible price; the other is the con- 
stant bickering among the local agents 
as to the distribution of business. Our 
plan seems to have solved our problem. 
It may not solve the problems of 
other school systems. But certainly if 
the elected representatives of the 
agents distribute the business they 
cannot blame the board of education. 
Of course, the difficulty is that most 
agents want to share in the business 
but do not want to do any of the 
work involved in making appraisals, 
policy writing, and the settlement of 
claims. 

Our plan has been in effect about 
18 years. The introduction of some 
such plan could be simple. You might 
contact one or more local agents who 
represent companies qualified to give 
you engineering appraisal service. 
Arrive at a sound value of your build- 
ings and contents. Underwrite this 
value on some co-insurance basis as 
determined by your board. Have your 
distribution committee divide the busi- 
ness among qualified agents; we use 
all who are legitimate local agents. 
(General agencies or their brokers are 
not considered local agents.) Watch 
out for those who want the business 
without giving service. Under present 
conditions co-insurance on a_ three- 
year or five-year term is the most 
economical way to buy insurance for 
school buildings. It may be that the 
risk could be carried at lower cost by 
a state association of school districts, 
but that is not likely to occur soon. 
To determine the value of a school, 
our engineers use present replacement 
costs in this area. 

Above all, avoid patronage. Don't 
let a committee sell you; rather let 
the board start and control the com- 
mittee. Don't let individual agents 
argue with the board as to their share 
of the business—refer them to their 
own committee. 
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...Install ITED 


Thermostatic 


WATER 
MIXERS 


For the Most Comfortable 
and Safest Showers 








Why POWERS Thermostatic Water Mixers? 


They're safer! They cost more, they’re worth more! 
They’re doubly safe against temperature as well as 
pressure fluctuations. They protect bathers against 
scalding caused by dead ends in hot water lines. 


Temperature changes in water supply lines are more 
frequent now because of greater use of instantaneous, 
submerged and indirect type water heaters. Only a 
thermostatic mixer safeguards bathers from shots of hot 
or cold water caused by fluctuating water temperature. 


When only one shower accident can cost so much 
in damaging publicity, personal injuries and time con- 
suming law suits, why not install Powers... a really 
safe, non-scald water mixer? 


To Be Sure of Comfortable Carefree 


Established in 1891. e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY « SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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State of the Union 
> Scrutinizing President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union message: 

1. The President said flatly he would 
end segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia, presumably including its pub- 
lic schools and teacher-education in- 
stitutions. He said he would “use what- 
ever authority exists in the office of the 
President” to do this, And, he hinted, 
segregation will come co an immediate 
end in schools operated on U.S. military 
forts regardless of whether they are in 
the North or the South. 

2. He promised to strengthen the 
U.S. Labor Department so that it will 
be in a position to improve training 
programs “that will develop skilled and 
competent workers.” The apprentice- 
ship service will probably be the first 
agency to be affected. 

3. He called for expansion of social 
security to cover “millions of citizens 
who have been left out of this system.” 
At the same time he called for strength- 
ening of privately sponsored pension 
plans. The implication is that teachers 
and other educational workers will be 
invited to come under Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance without losing their 
already built up rights under state re- 
tirement. 

4. He noted the swelling of the 
school population and acknowledged 
that the public school systems may need 
some help from the federal government. 
“This whole situation,’ he said, “calls 
for careful congressional study and ac- 
tion. I'm sure that you share my con- 
viction that the firm conditions of fed- 
eral aid must be proved need and 
proved lack of local income.” 

5. He pledged immediate help to dis- 
tricts whose school populations have 
been increased by the swift growth of 
defense activities. “Legislation aiding 
construction of schools in these dis- 
tricts expires on June 30,” he reminded 
Congress. The President also asked Con- 
gress to approve “partial payments for 
current operating expenses for these 
particular school districts.” 
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6. He promised the creation of a 
commission to study reorganization of 
the Federal Security Agency, home of 
the Office of Education. This commis- 
sion will also look into all phases of 
federal, state and local relationships. 


First aid to schools 

> In promising first aid to school dis- 
tricts overburdened by federal activities, 
the Eisenhower administration follows 
Mr. Truman's lead. Just before leaving 
the White House, Mr. Truman sent to 
Congress the 1954 budget, in which he 
asked that 65 per cent of all federal 
funds to be spent for education during 
that year go to overburdened districts. 
The budget called for $111,000,000 for 
school construction and $76,000,000 for 
operating costs. Hearings on Capitol 
Hill to justify these requests are slated 
to begin this month. It is almost certain 
the money will be forthcoming. 


Conant creates stir 
> The appointment of James B. 
Conant, Harvard president, as high com- 
missioner for Germany made quite a 
stir in the nation’s capital. 

First came praise—from many prom- 
inent men and women on Capitol Hill 
and from editorial writers. The Wash- 
ington Post wrote: “The appointment 
deserves the highest praise, and we may 
tell the Germans that Dr. Conant will 
be badly missed in half a dozen spheres 
of activity in America, particularly in 
the coming fight on educational free- 
dom. In him the United States is losing 

. . a leader of leaders.” 

Then came expressions of hope— 
from those who are concerned about our 
cultural efforts in Germany. Those who 
are convinced that we are botching the 
job in telling the Germans about the 
American dream saw in Dr. Conant’s 
appointment a chance to save the day. 
They urged the new high commissioner 
to replace the present cultural officials 
in the State Department and in Ger- 
many with professional educators. 


Finally came the not unexpected at- 
tacks. A highly vocal bloc in Congress 
derided Dr. Conant for being a light 
colored “pink.” Behind these attacks 
lurked a traditional distrust of educa- 
tors and the fear that Dr. Conant might 
be the first of a new “brain trust” to 
dominate Eisenhower's administration. 

Many, indeed, saw the beginnings of 
such a brain trust. President Eisen- 
hower had already appointed John A. 
Hannah, Michigan State College presi- 
dent, as assistant secretary of defense; 
Harold E. Stassen, University of Penn- 
sylvania president, as mutual security 
director; William I. Myers, dean of New 
York State College of Agriculture, to 
an important policy making post on 
agriculture, and Arthur S. Flemming, 
Ohio Wesleyan president, as acting di- 
rector of defense mobilization. 

However, there was a difference be- 
tween the educators Eisenhower placed 
ip high positions and those President 
Roosevelt called into service during the 
New Deal. The Eisenhower appointees, 
so far, are all educational administra- 
tors; the Roosevelt appointees were pri- 
marily theorists, social philosophers. 


New G.I. Bill enrollment low 
> Only a disappointing 57,000 Korean 
veterans were enrolled in schools and 
colleges at the end of December under 


the new GI. Bill. But the Veterans 
Administration was quick to announce 
the hope that the number will rise to 
250,000 by February. 

In a letter to Rep. Edith Rogers (R.- 
Mass.) , chairman of the House veterans’ 
committee, the V.A. explained the rea- 
sons for the low veterans’ enrollment: 
(1) continued high employment; (2) 
little opportunity for Korean veterans 
to learn about the benefits under the 
new G1. Bill. 

“Public Law 550 {the new G.I. Bill} 
was enacted just prior to the normal fall 
school enrollment period, and many 
veterans did not have time to enroll 
last fall,” wrote Guy H. Birdsall, V.A.’s 
assistant administrator for legislation. 
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Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings effectively 
reduce noise .. . Easily installed, they provide the quiet 


comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise can lead to confusion and 
careless mistakes in schoolwork, practically all new schools 
include acoustical ceilings for noise absorption. However, 
even if your school was constructed before sound control 
became an established science, you can have Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and quickly installed 
over your present ceilings with little interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 
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as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. N.S., New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc. 
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The quarter-million enrollment figure 
will be reached this spring, according to 
the V.A. because of a “softening” of 
employment opportunities and because 
the states are expected to attract 50,000 
veterans to on-farm training. 

As if getting ready for the flood of 
new veterans, the Office of Education 
is sending out regional field representa- 
tives of its new veterans education serv- 
ice. The field men will give technical 
advice to state approval agencies and 
will review plans of operation. They 
may be able to help individual school- 
men who have questions on veterans’ 


education. Schoolmen interested in the 
Office of Education field representative 
for their state should drop a note to 
James C. O'Brien, assistant commis- 
sioner for veterans’ education in the 
Office of Education. 


Bubbling point 

> If reports reaching Washington are 
an accurate gauge, schoolmen’s interest 
in setting up foreign language courses 
for elementary pupils is at a bubbling 
point. Communities in at least 25 states 
are already providing foreign languages 
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quickly growing old. 


Clean books are as essential as pure drinking 
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Samples free 
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in the grades. Many more are investi- 
gating how to begin. They find: 

1. French and Spanish are the lan- 
guages most frequently taught, with 
German and Latin appearing only here 
and there. 

2. The third or fourth grade is the 
most frequent point for beginning. 

3. No extra expense is involved be- 
cause the instruction is given by teach- 
ers already in the system and as part of 
regular courses of study. 

4. Rarely does criticism follow intro- 
duction of foreign languages in the 
grades. On the contrary, reports to 
Washington invariably show “gratify- 
ing benefits.” 

5. Among the benefits claimed: for 
the child, increased interest in master- 
ing his own language; for the teacher, 
stimulus to study and broaden cultural 


equipment. 


Behind the present flurry of interest 


| in grade-school foreign languages is 


US. Commissioner of Education Mc- 
Grath. He has been stoking this interest 
with speeches, with a rather successful 
conference on the subject which he 
called during the middle of January, and 
through letter writing. Ask Dr. Mc- 
Grath, “Why place additional loads on 
the elementary school?” and he will re- 
ply somewhat as follows: 

“More Americans should be able to 
use a foreign language because history 
has pushed the United States into a 
position of leadership among nations. 
One way to show that we respect other 
peoples is to become better acquainted 


| with the way they speak and, eventually, 


how they think. And the reason lan- 
guages should be studied in the early 
grades is that only in the elementary 
schools do we reach the largest numbers 
of our future citizens—and young chil- 
dren learn languages more easily and 
more precisely than grown-ups.” 

Dr. McGrath assures school adminis- 
trators they should not hesitate in carry- 
ing out “this ideal” into practice. He 
believes the people will support it. He 
points to the endorsement given by Mrs. 


| Newton P. Leonard, president of the 
National 


Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Appearing before the January con- 
ference in Washington, Mrs. Leonard 
said: “I can promise you this, as I stand 
here talking to you on behalf of the 
largest semi-professional educational or- 
ganization in America. Parent-teacher 
members will wholeheartedly support 
whatever steps educators decide should 
be taken to help our children learn an- 


other language early.” 
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Provides machines for two students, work space for two 
more. No need for a separate row of cabinets. The new SINGER 
Table makes it possible, even in limited space, to have two ma- 
chines (full-sized, smooth-stitching SINGER Machines) for every 
four students. Above: Tables ready for use in classroom of sewing 
teacher Marie C. Hughes at Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Remarkable new table 
makes classroom space doubly useful! 





Converts to a smooth-surface work table in a jiffy! No 
need to take up space (or expense) with separate cutting tables. 
Simply lower machines into the SINGER* Table—slip removable 
panels back into place—and you have a smooth, continuous cut- 
ting and work surface. Specially useful if your room has to be used 
for other classes, or as a study hall. 


The new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 


Designed to meet the special require- 
ments of sewing classrooms! 


The new SINGER Table was devel- 
oped specifically for schools at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Anna M. Dooley, rep- 
resenting the New York City Board of 
Education. It has every de luxe fea- 
ture to make your classroom more efh- 
cient, your teaching easier! 


@ 5-ply construction. Durable Mason- 
ite top. Solid birch legs. 


@4 handy drawers. 


@ Built-in knee levers. 

@ Dustproof shields which completely 
enclose machines when they are low- 
ered into table. 

© Tamper-proof locks on panels. 

@ Provision for adding automaticswitch 
to cut off power when machines are 
lowered. 

@ Size 60” x 42” x 30”. 

Available—with any of the 3 regular 

SINGER* Sewing Machine classroom 

heads—at a special school discount. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Al! rights reserved for all countries 
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* DON’T BE MISLED! SINGER sells and 
services its products only through 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified 
by the Red “S” Trade Mark on the 

window, and listed in your classified tele- 

phone directory only under SINGER SEWING 

MACHINE COMPANY. 


Free Folder on Request. SINGER will send you, 
or any member of your Home Economics Depart- 
ment, a folder giving complete specifications of the 
table and suggested classroom layouts. Just mail 
this coupon. 
(ray sient ah: cs bil ined oat dann ebb ins bes eto ese aes 
| SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Please send folder giving details about 


| Combination Sewing and Cutting Table, 
| and showing suggested classroom layouts. 
Name 
| Position 
| School County 

Street 
; City— Zone State 


















Use coupon for 1953 catalog of 


ecn"--o-- 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 





VISUAL AIDS 
IN 
TRAINING 





instruction in a carefully 
planned procedure on use 
of training motion picture, 
coordinated filmstrip, and 
an instructor's manual. 








EVERY MINUTE 
COUNTS 


ECONOMICS 





Problems of a new super- 
visor in handling lateness, 
loafing, absenteeism; how 
he learns to deal with 
individual cases 





FORESTRY 



























HOW TO 
CONDUCT 
A. MEETING 





Proper procedure in con- 
ducting a meeting so deci- 
sions reached will be 
representative of majority 
opinion and time is well 
spent 








MESS 
MANAGEMENT 








Duties of mess personne! 
in preventing food waste 
and in planning nutritious 
and appetizing meals; 
principles of mess man 
agement. 








oy 


1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
ever 3000 films! 
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UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
Government Films Dept. 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29 


Send me your 1953 catalog. | 

Add me to your regular mailing list. | 
Nome. ‘ ————————s I) 
School__ AES 
Address.._~ a 1 
a 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Dr. Conant Urges Retention of 
“Tradition of Dissent’’ in Colleges 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—"It would be a 
sad day for this country if the tradi- 
tion of dissent were driven out of our 
universities,’ declared James Bryant 
Conant in his final report as president 
of Harvard University. 

Dr. Conant, who has been designated 
as U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, declared there are no known 
Communists on the Harvard staff and 


| added: 


“But if there were, the damage that 
would be done to the spirit of this 
academic community by an investiga- 
tion by the university aimed at finding 
a crypto-Communist would be far great- 
er than any conceivable harm such a 


| person might do.” 


Dr. Conant said the independence of 
colleges and universities “would be 
threatened if governmental agencies of 
any sort started inquiries into the nature 
of the instruction that was given.” 

Dr. Conant feels strongly that any 
hidden Communists engaged in subver- 
sive activities should be found and pun- 
ished by the proper authorities—wheth- 
er the Communists are teachers or 
anything else—but added: “I trust they 
will not create an atmosphere in which 
professors would be afraid to speak 
freely on public issues. 

“Certainly,” he continued, “if the 
trustees or administrative officers of a 
university were to engage in any in- 
vestigation of a professor's activities as 
a private citizen, the life of the univer- 


| sity would be destroyed. Of that I am 


sure.” 


N.E.A. Urges President to Appoint 
Committee to Study School Needs 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has been urged 
tO appoint a national committee to 
study the needs of American schools. 

Representatives of the National Edu- 
cation Association recommended this 
action to the President in early Janu- 
ary. At the same time, the N.E.A. 
wged that the President recommend to 


|| Congress a renewal of Public Law 815, 


which provides for federal aid to school 
construction in defense congested areas. 

The N.E.A. representatives were Mrs. 
Sarah C. Caldwell, president; William 
G. Carr, executive secretary; James L. 


McCaskill, executive secretary of the 
N.E.A. legislative commission, and Rob- 
ert H. Wyatt, president of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. They asked that 
such a commission consider the relation 
of school costs to the economic well- 
being of the states and localities and to 
the strength of the nation. 


Court Rules Board May Bar 
Controversial Events From Schools 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y.—‘The acts of 
a board of education in granting or re- 
fusing permission for the use of a 
schoolhouse out of school hours are dis- 
cretionary,” wrote New York Supreme 
Court Justice Frank H. Coyne in a re- 
cent ruling. He dismissed an applica- 
tion to compel the board of education 
at Yonkers, N.Y., to permit the Com- 
mittee for Peace to conduct forums “re- 
lating to peace and war” in the audi- 
torium of one of the public schools. 

Justice Coyne ruled that school boards 
are justified in barring controversial 
events from school buildings and any 
appeal from a board’s exercise of such 
discretion should be made to the state 
commissioner of education. 

The application was filed by James R. 
Ellis of Yonkers, president of the com- 
mittee. He said the American Civil 
Liberties Union had provided advice 
and an attorney for the committee. 


Connecticut Considers Plan 
to Reorganize Education Setup 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A_ plan for 
merging the administration of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and four state 
teachers colleges under a new single 
board of directors is being sponsored 
here by Republican administration lead- 
ers in the state legislature. 

The plan is the main feature of a 
proposal to reorganize and integrate 
Connecticut's higher education setup. 

The University of Connecticut is now 
operated by a board of trustces whose 
members are appointed by the governor. 
The teachers colleges are controlled by 
the state board of education, which also 
has supervision over primary and sec- 
ondary schools of the state. 

Under the terms of the new proposal 
a new commission would be created, 
and its members would be appointed 
by the governor, with some elected by 
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@ Triple your gym facilities with Horn folding gymseats 
and partitions! Extend the seats, fold the electrically operated partitions 
—you have an exhibition gym that pays its way. Fold the seats easily to 
a smooth sloping surface, extend the partitions— you have two ample prac- 
tice gyms. 

Horn equipment is designed to use your space efficiently, is constructed 
to give you long trouble-free service. 

Your local Horn representative is ready to help plan your gym for max- 
imum use. Horn factory crews will supervise installation of equipment. 

Write today for details on Horn folding gymseats and folding partitions 
... and the new Horn wardrobes and folding stages. 


HORN BROTHERS 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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FOR SAFETY, plan with HORN! 
Horn folding gymseats provide a 
smooth, sloping surface when folded 
... real protection for the vital zone! 





The Hand is Quicker 
than the eye 


ENDt R PAINT < 


the 


When eyes wander 


Unrelated perceptions distract the 
student's mind. Chalkboard glare is 
at work and it throws into unfavora- 
ble balance the correlation between 
student attention and student accom- 
plishment. Possibly a thin thread of 
thought — snaps 


7 
a. <a 


An obstacle, yes, but so easily 
overcome by green Endur Chalk- 
board Resurfacer offered now in 
two shades: Standard 2-24 and 
Special 2-20 Dark Green. You 
may start off this spring term 
with new green chalkboards, 
for a coat of Endur Resurfacer 
can readily be applied by 





school maintenance during the Easter 
vacation. 
We invite your attention to Endur 


300 Series ‘‘Lock-Step’’ Non-Slip 
Floor Paint and Endur 500 Series 
Reflectance Rated Interior School 
Paint. For information on any of our 
products write us or ask your nearest 
school supply dealer. 


MEMBER N.S.S.1. 











ENDUR PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


75 North Street, Salem, Mass 
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NEWS... 


| alumni of the university. The board of 


trustees of the university would then 
be abolished. The administration of the 
teachers colleges would also be taken 
from the board of education, although 
the board would continue to supervise 
elementary and secondary schools in 
Connecticut. 


Lay Interest in Schools Rises, Says 
National Citizens Commission 

DENVER.—Citizen committees are 
being formed at the rate of 250 a 
month, and 8000 have now been 
founded which will work for better 
schools in this country, reported Roy E. 
Larsen, chairman of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 
at the Citizens Assembly on Education, 
which was held in Denver January 30 
and 31. 

Approximately 600 citizen school 
improvement leaders, school board 
members and school administrators met 
with the members of the commission. 
The two-day convocation consisted of 
panels on such subjects as “The Com- 
mission's Program,” “The Story of One 
Town's Schools [Greeley, Colo.],” “Citi- 
zens at Work at the State Level,” and 
“National Organizations Work For 
Better Schools.” 

Principal speaker at the Friday night 
dinner was Clarence Faust, president of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation of the Ford Foundation, who 
warned Americans to steer clear of 
totalitarian inquisitions into public edu- 
cation, lest they lose the very freedom 
of education they are struggling to 
preserve. 

Mr. Faust told delegates that a high 
quality type of education is essential to 
the health and life of democracy and 
“was never more needed than in these 
critical and even ominous days.” 

A telegram from President Eisen- 
hower was read by Mr. Larsen at the 
dinner. The President opened by saying, 


| “This annual assembly of the National 


Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools should command the grateful 


| and thoughtful attention of our whole 
| people.” 





He added, “You have done and you 
continue to do what neither government 
decree nor federal appropriation could 
ever do—you have awakened the com- 
munities of our land to the urgent prob- 
lems and demands of their schools.” 

“Apathy” is a great enemy of educa- 
tion, Mr. Larsen pointed out, but it has 
now given way to interest on the part 
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IMPROVED UTILITY AND APPEARANCE resulted 
when these school desks were refinished with 


durable G-E Textolite tops for use in a promi- 
nent Long Island school. 












More and more schools have been praising G-E 


You'll be glad you chose 


Textolite plastics surfacing as the answer to their 


6 =F T EXTO [ j TE’ TOPS problem when it comes to better desk tops. G-E 


Textolite is available in a wide range of colors 







for rugged durability. ses and patterns—including nine distinctive wood- 
grains, In addition, you can obtain a special color 
for good looks eee and finish recently developed for desk tops by 





G-E engineers to reduce reflectance and cut down 


for proper light reflectance 





eyestrain, 





Whether you plan a new installation or simply 








a renovation, specify G-E Textolite for desk tops, 







tables, counters, window sills, kitchens-——and 









ACCIDENTS DON'T MATTER when 
desk tops are made of G-E Texto- 
lite. It’s resistant to stains, heat, 
and scratches, and can be quickly 
wiped clean with a damp cloth, 


wherever you want beauty plus extreme durability, 






*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














FOR FULL DETAILS about G-E Textolite for school desk tops, 
get in touch with your nearest distributor, or write: General 


Electric Co., Section 322-1A, Chemical Division Pittsfield, Mass. 
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300 WATTS sLowén COOLED 


| * 9x2 slides and film strips last 
| tonger with the GoldE FILMATIC— 


' more brilliont ion, easier 
poli Film capacity up to 350 
frames. 


Yes, lighten your teaching load 
with the GoldE FILMATIC—so sim- 
ple, the youngest member of your 
class can operate. 


See the FILMATIC~Americo's best projector 
SS lightweight—oll-over brilliance— 
“exclusive rewinding (film strip)—vertical or 
| horizontal—slide to film strip in a moment— 

with 5” F:3.5 coated lens and 
<Manumatic stacking or two-way carrier. Com- 
i plete—lehotce of carrier) and durable tweed- 
covered case with lift-off cover... . .$90.25 


“ PROTECT and PROJECT 
2x2 slides automatically 


ee 


40% slides in all mounts, in 
sequence, skips, repeats, 
rejects, selects. Fingers 
never touch the sides, 
Fits ALL Filmatics. 


WE Aree f Aimee 
complete with index 
File ..................$22.50 
SoldE Aluminum 2x2 
Snop-it Binders with 
ropepes. glass and 


Box of 20. 
J... Bex of 100... $8.25 


ee 








Write for free "Projector Gems" Booklet, Index 
System therature, name of necrest dealer. 


 GOLDE MFG. CO. 





Brightest Name 
in Slide Projection 
Chiceve “40, iMlinols 
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of the average citizen. He asserted that 
the schools have been returned to the 
people as hostile criticism has been 
counteracted with constructive action on 
the part of citizens in thousands of 
communities. 

Speaking on the same problem, 
Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Denver 
Post, and a member of the commission, 
said that “the real danger is that the 
honest critic of our schools may become 
defensive, that his criticism may be 
muffled or silenced.” 


College President Warns of Need 
for Academic Responsibility 


” WASHINGTON, D.C._—While uphold- 
ing the college professor's right and 
duty to talk on public issues, J. C. 
Warner, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, added two stipu- 
lations: 

The professor must know what he’s 
talking about, and he must not claim 
“academic immunity” for what he says. 

Dr. Warner, who spoke at a chemists’ 
symposium here, warned educators to 
pay as much attention to academic re- 
sponsibility as to academic freedom. 
He also warned the public that it should 
let colleges hunt out their own “sub- 
versives, fellow-travelers and incompe- 
tents,” lest loyal teachers who happen 
to be unorthodox suffer for the sins of 
a subversive few. 

Referring specifically to the recent 
announcement of a congressional inves- 
tigation of campus subversives as an 
example of poor relations between 
“town and gown,” Dr. Warner called 





upon both sides to seek better under- 
standing in the interests of the “wel- 
fare, preservation and progress of our 
free society.” 


E.P.C. Says School Children 
Should Study U.N., UNESCO 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has declared 
that American school children must 
have opportunities to learn in school 
the whys and workings of the United 
States’ policy of international coopera- 
tion through such agencies as the 
United Nations and UNESCO. 

“The United Nations, UNESCO and 
American Schools” is one of the E.P.C.'s 
periodic reviews of matters of broad 
educational significance published by the 
National Educational Association. 

The report said recent attacks on the 
schools’ teaching about U.N. and UN- 
ESCO stemmed from a “small minority 
of citizens who started from false pre- 
mises.” Young Americans, the E.P.C. 
pointed out, along with their parents, 
have been thrust by circumstances into 
world leadership which carries with it 
“responsibilities that are as unavoidable 
as they are unfamiliar.” 

The commission commented that 
those who would ban study of the U.N. 
and UNESCO, outlaw observance of 
U.N. Day, remove certain books on in- 
ternational cooperation from school li- 
braries, and blacklist high school clubs 
devoted to the study of world affairs 
seem to assume that “America has no 
world responsibilities and no world af- 
fected interests.” 


OHIO SCHOOL NAMED FOR EDITOR 





Toledo, Ohio, paid an extraordinary tribute to a living person recently when it named 


its newes? school for Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief of the Toledo Blade. 


The new 


elementary school is a one-story $585,000 U-shaped structure made of buff-colored Roman 
face brick and light-directing glass block. The only exterior trim is sparsely used Indiana 
limestone. There are two kindergartens and 12 classrooms, through the sixth grade, with 


total enrollment of more than 500 pupils. 


All interior walls of the Patterson school are of 


cinder block, painted in pastels. Ceilings are of acoustical tile; floors are of asphalt tile. 
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“Flexachrome” Floors installed in 
The Chicago Screw Company Cafeteria, Bellwood, Ill. 


Floors like these give any room a lift—add a rich, 

eep up Fippearances colorful tone. And regardless of traffic, they'll stay like 
new for years . .. with only the simplest of cle aning! 

They're resilient flooring materials made with 


Vinyire Brand Resins, That means lasting flexibility 
f rat down Care —in both tile and continuous types. It means fresh, 
clean colors that stay fresh and clean. It means low 

A ANON IIE : 


maintenance costs, 

Dirt cannot penetrate the hard, non-porous finish of 
these floors. They're resistant to water, soaps, cleans- 
ers, acid and alkali solutions. Oil and grease won't 
hurt them. Waxing adds an incomparable luster, but 
is not necessary. 

Flooring made with Vinyirre Resins conforms to 
normal floor play and uneven floors without cracking. 
It can be laid on concrete in direct contact with the 
ground, 

Whether you're designing a new room or bringing 
an old one up-to-date —start with flooring of Vinyiire 
Resins. It offers more beauty, less care, “longer wear. 
It has the properties of the VinyLtrE Resins phe Plas- 
tics that are so useful throughout defense and basic 
industry. For a list of suppliers, write Dept. PF-84. 


inylite 


Data on “Flexachrome” Floors courtesy The Tile-Tex Division, (8 


The Flintkote Company, 1232 McKinley Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. veaes\OO)aann 


BRAND 





BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [fj 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Presenting the NEW 


Hore itis! 


The duplicating 
machine you asked us 
to build — A machine 
that will fulfill all school 
requirements at a pene 
schools can afford. ~ 


with yo slorné 


Nov . A spirit duplicating machine espe- 

cially engineered and designed to handle 
the hundreds of different school jobs. Built to 
OLD TOWN 's rigid specifications of top qual- 
ity — for rugged school use — high-speed 
production. 


Here's the finest little duplicator that moncy can 
buy — featuring “cyclomatic action” which as- 
sures faster, more brilliant reproductions. Pro- 
duces 1 to 6 colors at one time, in split seconds. 
Makes over 140 clean, clear copies a minute, of 
anything you type, write, print or draw — on 
varying weight paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up 
to 9” x 14”. Clean, fast, easy to handle. Write for 
illustrated brochure TODAY on the revolution- 
ary new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker. 


repeat business. 
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OLD TOWN Corbons, Ribbons, Duplicating Machi 


Old Town 
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OLD TOWN’S 
Model 9S 


COPYMAKER 


Has ALL the usual Duplicator 
features PLUS: — 
© CYCLOMATIC ACTION — 
Sealed in bearings and high- 
tension gears give greater 
speed, efficiency, economy 
and a life time of service 
FLUID CONTROL — Prevents 
excess moisture and results 
in instantaneous drying 
SINGLETTE — Patented sheet 
separator prevents waste and 
blank sheets 
WIZARD COPY CONTROL— 
Regulates brightness of cop- 
ies or length of run 
















School Supply Houses: The many unique and exclusive features of 


this new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker assure you 


Write TODAY for complete dealer 


franchise information. 


750 PACIFIC ST., 


as ppli 





BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Made by the manufacturers of world-renowned 
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Foundations Not Red, 
Says Congressional Committee 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—After six 


| months’ study, a report has been made 
| to the House of Representatives by its 





specially appointed committee to investi- 
gate Communist infiltration of philan- 
thropic foundations. With the exception 
of a few slight inroads into small foun- 
dations, there has been but little success 
on the part of Moscow inspired indi- 
viduals attempting to infiltrate cultural 
and educational groups in the United 
States, the committee reports. The case 
of Alger Hiss, who became president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 


| tional Peace, is pointed out by the com- 


| mittee as an outstanding instance of 
| infiltration. 


The committee, while bestowing much 
praise and comparatively little criticism 
of the tax-exempt funds under investi- 
gation, proposed that such organizations 
be required to make detailed annual 


| reports on their activities and finances. 


| the foundations for 


It held that the Communists had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining financial aid from 
“numerous” Com- 
munists but that, in proportion to the 


| total grants made, the number of these 
| was surprisingly small. 


| mittee’s report, 


Foundations that restricted their aid 
to individuals, according to the com- 
were more vulnerable 


| in this respect because “many individ- 


| uals of unusual talent . 


. are often 


| nonconformists.” 


The foundations have, for the most 


| part, admitted their mistakes and now 


recognize the increasing need for alert- 


| mess to avoid giving unintentional aid 


| to subversives. 


At least 30,000 tax- 
exempt Organizations are in operation 
in the United States, including between 


| 60 and 100 foundations with assets of 
| $10,000,000 each. 


| School Board Members 
Go to School 


CHICAGO.—Fifty board of education 
members in six southern Illinois com- 


| munities are attending classes for a year 


to learn how to be better school board 


| members. This is a research project of 
| Southern Illinois University and the 
| Midwest Administration Center of the 


school buildings in the area. 


University of Chicago. Field trips are 
taken, and homework is assigned. Stu- 
dents also are expected to do outside 
reading, to visit the Southern Illinois 
University campus for group meetings, 
and to go on conducted tours of good 






















OFFERS 
TEACHING FILMS 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 







Check these titles carefully. They are recently released films 
in the library of more than 375 accredited EBFilms for 
junior high school and the upper elementary grades. Each 
of these films will be of prime importance in helping you 
plan and integrate curriculum areas. Superbly produced and 
with their teaching messages carefully defined, each of these 
great films is another proof of the confidence EBFilms . 
has in the future of A-V education. 





636 Life in the Sahara, 
Color $120 









583 Jet Propulsion, 
Color $100, B&W $50 





591 Better Reading, 
Color $100, B&W $50 





661 Carbon Fourteen, 


B&W $50 


THESE FILMS WILL HELP YOU DEVELOP 


A VITALLY INTERESTING LEARNING CURRICULUM 
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Nature's Pian*, Color $120 

Man's Problem", Color $140 
Atom and Industry, 8&W $50 
Atom and Medicine, 8&W $50 
Laws of Motion, Color $100 
Introduction to Biology", 8&W $60 
Marine Life, Color $100 

Insecis*, Color $120 

Mental Health, 

Color $100, B&W $50 

Cancer, Color $100, B&W $50 
Antibioties*, Color $120, 8&W $40 
Allergies, Color $100, B&W $50 
Obesity, Color $100, B&W $50 
Political Parties*, 8&W $85 
Pressure Groups", B&W $85 
Social Revolution", B&W $85 
Nationalism*, 8&W $85 
Centralization & Decentralization*, 
B&W $85 

World Belance of Power", 

BAW $85 

The Social Process’, B&W $85 
Understanding the Law, 8&W $50 
Inside Story*, B&W $60 

Library Story, Color $120 

Deer Live with Danger, Color $100 
italy — Peninsula of Contrasts", 
Color $140 

India’, B&W $70 

Japan— 80,000,000 Mouths to 


+ Feed, Color $100 


635 
572 
507 
709 
601 
602 
562 


585 
593 


470 
675 
65 


609 
610 
598 
628 


629 


630 
631 


Mediterranean Africa, Color $100 
Longhouse People", Color $170 
Hindu Family, 8 &W $50 

Buma, Color $100 

Frank and His Dog, Color $50 

Jean and Her Dolls, Color $50 
People Along the Mississippi", 
B&W $85 

Lighthouse, Color $100 ~ 

It Takes Everybody to Build This 
Land*, B&W $85 

Lumber for Houses, 

Color $100, B&W $50 

Story of Potatoes, 

Color $100, B&W $50 

World Affairs Are Your Affairs", 
B&W $100 

Industrial Purchasing’, 8&W $170 
importance of Selling’, B&W $85 
Werking Together, 8&W $100 
Selected Songs of Stephen. Foster, 
B&W $50 

Selected Songs of James A. Bland, 
B&W $50 

Selected Negro Spirituals, 8&W $50 
Selected Negro Work Songs, 

B&W $50 


* Prices will be increased April, 1953. 
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(indicate titles by no., specify color or B/W) 
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“Many Voices of Educators” Confuse Public, 
Suggests American Council of Education Speaker 


the 
the 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— “Just as 
many voices of America confuse 
Kremlin and bring suspicion, so the 
many voices of educators confuse the 
public,” was an opinion expressed at 
the American Council of Education 
meeting here January 30 and 31. “Our 
voices are fundamentally the strength 
and genius of American education. But 
they are likewise a formidable barrier 
to increasing public understanding.” 





ishes . . 


and composition floors. 


*“Terrazzo as Affected by Cleaning Materials’’ by D. W. Kessler 
(National Bureau of Standards). Originally published in Journal 
of the American Concrete Institute September, 1948. 


V S S TA L INC. 4963 MANCHESTER ® ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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BRITEN-ALL 


FLOOR CLEANER 


TERRAZZO anv 


ALL orner rioors 


A recent study * illustrates the damage caused to terrazzo 
flooring by certain crystalline chemicals that are common 
ingredients of many powdered soaps and detergents. This 
damage is attributed to the large expansion forces of crystal 
formations in the pores of the floor, which result from the 
repeated use of such detergents. For this reason, we rec- 
ommend the use of BRITEN-ALL, a powerful but neutral 
cleaner with non-crystalline characteristics. 
BRITEN-ALL will not injure the finest floors or floor fin- 
. yet, it cleans the dirtiest of floors quickly and 
efficiently. BRITEN-ALL is economical too, because it’s a 
concentrate. Just a few ounces of BRITEN-ALL to a gallon 
of water provides an effective cleaning solution. 
BRITEN-ALL is approved and recommended by leading 
manufacturers of asphalt tile, terrazzo, rubber, linoleum 


Actually, there was a multiplicity of 
voices at the two-day meeting which 
ended January 31. Here were the public 
elementary and secondary school repre- 
sentatives; their private school counter- 
parts; college and university presidents, 
and those primarily interested in the 
education of women, of veterans, and 
of adults, in community college courses. 

“When Congress focuses attention on 
education during an inquiry comes an 












Opportunity to gain a wide audience for 
education and for restating the prin- 
ciples of intellectual freedom,” said 
some. Nonsense, replied others. The 
tactics of legislative inquiries are such 
that reckless charges get headlines and 
honest and constructive statements do 
not see the light of day. 

Liberal arts college executives spoke 
up sharply to defend their rdle of pre- 
paring public school teachers. Were 
they fearing the upcoming teacher ac- 
crediting council with its expected em- 
phasis on more professional prepara- 
tion? Perhaps. At any rate, the liberal 
arts college officials stressed that their 
institutions prepare 50 per cent of the 
nation’s teachers. If a restudy is needed 
to see what changes liberal arts schools 
should make in their teacher-education 
plants, why, that is fine, said the officials. 
But, in any event, state authorities 
should develop teacher certification 
standards with the help of liberal arts 
as well as teacher-education colleges. 

Women educators reported plans for 
a new commission on the education of 
women. This project is to be paid for 
with a $50,000 foundation grant. To 
be undertaken is nothing less than a 
mammoth review of all the kinds of 
education being offered women to see 


| whether they are adequate. “Women 


play many rdéles today and they want to 
play them effectively—as homemakers, 
as gainfully employed workers, as par- 
ticipants in civic life, as perpetrators of 
values. Do schools and colleges rec- 
ognize these aims? Are they offering 
the kinds of education to help women?” 
asked Dean Lucile Allen, Pennsylvania 
College for Women. 

General Hershey came to the meet- 
ing to give his familiar warning that 
we may soon have to dip into the stu- 


| dent-body reservoir for draftees. He said 


that some 600,000 students are deferred 
at present and wondered how long such 
a large number can be kept out of draft 
call. (More than half are deferred be- 
cause they are members of R.O.T.C.) 
Panel speakers following General 
Hershey endorsed the present Selective 
Service student deferments and ex- 
pressed hope that students will continue 
to be deferred not on the basis of the 
courses they take (such as engineering ) 
but rather on the basis of their scholas- 
tic achievement or class standing. All 
agreed that “cross-disciplinary defer- 
ments” are working fine. 
. Officials from privately supported 
schools and colleges foresaw “tremen- 
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Every teacher can find valuable material in the 
teaching aids offered by Tapes for Teaching. This 
rapidly growing service provides high-fidelity tape 
recordings for classroom use. Offered as a state- 
supported service in most cases, Tapes for Teaching 
enables classroom instructors to enrich classes with 
the finest of audio teaching materials: informed 
talks by experts in every field, performances of 
classics by the world’s great actors, carefully re- 
searched dramatizations of history, musical selec- 
tions by leading orchestras. 

Currently, 21 states offer Tapes for Teaching; 
many others are considering it. For a copy of your 
state’s catalog, or details on the status of the pro- 
— in your state, fill out and mail the coupon 

Ow. 













REG. U.S. PAT T 





“The world’s great educators 
lecture at our school...thanks to 
Tapes for Teaching” 
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RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a catalog furnished par- 
ticipating schools. Selections 
are transcribed from master 
tapes onto reels sent by the 
schools, The masters are then 
returned to the central file, 
where they remain available 
to any other school that may 
ask for them. 





REPRODUCTION IS FAULTLESS; 
there is no needle scratch or 
distortion with tape, and re- 
cordings may be played any 
number of times without loss 
of quality. The same reel of 
tape can be used and re-used 
countless times (each record- 
ing automatically erases the 
preceding one). 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


NS-33 






( Please advise status of Tapes for Teaching program inmy state. 
(D Please send Tapes for Teaching catalog for state of: 
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The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘ “Scotch” Brand Pressure- Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective 
y-Waik” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, ‘3M’ Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: 
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Educators hail new 
simplified school 


intercom: 


Mote Efficient—Costs 50% Less 
than Complex Sound Systems! 





Executone gives you instant voice-to-voice 
contact with every part of the school 
drills, Executone prevents confusion 
... quickly locates nurse or doctor 
. safeguards life and property. 


Easier, more efficient administration 
can be achieved with this modern 
low cost intercom system. Executone 
meets all essential communication 
needs of every school! 


Just push a button—for instant two- 
way contact with every classroom... 
to quickly locate roving personnel 
... to make announcements. 


Teacher's privacy protected—Princi- 
pals can study teaching methods via 
Executone. An optional indicator 
lamp signals when the “line” to a 
class is open. Calls to principal's of- 
fice are signalled by chime and light. 


Emergencies—During fire, or air raid 


Lecilome 
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SCHOOL INTERCOM 


SYSTEMS 


Send for complete details. 
Mail coupon today! 


Easy to operate — dependable — 
This simplified intercom system has 
no complicated control panels... no 
microphones... no headsets or tele- 
phone receivers. 


Easily installed in existing and pro- 
posed schools. Large or small 
schools can expand their Executone 
with record turntables, radio tuners 
and public address speakers. 


A time clock can be used in conjunc- 
tion with Executone to automati- 
cally signal class periods. 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. C-8 ! 
115 Lexington Ave., New York 17 ] 
Without obligation please send: | 
(] Free descriptive literature. | 
[] Name of nearest representative. | 
Cn RARE Nene: Eon 
Pe va an | 
address SORA Rs Naar ne Se ae ! 
state_ | 


OP acta petit 
—— — 


"in Conada— 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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dous increases” in their enrollment— 
from elementary school through college. 
They also foresaw new need for more 
money. A Roman Catholic representa- 
tive estimated, for example, that by 
1960 Catholic education would require 
a billion and a half dollars for expan- 
sion of facilities. - 

Federal aid was rejected by the pri- 
vately supported institutions as a source 
of help. Instead, they asked: Could we 
save by examining our business prac- 
tices, eliminating duplicate courses and 
small classes, and watching costs of 
auxiliary services, such as those of din- 
ing halls and bookstores? 

The alumni were suggested as one 
source of income for the private schools. 
One group pointed out that alumni 
would be more generous if they were 
not “hit” once or twice a year for 
money but were continually kept up to 
date on the plans and purposes of their 
alma maters. For church related institu- 
tions the church itself was suggested as 
a source of income. Father William Mc- 
Manus of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council predicted that the Roman 
Catholic Church would willingly under- 
take its increased financial burden. 

One section was thoroughly saturated 
with historical, political and administra- 
tive analyses of the new GI. Bill (PLL. 
550). College executives were inter- 
ested in the operation of this law to the 
extent of listening to five speeches and 
then discussing it for many hours. 

In the end it was evident that edu- 
cators are pleased for the most part with 
the new G.I. Bill; that the new law has 
brought but few administrative head- 
aches (and these can be cured by reg- 
ulation and do not require the remedy 
of law), and that few complaints have 
been received from veterans. Most of 
those attending agreed with James L. 
McCaskill of the N.E.A. that it is hard 
to quarrel with the basic principle of 
P.L. 550 because it says, in effect, to 
each veteran: 

“Here is a scholarship to which you 
are entitled because your education was 
delayed by military service. It isn't 
enough to cover the entire cost of your 
education, but it will give you a chance 
to undertake an academic program that 
you might not otherwise have had.” 

Proposals for changes, however, did 
crop up at the meeting. Private college 
officials want some payment made di- 
rectly to the institutions. At present 
the G.I. receives an allotment for edu- 
cation which he can spend at any insti- 
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MEYERS PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
Charlotte; N. C. 







Architects-Engineers: 
J. N. Pease & Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Distributor: 
General Electric Supply 
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Charlotte, N. C. 











Electrical Contractor: 
Austin Electric Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 












Using Garcy SL5050-8-430 ma 
(Louvered fixtures for two 96”, 
T-12 Slimline lamps) 


Illustration shows GARCY SLN5050-8 "'VISUALIER” 
for Slimline lamps .. . Also 
available in 4’ units for 
fluorescent or slimline 
lamps, individual mounting 
or continuous runs. Four 
lamp matching fixtures 
also available. 
















thousands of schoolrooms 
‘ —_ have been improved by 
GARCY’S “VISUALIER” 


Schoolroom lighting installations, once completed, have a way of staying on for many, many 
ee years. It is doubly important, therefore, to obtain the right fixture in the first place. Garcy’s 
Visualier is eminently qualified. Lighting efficiency far exceeds 1.E.S. and A.1.A. school lighting 
* specifications . . . as to light utilization, light distribution, shielding and low surface brightness. 
And of equal importance, high level lighting efficiency can be readily maintained. The large louver 
cells are easily cleaned from the floor with a brush or vacuum. All-metal construction means no 
by breakage or warping. Detailed literature and E.'T.L. data sent on request. 


f New Garcy Lighting Equipment Catalog Now Available 
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tution he wishes. The natural thing for 
him to do is to apply to a low-tuition 
college or university. This trend, favor- 
ing the low-tuition schools, seems to be 
on the increase. Higher-tuition colleges 
are afraid of it. Therefore, they are plan- 
ning to revive a plan that was killed in 
Congress when the G.I. Bill was first 
being considered. Under this plan an 
institution would receive some direct 
payment from the government and the 
veteran would receive a reduced allow- 
ance for subsistence. Except for a band 





tee ee 
SENSATIONAL NEW~"PUSH BUTTON” 
FOR DUST MOPS, CLOTHS, DESKS AND_FURNITURE 
eng Le 





%* ABSORBS DUST 


*% POLISHES * SAVES LABOR 


of high-tuition college administrators, 
few are sold on this idea. 

Other changes are being pushed with 
greater vigor. One of these would ex- 
tend education benefits to veterans of 
World War II who did not apply before 
the expiration of the time limit, to 
the children of servicemen killed in 
World War II, and to the children of 
deceased World War II veterans who 
had not used their education benefits. 

Educators say that such amendments 
would make the G.I. Bill an “open-end” 





bill. Some congressmen reacted by say- 
ing that such amendments would make 
it a “no-end” bill. But all agreed there 
should be no pressure on Congress for 
changes until another full year has 
passed. School administrators want more 
evidence on how the law will work out 
under a heavy load of enrollment ex- 
pected during the next 12 months. 
Biggest lift of the meeting came from 
the formal speech and on-floor remarks 
of Gordon Chalmers, president of Ken- 
yon College. Basically, he was restating 
the views he presents in his book “The 


' Republic and the Person.” His theme 
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% PREVEN’..s OVER-TREATMENT AND WASTE 
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ORDER A SAMPLE DOZEN TODAY 
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$21 per Dozen 12 Oz. Aerosol Con- 
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SINCE 1918 





available to compe- 
tent distributors. 











COMPANY 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


| is that the world is changing the guard, 
| from'the British to the American (just 


as at one time it had changed the guard 
from the Romans to the Western 
peoples). To fulfill his new respon- 
sibility, the American must have not 
only technical skill, management ability, 
and power but also moral resources. 
Present-day education, based on instru- 
mentalism, does not give us ethical pur- 
pose. “The education of pragmatism is 
behind the time,” said Dr. Chalmers. 
“It is time for a change in educational 
philosophers."—Reported by B. P. BRo- 
DINSKY. 


UNESCO Makes Global Study 
of Methods of Teaching Reading 
CHICAGO.— Methods of teaching read- 


_ ing to children and adult illiterates in 


countries which belong to UNESCO 
are being scrutinized in a comparative 
study now being undertaken by Wil- 


| liam S. Gray. 


Part of Dr. Gray's study involves the 


| analysis of more than 100 readers used 


for the teaching of children and an 
equal number for adults. Not only the 


| content but also the identification of the 


methods of reading represented are 
being analyzed in the readers. Mem- 
bers of the staff of UNESCO are assist- 
ing Dr. Gray in this part of his study. 

Dr. Gray also is engaged in an ex- 
tensive tour of a number of European 
countries to make first-hand observa- 
tion of methods of teaching reading. 


Architects for Dearborn School 
Architects for the Clara Bryant Jun- 
ior High School in Dearborn, Mich., 
featured on pages 65 to 73 of the Feb- 
ruary issue of The NATION’s SCHOOLS, 
were Eberle M. Smith Associates, Inc., 
Detroit. Inadvertently the February ar- 


| ticle failed to give credit to the archi- 
| tects for providing several photographs 


and special drawings of floor plans. 
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"So quiet you can hear 


yourself think" 


"As warm and soothing 


as a summer breeze” 


2 ge 


“Perfectly controlled pitch’’ 
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"Rugged—for years of 
a “Materials 
crowd-pleasing performance 
scientifically selected for 
best heat transfer 
\ 


You can ignore almost any space heating problem with the 
proper capacity Dunham Unit Heater on the job. It’s a good 
way to get the exact amount of heat... when, where and how 
you need it. 
Dunham Heaters have a “plus value” in quality construction, 
too—a rugged cast bronze header is standard equipment! It’s non- 
corrosive which means extra years of top-notch performance. 
Dunham Heaters are as quiet as they are comfortable. Fans 
turn at relatively slow speeds, driven by rubber mounted motors. Send for Free Bulletin 
Louvers don’t loosen, rattle or bang. With Dunham Heaters you Bulletin 1301-15 tells how sturdy, longer last- 


hear little; feel just right. Write today for further facts. ing Dunham Unit Heaters can solve your space 
heating headaches. Full data on sizes, con- 
struction, capacities. Your free copy is waiting 
now at: C. A. Dunham Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


UNIT HEATERS 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF C. A: DUNHAM COMPANY—CHICAGO + TORONTO + LONDON 
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No Heavy Decreases in College 
Enrollment, Survey Finds 


CINCINNATL—Reporting on a recent 
survey covering 830 approved univer- 
sities and four-year colleges, Raymond 
Walters stated that an unforeseen up- 
surge of freshmen and the “academic 
persistence of college women in the 
three upper years” were largely respon- 
sible for the unexpected lack of heavy 
decreases in enrollments last fall. 

Dr. Walters, president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, found 1.5 per cent 





pon’ Blow the Whistle 


“— ON YOUR GYM! | 


Remember—the games are played HERE! 


fewer full-time students than in 1951, 
and 2.8 per cent fewer part-time stu- 
dents. 

“The full-time decrease is small when 
contrasted with the 1951 drop of 11.4 
per cent from the figures for 1950,” Dr. 
Walters declared. 

He continued: “Widespread publicity 
had been given to national needs and 
the opportunities thereby afforded for 
young people trained in engineering, 
science, business, agriculture, school 
teaching, nursing and other fields. A 








It's not the pretty wall and ceiling decorations 
that take the beating in your gym—it’s the 


floor! That’s why—if you want the most 


See what a 
ROBBINS FLOOR 
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for your dollar—you'll be wise to budget for 
Robbins IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS 
STRIP* gym flooring and let the wall and 
ceiling doo-dads fit the financing as they will. 

The IRONBOUND CONTINUOUS STRIP 
principle insures the ideal playing surface 
... that never “plays dead”’. . . that stays 
alive with just the right amount of spring for 
fast action without leg-strain. 

And here's why: 

Over the slab concrete base of your gym 
floor Robbins places a layer of mastic, 
then a layer of cork, then mastic again and 
—topping it all—Northern Hard Maple 
which through years of use has proven 
itself the ideal flooring. 

Only authorized Robbins contractors la 
Robbins IRONBOUND CONTINUOUS 
STRIP flooring—for your protection. Write 
for the name of your nearest contractor to 
Dept. N32, Reed City, Michigan. 

Write us for the location of an IRONBOUND 
CONTINUOUS STRIP-tloored gym near you! 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
World's largest maple flooring manufacturer 


Ishpeming, Michigan 


Reed City, Michigan °¢ 





can mean to you! 


The finest Northern Maple 
obtainable is laid with a saw- 
toothed steel spline driven 
into grooves in the ends of 
each strip. Thus, your floor 
is locked snugly in place... 
...there’s no shifting... 
the surface remains smooth. 


And Robbins Northern 
Hard Maple Costs No More 
Than An Ordinary Floor! 





*T. M, Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 








probable factor also was the current 
Selective Service policy of deferment 
from immediate military drafting of 
those young men who do good work in 
college.” 


Student Employment 
Shows Marked Increase 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The number of 
secondary school students who are em- 
ployed during out-of-school hours has 
been constantly increasing during the 
past several years. Data released by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce show 
that more than 1,500,000 students, 14 
to 17 years of age (one out of four), 
were getting work experience in Octo- 
ber 1951 as compared with approxi- 
mately 300,000 in 1940. 

The report points out that the occu- 
pations of the student workers differ 
considerably from those of out-of-school 
boys and girls of the same age. School 
counselors and administrators are en- 
couraged by the report to consider the 
implications of this increase in student 
employment for guidance of youths. 


Educational TV Network 
Hotly Debated in New York 


New YorK.—lInterest is high in the 
proposal by the state board of regents 
for the construction of a network of 10 
educational television stations to cost 
an estimated $4,500,000. 

The F.C.C. has reserved the channels 
and has approved construction plans 
for seven of the stations. The regents 
must now show the F.C.C. by June 2 
that they are able to implement the 
plans for the stations; otherwise the 
channels will be made available to com- 
mercial bidders. Unless funds are al- 
located by the legislature to build and 
operate the stations, the plan for educa- 
tional stations will be doomed. 

A temporary state commission was 
appointed by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
to hold public hearings and investigate 
all aspects of the plan and report its 
findings to the legislagure by February 
10. Hearings were held in Buffalo, 
New York City, and Albany. 

Among advocates of the plan in Buf- 
falo was Charles E. Wilson, former di- 
rector of defense mobilization and for- 
mer president of the General Electric 
Company, who stated that in his opinion 
nationwide éducational television is 
“economically sound.” 

Hugh Thompson, director of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for 
Western New York, voiced a charge 
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you get 


with all- 


34.4% more light 
atm. venetian blinds 


oF] 
ILLUMINATION NEAR WINDOW 440 F.C., CENTER 60 F.C., FAR SIDE 32 F, C. 








Vexalant blind spreads light to far side of room 


An exhaustive study by the Faber Birren Company* 

shows: A bare window gives extreme glare on one side 

of the room, insufficient light on the other. The FLEXALUM 
Blind, by reflection, spreads the high-intensity sunlight at 
the window throughout the room—giving more illumination 
with less glare. The brightness ratio, which was 14 to 1 


with the bare window, is now reduced to a comfort- 


able 4 to 1. *Copies of this study available on request. 


Write for local sources and free file of 
venetian blinds information— AIA File $35-P-3. 
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Only all-FLEXALUM Blinds give these maintenance and durability advantages: 


Wipe-Clean Plastic Snap- Back Insist on this Mark! 

Tapes and Cords Aluminum Slats The Fiexacom “‘visible* 
Cut cleaning time from Spring-tempered to snap invisible’’ trade-mark 
hours to minutes. A damp back ruler-straight even Bind Fee a top quality 
cloth wipes away the stub. when bent to a 90° angle. blind. For satisfied clients 
bornest stains. Won't fade, Baked-on finish won't rust, *pecify all-Frexacom 
shrink, or mildew, 


Hunter Douglas Corp., 150 Broadway, New York 38. 


chip, crack, or change color. inds. 
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KYS-ITE 

molded plastic 
trays have up 
to 5 times the 
strength of 
ordinary plastics 





Practically indestructible and 
quiet, these lightweight, easy-to- 
handle trays are used by more and 
more of the country’s leading 
schools and colleges. Kys-ite trays 
won’t shatter; they’re tough to 
chip or damage with even tho 
roughest handling. Their smooth, 
hard finish is mar and scratch- 
resistant . . . arid 90 easy to clean! 
Can be sterilized indefinitely with- 
out dimming their lustrous red or 
brown colors or warping. Avail- 
able in 8 sizes. 


BY THE MAKER OF 
KYS-ITE MOLDED PLASTIC TABLEWARE 


50'™ ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 





Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation, Dept. NS 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on 
0 Kys-ite Tablewae [) Kys-ite Trays 
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that some members of the commission 
were prejudiced against educational tele- 
vision. Education, he said, is not a | 
luxury but a “living, breathing process | 
of democracy”; he felt that the regents’ 

plan could be well afforded. Only one 

speaker in Buffalo opposed the plan. 

This was Charles A. Suchan Jr., execu- 

tive secretary of the Business arfd Civic | 
Associations of the Tonawandas, Inc., | 
who urged that thought be given to the 
taxpayers. 

Because of the large number wish- 
ing to be heard on the subject in New 
York City, two sessions were held, one 
for proponents, the other for opponents. 
Among the former was William H. Jan- 
sen, superintendent in New York City, 
who said that the ‘costs of the project 
are soundly warranted by the value of 
the end product.” Other speakers rep- 
resented educational institutions, such 
as City College, New York University, 
St. John's University, Barnard College, 
Cooper Union, and Queen’s College. 
John J. Theobold, representing the last 
named, stated that the cost of educa- 
tion by TV would amount to about 9 
cents a student hour compared with 
$1 an hour in city colleges and $1.50 
in other colleges. Representatives of 
various City museums, the public library, 
the teachers’ guild, and medical societies 





also spoke. 

Objections to the plan were heard 
the following day. Speakers included 
representatives of business and taxpay- 
ers, who denounced the proposal as 
wasteful, fraudulent and a danger to 
children’s eyesight. 

Clifford A. Allanson, executive man- 
ager of the New York State Council 
of Retail Merchants, charged that the 
regents had underestimated the cost of 
the proposed stations. He contended that 
the total cost would more likely be from 





$20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

Ralph A. Brooks, executive sect tary 
of the Five Counties Taxpayers Defense, 
Inc., asserted that neither the state nor 
the city had the necessary funds. Other 
organizations giving their opinions were 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, the American Defense 
Society, and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The president of the 
last named said that the directors of 
the federation were not opposed to tele- 
vision in education but objected to 
using state funds for an “unproven” 
medium; she mentioned the possibility | 
that future administrations might use 
state operated stations for propaganda. | 











Filmstrip Library Plan 
e to fit every need 


Start with one sturdy, space-sav- 
ing unit and simply lock-stack 
additional cabinets as needed. 
All cabinets are durable all-steel 
construction —in a handsome, 


| gray hammerloid finish. 


Provides an efficient, space- 
saving system for storing and 
handling of filmstrips; and, if 
desired, one or more drawers 
may be converted with special 
fittings for storing 2” x 2”s or 
stereo slides, 





No. 270C—the most popular and finest for on 
active filmstrip library plan. 6-drawers tha 


give you 270-filmstrip capacity. 
Priced at $365° 





No. 180C—for departmental use and for »:owing 
filmstrip librery. 4-drawers that give you 180 


filmstrip capacity. 
$9880 


No. 90C—A 2-drawer cabinet specifically designed 
for classroom use or for those just beginning o 


Priced at 


filmstrip librory. 90-filmstrip papeenre made 

exactly like its ‘bigger brothers’ shown above. 

Priced (4 or more ordered at one $] 570 
time), eac ibe 


Priced (less than 4 ordered at one time), 
each .. ; coven $17.70 


FREE BROCHURE with purchase of any of 
above unite—fully explains the Standard Film- 
strip Library Plan . . . helps you index, book 
and file your filmstrips. 


SEE YOUR VISUAL EDUCATION 
OR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


JACK C, COFFEY CO. 
1124 Greenleaf Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
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Nyco Map Rail 


Has These 


Features 

























THE RAIL 
is made of (a) 18 
gauge, (b) cold rolled 
steel, (c) with nickel 
finish, 


NYCO DISPLAY RAIL pro- 


vides an easy, convenient way 







to display maps and _ charts 















(singly or in sets), also small 
pictures and seat work. Maps 
of any width can be hung from 
the Nyco Display Rail. The 
steel hooks slide easily to any 
position and are strong enough 


THE CORK STRIP 
has a burlap backing. The 
strip always fits tightly 
to hold a set of maps in a case. 
It is easily attached to the 
chalkboard moulding of a new THE BRASS EYELETS 
in every screw hole pre- 
vent screws from cutting 


or old building. The '%-inch 
cork inlay is a veritable bulletin 


board. through the cork. 
PRICES 

Stag Ho. THE TABBED HOOK 

Cork Without : 
Rail Lined Cork holds rae on 
Less than 100 feet. Per foot $0.42 $0.31 ggg bh mel 
100 to 500 feet. Per foot........ 39 29 i upright 
Over 500 feet. Per foot 36 27 sosition~—~ 
Hooks necessary 
> X Yai “Cn - if spring 
st oon Fiais — Ps Bg — ; I7c lg, nig 
No. 3 . Spring Clip Hook. Each ae function 


oroperly. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
eles Tee 2 


A 




















No. 90 Nyco Display Rail, Cork-lined 
“ " ‘ 

° ie ve nee 6 >| 18 gauge cold rolled channel steel, copper under-coating 

a and finished ia dull nickel. Lower edge of rail notched 
at intervals of approximately two feet to permit in- 

MAP RAIL Drawing sertion or removal of hooks. Width of rail one inch. 

Achial Size Available in 3 and 6 foot lengths. 
Nn Cork inlay % inch thick and % inch wide, burlap backed 


to run continuous length of rail. 













Screw holes provided with nickel plated, counter sunk 
collars. Cork inlay available in either tan or green. 


HOTT 


\\ 


No. 91 Nyco Display Rail, Without Cork 


No. X900 plain hook, 18 gauge steel, nickel finish, Con- 
structed to grip the rail tightly when weighted with a 
map and to slide easily when weight is released. Pro- 
jecting tab to insure proper operating position of maps 


CORK mounted on spring rollers and to protect chalkboard 
SPRING moulding. 
| N SERT CLIP No. X910 spring clip hook same as No. X900 but equipped 


with spring clip on projecting tab. 
HOOK Both hooks will fit either No. 90 or 91 rail. It is 
(Optional ) ‘ustomary to order two hooks for each four feet of rail. 


PLAIN A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


5 HOOK 3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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READER OPINION 
(Continued From Page \0) 
makeup, and everything else—W. 
HeNRY GALBRETH, director, publica- 
tions-publicity diviston, lowa State Ed- 

ucation Association. 


Slightly Monumental 
Sirs: 


Your January issue is slightly monu- 
mental. Congratulations! The idea— 


top people writing as representatives 
of each of many essential phases of 
the educational operation—is excellent. 

-LYNDON U. 


PRATT, executive secre- 
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to see. 


every desk. 
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you a combination of practical functional design . . . 
rugged structural strength. 
fort . . . new features that mean years longer service from 


It's roomier . . 


tary, Connecticut Education Associa- 
tion. 


A Great Aid 
Sirs: 

I enjoyed’ very much the special 
articles, It isn’t very often that a maga- 
zine in school administration can have 
the !.st of authors which you had in 
January 1953 in any one issue. I 
do appreciate The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
and find it a very great aid in keeping 
me abreast of the better things in 
school administration—E. H. MEL- 
LON, superintendent, Champaign, Ill. 


EW 





MAS TERPIADE 


Here's the desk every school administrator has been waiting 
The new MASTERMADE Deluxe Movable Desk brings | 


plus 
It has new style . . . new com- 


. quieter . . . and fool-proof! 


See the new MASTERMADE DeLuxe 
Movable Desk today. Get complete 
details by calling your 


LOCAL ROWLES SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 


E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Fund Spends $4,804,179 for 
Experimental Educational Projects 


New YorRK.—Funds totaling $4,804,- 
179 for experimental educational proj- 
ects have been spent by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education since its 
establishment in April 1951, it was re- 
ported recently. The fund was given 
$19,750,580 by the Ford Foundation at 
its inception. 

The report, which covers the period 
between April 3, 1951, and June 30, 
1952, itemizes the money spent for five 
major projects in education, The re- 
port states that $4,269,096 allocated to 
various colleges is still unspent. 

Although the fund has tried to im- 
prove education with its grants during 
the last 15 months, Clarence H. Faust, 
president of the fund, said, its real pur- 
pose in the future will be to “advance” 
education. 

The main projects for which grants 
have been made include: improvement 
of teaching, $5,538,305; clarification of 
functions and relationships of institu- 
tions, $2,886,970; clarification of educa- 
tional philosophy, $565,000; financing 
of higher education, $33,000, and equal- 
ization of educational opportunity, 
$50,000. 

A sixth project, which would support 
reserve officers training corps courses to 
provide leadership in the kind of edu- 
cation appropriate in the military forces 
ot a democracy, has been the subject of 
a preliminary survey and awaits ap- 


| proval by the Defense Department. 


Chattanooga Area Council 
Coordinates Adult Education 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—In one year 
of operation, workshop and program 
activities affecting 150 community or- 


ganizations impinging on a three-state 
_ area have been coordinated by the Adult 


Education Council of the Chattanooga 
area, one of 12 test projects over the 
country. 

The council was established in Janu- 
ary 1952 with the aid of a three-year 
grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for Adult Education. 

During the last year, 10,000 persons, 


| exclusive of radio audiences, have been 


brought together through these adult 
educational activities, with the council 
serving as a Clearing house for the pro- 
grams. 

Five special project committees have 
been set up by the council which deal 
with educational guidance in the fields 
of world affairs, economic affairs, pub- 
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Butler Buildings are your low=cost answer! 





— 








Are the students in your school getting They’re permanent for 20 to 30 or more years 










crowded for space? Butler Buildings offer use, yet easily moved or added onto. Up in 

you a quick, low-cost answer to this and days instead of weeks. Proved in use by 

nearly any other school building problem you schools, colleges, universities. 

have. Get ready for larger enrollments quickly, 
With Butler Buildings you save up to 50% easily with low-cost Butler Buildings—avail- 

of the cost of conventional construction. Save able with galvanized or aluminum covering. 

on insurance rates, too, because they’re fire- Mail coupon for all the facts! 





safe. Easily insulated with low cost materials. 





Straight Sidewalls Get All the Space You Pay For 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7318 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 

918A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Dept. 18A, Richmond, California 

[J] Send me information about Butler Buildings 
for use as ‘ 

[] Send name of my nearest Butler dealer. 

Name 

School 

Address 











Zone State 
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ote Strength... 
More Comfort... 
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as a unit, 


For here is what Clarin offers: 


A stronger chair, welded wherever possible, not riveted. 


A safer X-type chair, so designed it won’t collapse, 
tip or fold, even though you stand on it. 
A more comfortable chair, of the proper width 


and height, posture-designed to give you the maximum 
of comfort, because seat and back are scientifically 
placed to distribute and support your weight properly. 
It is self-leveling. 
A more convenient chair, because it folds flat within 


its own frame quickly and easily, thus making 


for fast, safe, non-wobbly stacking in a 
minimum of space. 


A more economical chair because the quality of its 
construction, its materials and enamel is so fine 


that we can give the only written 10-year 


guarantee of satisfactory service. 


Clarin Juvenile Fold- 
ing Chairs are built 
with the same faith- y , s - 
ful quality as Clarion, §=Clarin before you buy. Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 14, 


Adult Chairs, They 
differ only in size. 
Style 212-W, ages 
to 7 yrs. 
Style 214-W, ages 
to 9 yrs. 


Only in Clarin will you find all these and 
many other exclusive advantages. So compare 


4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, II. 
There is a Clarin Folding Chair for every purpose and need. Write today 


on your institution's letterhead for beautiful, new, 


FREE Catalog of the complete line. 


-eseomenagmeee 


Clarin Folding Chairs are avail- 
able as single units or joined 
together in two or three chair 
sections. In each case they fold 


If you want your money’s worth—and 
more—in a folding chair, then compare 
Clarin with any other folding chair on 
the market before you buy. It will pay you. 





-THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
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NEWS... 


lic affairs, the humanities, and family 
living. Initially, the emphasis was on 
a program planners’ workshop to fam- 
iliarize local agencies with the services 
the council could give the community 
through coordinated efforts. Shortly 
after this, the council provided coordi- 
nating services for 60 area organizations 
interested in some form of adult edu- 
cation. 


Pamphlet Reviews Cost, 
Opportunities for Educational TV 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—How to take 
advantage of the opportunity for edu- 
cational television is the subject of a 
recent pamphlet released by the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Educa- 
tional Television, entitled “An Oppor- 
tunity Equal to the Invention of Print- 
ing.” 

Pointing out that the advent of tele- 
vision is a chalienge of tremendous pro- 
portions, the committee reviews the 
probable cost in establishing and main- 
taining a television station and some of 
the problems of programming. Plans 
for the establishment of national edu- 
cational radio and television program 
centers are discussed. 

Particular attention is given to the 
ways in which lay citizens can help ad- 
vance local efforts for an educational 
television station. 


Philadelphia Adopts Commercial 
Program for Pre-College Students 


PHILADELPHIA.—A new high school 
commercial curriculum program, de- 
signed to meet the needs of students 
who have the ability to qualify for col- 
lege and would like to do so without 
losing their commercial majors, was put 
into operation here in February. 

Students may obtain sufficient for- 
eign language, mathematics and other 
academic credits to meet college require- 
ments. 

Since all commercial specialization is 
deferred to the 11th grade, the course 
serves as a screening device to help 
students select their specialized work. 
Clerical practice replaces bookkeeping 
in the 10th year, and the latter has been 
shifted to the 11th grade. 

Clerical practice is now a general pro- 
gram for all students, regardless of 
whether they intend to go to college, 
and will give basic training in the 
proper use of business forms, and an 
understanding of the activities neces- 
sary for all major clerical jobs, school 
officials said. 
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Better cleaning jobs 


Du Pont Sponge Yarn 
















@ Highly absorbent— 
won't leave flags 


@ Last longer—Sponge 
Yarn is tough! 

@ Easier to clean—easily 
sterilized 


@ Makefloorwashingand 
damp-mopping neater 





® Resist tangling, souring 
—always hold shape 


@ Easier to use—wring 
out damp-dry 





REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER LIVING 
CHEMISTRY 


FOR 
THROUGH 


BETTER THINGS 
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popular Du Pont Cellulose Sponges 





These new mops do a better, neater all-around cleaning 
job... and they do it quicker! Made of the same tough, 
work-saving material as famous Du Pont Cellulose 
Sponges, they last longer than ordinary mops. . . save 
you money. 









No wonder more and more institutions are finding it 
pays to use mops of Du Pont Sponge Yarn! Give them a 
trial . . . find out for yourself how they save you time 
and money. Ask your supplier for these modern mops 
today. For supplier in your area write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellulose Sponge Section D, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 




































EVEN MORE SAVINGS! Sponge Yarn does a 
beautiful job applying wax .. . puts it on smoothly 
and evenly ... leaves floors just right for buffing. 
And you use the same mop for waxing and wet- 
mopping—wax rinses out of sponge yarn quickly 
and easily. 


















NEWS... 


Dr. Hulfish, Dr. Sachar Speak 
at A.S.C.D. Conference 

CLEVELAND. —- Twenty-one hundred 
professional workers and parents in- 


terested in education attended the 
annual conference of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, N.E.A., in Cleveland Febru- 
ary 8 to 12. All previous attendance 
records were broken. 

Featured speakers at the general 
sessions in Cleveland included  H. 
Gordon Huifish, professor of education 


at Ohio State University, who discussed, 
“The Community Educates,” and Abra- 
ham Sachar, president of Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass., who dis- 
cussed, “In Defense of Tomorrow.” 
Dr. Hulfish noted that the school 
must “become a source of supply of 
citizens who serve America and the 
world well because they have learned 
to cherish freedom in a school that 
openly and warmly prizes it.” 
President Sachar said, “Billions are 
poured out for ships and guns and 
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UNMATCHED 
PERFORMANCE 


There’s nothing on the 


market to match this new model MOSINEE 
Turn-Towl! Cabinet for efficient, trouble- 
free dispensing. And there isn’t another 
control-type cabinet on the market dis- 
pensing towels that match MOSINEE Turn- 
Towls for hand-drying qualities. In many 
schools, MOSINEE Turn-Tow! service is re- 
ducing towel consumption close to 50%. 

Spr fot ret oet Seis ey ess 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 
1106 WEST MASON ST. 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Member of National School Service Institute 





w TURN-TOWL DISPENSER 












oe CUTS 
WASHROOM 
costs! 











Removable mechanism means 
““trouble-free"’ service 
Exclusive TURN-TOWL fea- 
ture means cabinet never has 
to be taken down in case re- 
placement* of mechanism is 
required, New mechanism can 

be inserted in a minute! 
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planes and atomic weapons. But with- 
out faith that our lives have ultimate 
meaning, all of this strength lacks will 
and stamina. With such faith we build 
a defense in depth, and such a defense 
is impregnable.” 

The 1953 A.S.C.D. yearbook, “Forces 
Affecting American Education,’ was 
presented by William Van Til, chair- 
man, division of curriculum and teach- 
ing, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Willard Goslin, chairman, 
division of educational administration 
and community development, Peabody 
College, and also a member of the 
yearbook committee, drove home the 
point that the term “academic freedom” 
might well be buried for the next 25 
years, lest it be thought to imply special 
freedom for teachers when such freedom 
should be shared by all. 

The A.S.C.D. intends to continue to 
stress curriculum research with particu- 
lar emphasis upon stimulating local 
action for curriculum improvement. 
Bernard Everett was added to the 
AS.C.D. headquarters staff last year to 
work with local educational groups. 

According to present plans the execu- 
tive board of A.S.C.D. will appoint, on 
or after June 1, a new associate secre- 
tary in the Washington office, who will 
the association's field service 
program. The new staff member will 
direct his attention toward the expan- 
sion of activities at the state and 
regional levels. 

The A.S.C.D. publications program 
will be expanded with the writing of 
additional pamphlets, particularly in the 
field of curriculum research, 

The yearbook for 1954 will be 
written under the chairmanship of 
Robert Gilchrist of the public schools 
of Pasadena, Calif. Tentative title is 
“Creating a Better Environment for 
Learning.” Preliminary planning in- 
dicates that it will suggest practical 
approaches to better use of school plant 
and instructional materials in ways con- 
sistent with sound educational theory. 

The new president of the A.S.C.D., 
as announced at the conference, will be 
Alice Miel, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She succeeds Maurice Ahrens, director 
of instruction for the schools of Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

The 1954 national conference of the 
AS.C.D. will be held in San Francisco; 
the tentative dates are February 21 to 
26.—HAROLD SHANE, professor of 
education, Northwestern University. 
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Money Back Guarantee! 















Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps must 
outperform all others or your money back! 






Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps of any popular type. If 
they don’t give more light and maintain color and brightness 
for a longer time than any other brand, send them back with 
your signed Certificate of Assurance and your money will 
be refunded. 

Remember, Sylvania is a pioneer in fluorescent lighting! 
Sylvania’s modern developments in fluorescent powders and 
coil coatings now assure the best light and more of it for the 
longest time. For the full story of “Fluorescent at its Finest” 
... and why we can guarantee it... write to Sylvania NOW! 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. yy 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 























FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION 
PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 











School Authorities: Sylvania completely 










guarantees every fluorescent fixture . . . farts Oe aia 

including every lamp and part for an en- = ca 
tire year. See your nearest Sylvania repre- Sean ese 
sentative. ae Sea 
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NEWS... 


A.S.C.D. Reports on “Forces 
Affecting American Education” 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— “The schools 
are at the center of nearly all of the 
bitterly contested issues in American 
culeure— race relations, politics, reli- 
gions, international relations and other,” 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A. de- 
clared in a report made public Febru- 
ary 3. 

The report, 
can Education, 


“Forces Affecting Ameri- 
" is the result of a two- 


year study by a committee appointed 
by the association. 

Too many educational leaders are 
wetting a finger and holding it out the 
window to see which way the wind is 
blowing before taking positions on 
matters that count in education, the re- 
port stated. 

It warned that a special interest 
group speaking about American educa- 
tion does not represent the people. “As 
soon as they know, the people always 
stand against these special interests 


STANDARD 


Comparison. 
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ASK US TODAY ABOUT YOUR MAINTENANCE PROBLEM . 


FRANKLIN'S “TWENTY-ONE” WAX. - 
heavy duty wax—contains 18% solids—self-pol- 
ishing. Ideal for floors subjected to heavy traffic. 
One coat often replaces two coats of ordinary wax, 
thus reduces 





. truly a 


maintenance and re-waxing costs. 


. + prompt assistance, 


delivery, and service on materials assured by Franklin factory representatives, 
offices, warehouses and distributors located in principal cities. 


Mail this Coupon! 


@ Please send me more information on 





Franklin floor maint e 
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FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 











which would influence the schools un- 
duly, or capture them or destroy them. 
It is the business of all educational 
workers to so work with all citizens 
that all know the educational score 
every moment of the time. The people 
represent the only bulwark of defense 
and support available to the public 
schools.” 

Stating that Americans have a right 
to look to their teachers and educators 
for leadership, the report continued: 
“We have too many teachers playing 
it safe by teaching less well than they 
know, and by hesitating to apply the 
method of intelligence. Such action is 
unworthy. It’s’a kind of treason when 
the chips are down as they are in our 
time.” 


Schools Friendly Toward Religion, 
Columbia University Dean Says 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The public 
schools of America are, in general, “uni- 
versally friendly” toward religion. In a 
speech before the Fifth National Con- 
ference on Church and State, Dean 
Hollis L. Caswell of Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College took issue with 
charges that schools are becoming irre- 
ligious. 

The American system of separation 
of church and state makes it impossible 
to “teach religious beliefs,” he said. “In 
communities where there is considerable 
homogeneity with regard to religion, 
public schools often teach a good deal 
about religion. On the other hand, where 
there are strong denominational groups 
which differ sharply in their beliefs, 
little direct reference to religion is likely 
to be found.” 

Public schools can, should and do 
emphasize the importance of religion as 
a force in America’s history and culture 
and in the lives of individuals, Dean 
Caswell said. 


Plans 10 Year Program to Produce 
More Elementary Teachers 


EVANSTON, ILL.—A 10 year program 
to produce more qualified teachers for 
the nation’s elementary schools was an- 
nounced here recently by the National 
College of Education. Termination of 
the plan will coincide with the college's 
75th anniversary. 

K. Richard Johnson, president, re- 
ported that the college expects to es- 
tablish nine memorial chairs in the fields 
of child growth and development, 
health and safety, the humanities, and 
the sciences and to give increased fi- 
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2600 Series 
All-Metal Chair 


N° OTHER FOLDING CHAIR offers you all of the 
above extra-value features—which you will find in 
even the least expensive Samson folding chairs. 

And when you choose one of the many upholstered models 
of Samson Folding Chairs, you get still another extra 
bonus—special heavy-duty Samsontex vinyl covering that’s 
actually 50% more serviceable than vinyl material designed 
for home use! It has amazing resistance to scuffing and 
h:.d wear, and washes clean with a damp cloth. Adds 
years to the life of Samson Chairs—yet you pay no more! 


Write, on your letterhead, for the free booklet “How To 
Save Money On Public Seating.”’ It describes the entire 
line of Samson chairs, and tells you how to get the most 
for your seating dollar. Your Samson Public Seating dis- 
tributor is now offering special low prices on quantity 
purchases. Ask him for them—or write us direct. 





Schools and Churches...Check 
These Points Before You Buy! 








¥ Comfort-Curved Design! 
¢ Tubular-Steel Construction! 
¥ Reinforced Legs! 

¥ Safety-Guard Hinges! 

/ Replaceable Rubber Feet! 
¥ Chip-Resistant Finish! 

¢¥ Weather Resistance! 

















There’s A Samson Folding Chair 
For Every Public Seating Need! 
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Samson 
Banqvet Table! 


@ Here’s a table that has greater strength, with less weight, 
than any other folding table of comparable size! Samson 
safety-lock prevents legs from folding until released. 
Damage-resistant Masonite or plastic top. Sets up easily, 
stores compactly, In 6- and 8-ft, lengths, 30 inches wide, 


Strong Enough To Stand On | 


THERE’S A Samson FOLDING CHAIR 
FOR EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED! 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Division, Dept. Y-2, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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first: The new Miller LEXINGTON provides CORRECT school lighting 
of high efficiency and extremely low brightness, no glare—lighting that 
enables pupils to see clearly, and easily, induces concentration on studies, 
and promotes physical well-being. 
second: The LEXINGTON is engineered for easier, quicker installation 
and low maintenance—gives you the benefit of L. O. C. (low overall cost), 
which means more economical lighting over the years. 
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NEWS... 


nancial assistance to deserving students 
through an extended scholarship fund. 

Additional funds are to be sought 
for foreign students and for grants-in- 
aid for young; people who have demon- 
strated abilicy in the teaching profes- 
sion but who are unable financially to 
attend college 


Massachusetts Governor Urges 
Increased State Aid to Education 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—"Increased state 
aid to education is a must,” declared 
Gov. Christian Herter of Massachusetts, 
in a speech delivered here recently. “The 
public school is the bulwark of the 
nation.” 

A four-point program Governor Her- 
ter outlined included: 

“1. Strengthen the department of 
education by providing proper person- 
nel, leadership and services. 

“2. Provide superior training for fu- 
ture teachers, through the best possible 
facilities at teachers colleges. 

"3. Assist local communities in main- 
taining a salary schedule comparable to 
that of other states. 

“4. Provide all possible financial aid 
to cities and towns based on local needs 
for educational purposes.” 

But “reshuffling the present tax struc- 
ture will not do the job—by $18,000,- 
000,” he observed. “The tremendous 
sums of money put into other uses 
beyond the capacity of the state to pay 
has caused delay in providing the neces- 
sary expenditures for education.” 


A.C.E. Commission to Study 
Education of Women 


WASHINGTON, D.C——A new com- 
mission to study the education of 
women has been established by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, with Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, professor of education at 
Columbia University, as chairman. Di- 
rector of the project, for which a three- 
year $50,000 grant has been made by 
the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation of New 
York, is Althea K. Hottel, dean of 
women at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Hottel has been granted a leave 
of absence and will establish the com- 
mission office in Philadelphia. 

The object of the study is to explore 
the current and long-range needs of 
women as a result of the impact of 
changing social conditions upon them. 
According to Arthur S. Adams, council 
president, “this will include a considera- 
tion of women as effective individuals, 
as members of families, as gainfully 
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AZROCK gives you the durable answer to school 
flooring problems. In classrooms and corridors 
where traffic is the heaviest, AZROCK retains its 
“new floor” beauty and brightness for years. Stam- 
ina plus low first cost make AZROCK practical as 
a floor investment. 

AZROCK’S 27 clean, bright colors make school 
floors attractive as well as lasting. Compare the 
surface of this better made asphalt tile with others 
— you'll see why it stays clean longer and is easier 
to get clean when dirty. 


long-wear 
floor 
that 


passes 
the 
endurance 
test 


There’s an AZROCK Flooring Product for every 
specialized school area. AZPHLEX, the vinylized 
greaseproof tile, is ideal for kitchens and food- 
serving areas. DURACO is specially built to with- 
stand grease and oil abuse and the heavy usage in 
vocational shops. VINA-LUX adds beauty, smart- 
ness, and top-drawer quality to reception halls, 
community rooms, libraries, and other dress-up 
areas of the modern school. 


Before you invest in school floors, investigate 
AZROCK Flooring Products. Samples and detailed 


information sent on request without obligation. 


*““Azrock Makes Fine Floors’’ 
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employed workers, as participants in 
civic life and as creators and perpet- 
uators of values,” 


Aid to Education Helps Raise 
Standards of Living, Says Dr. Clark 
New York. — Aid to educational 
programs, properly given, can be far 
more effective in raising living stand- 
ards in underdeveloped countries than 
can simple economic assistance, points 
out Harold F. Clark of Columbia Uni- 


versity, who has just completed a 10 
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e Violet 
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e Green 
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e White 


year study of educational problems in 
59 nations of the free world. His find- 
ings will be published this year. 

Dr. Clark believes that adequate edu- 
cational systems can be set up in all of 
these countries for a total cost of from 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000. This, how- 
ever, does not include their continuance 
and ultimate cost. 

He emphasizes, for example, the need 
for technical schools in such fields as 
medicine, engineering and agriculture. 
These would, in turn, produce their own 
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technicians. In short, the problem is 
not merely one of attacking worldwide 
illiteracy but rather of developing the 
means by which each community can 
continue to contribute to its own prog- 
ress, Dr. Clark indicates. 


First Educational TV Station 
to Begin Operating in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—At a cost of about 
$500,000, an educational telecasting sta- 
tion, using Channel 28, is preparing to 
go into operation here. 

It is the first full-fledged educational 
TV station known to have taken ad- 
vantage of the Federal Communications 
Commission's order last spring “un- 
freezing” ultra-high frequency bands 
temporarily reserved for educational 
telecasting. Set up by the Allan Han- 
cock Foundation, an educational and 
cultural philanthropy whose headquar- 
ters are at the University of Southern 
California, the station will be essentially 
operated by educational institutions on 
all three levels in this district. 


New Jersey to Survey 
Public School Building Needs 


TRENTON, N.J.— The New Jersey 
State Department of Education will un- 
dertake a survey this spring of the 
state’s public school buildings, their 
condition, and the needs of the future. 
Funds for the survey were provided 
from state and federal sources. 

The study, which will give data to 
aid in construction planning for the 
next 10 years, will be organized and di- 
rected by Joseph E. Clayton, Monmouth 
County superintendent, announced Fred- 
erick M. Raubinger, state commissioner 
of education. 

The first of its kind, the survey will 
provide data on the buildings’ sanitary 
and safety facilities, number of pupils 
to a room, number of part-time classes 
because of lack of space, and the extent 
of substandard facilities in use. 


Ohio Voters Approve Bond Issues 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Voters in Ohio 
during 1952 approved 175 school bond 
issues totaling $59,041,468. They de- 
feated 41 issues totaling $19,428,484, 
according to a report by the bureau of 
educational research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The total amount of issues sub- 
mitted was approximately $24,000,000 
below the amount submitted in 1951. 
Voters also approved during the year 
674 out of 679 special school levies sub- 
mitted on the ballot. 
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Maturity, Not Age, Is Factor 
in Teaching Three R's 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Parents and 
teachers must recognize that the matur- 
ity of a child and not his age is the im- 
portant factor in teaching the three 
R's, a study report, entitled “The Three 
R's in the Elementary School,” pointed 
out recently. 

The report was released by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The study was made “because of a 
strong conviction on the part of many 
educators that abilities and skills in the 
three R's, functionally developed, are 
more important in the living of all 
people today than they ever were in 
the past.” These abilities are best de- 
veloped as a part of the total program 
rather than in isolated classes of a school 
day, the report stated. 

Results of the study indicate that: 
(1) the three R’s still continue to have 
top priority in school programs; (2) 
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childrens who are taught by modern 
methods excel their parents and grand- 
parents in the three R’s when compar- 
able levels of education are considered, 
and (3) teachers today through study 
and research have learned more about 
the growth and development of the in- 
dividual child and can do a more nearly 
complete job of incorporating the 
basic skills in a broader program of 
education. 


South Needs to Train 
Psychologists, Says Dr. Hobbs 


ATLANTA, GA.—If the South is to 
overcome a severe shortage of commu- 
nity psychological services, it is essential 
to develop undergraduate programs for 
the training of psychologists in southern 
colleges, Nicholas Hobbs of George 
Peabody College for Teachers stated 
here recently. 

Stating that there was little graduate 
training for psychologists in the South, 
Dr. Hobbs said this was mainly because 
undergraduate programs were so inade- 
quately organized that “many students 
did not know how to become profes- 


| sional psychologists.” 


Dr. Hobbs spoke at a southern re- 
gional conference, co-sponsored by the 
Southern Regional Educational Board 
and the U.S. Public Health Service. The 
conference was designed to develop an 
action program for the basic education 
of psychologists and to define the com- 
munity service rdle of psychologists. 

The meeting was attended by 150 
representatives of southern colleges and 
universities, school systems, state mental 
health departments, psychological asso- 
ciations, and community, state and fed- 
eral government agencies interested in 
health and welfare work. 


Bergen County, New Jersey, 
to Build 28 Schools This Year 


HACKENSACK, N.J.—At a cost of 
$43,000,000, 28 new school buildings, 
including five high schools, two junior 
high schools, and 21 elementary schools, 
will be built in Bergen County, New 
Jersey, this year, according to figures 
supplied to County Superintendent Roy 
R. Zimmerman. 

Two of the new high schools are re- 
gional institutions to accommodate stu- 
dents from near-by communities. 

Extensions also are being made on 19 
elementary schools, exclusive of the 
minor repairs and alterations included 
under the general heading of mainte- 
nance and repairs. 
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Flash-recognition, or tachistoscopic 
training, is one of the most widely 
approved audio-visual teaching 
methods. A Tachistoscope is a still 
projector equipped with a shutter- 
like device for flash-recognition ex- 
posures. The Speed-i-o-scope is the 
SVE brand Tachistoscope shutter. 








This convenient projector acces- 
sory makes possible the group 
study of micro-slides by an entire 
class. Science lectures, for exam- 
ple, can be more closely correlated 
with laboratory sessions. The Micro- 
Beam may be attached to any 
standard filmstrip or slide projector 
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PROJECTOR 


The SPEED-I-O-SCOPE by SVE... for skill training 
by the flash-recognition method 





SEND FOR FREE SVE CATALOG OF FILMSTRIPS, EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


The MICRO-BEAM by SVE... for brilliant, detailed 
projection of micro-slides 


























It may be attached to any standard 
filmstrip or slide projector with a 
front end lens diameter of 1-7/8 
inches (Series O), or 2-1/16 inches 
(Series S). The Speed-i-o-scope is 
a precision mechanism with seven 
speeds, from 1 second to 1/100th 
second.Complete with case, $84.95. 









with a Series O (1-43/64" diam- 
eter) or Series S (1-15/16" diam- 
eter) lens when used with adapter. 
Cross sections, whole mounts, 
temporary mounts and other flat 
objects can be effectively projected 
with this ingenious, low-cost attach- 
ment. Complete with case, $39.50. 
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Plan Voluntary Fingerprinting 
of Children for Civil Defense 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A voluntary pro- 
gram for fingerprinting Hartford's 
school children, to assure identification 
in case of civil defense emergency, has 
been planned by the board of educa- 
tion here but is being held up until 


| the board hears from state civil defense 


officials. 
The Hartford board wants assurances 
that the fingerprint records will not be 


| used for any other purpose. 


The reason for the delay in the pro- 
gram is that, early in January, George 


| C. Conway, state attorney general, ruled 
| that compulsory fingerprinting would be 
| an invasion of personal and private 


rights. 


New York School Budget 
Biggest in History 


New York.—If the board of esti- 
mate here approves the board of educa- 
tion’s new expense budget of $279,022,- 
785 for the 1953-54 school year, it will 
represent the largest annual outlay in 
the history of the system. 

Although the budget represents an 
increase of $28,853,322 over the cur- 
rent budget, it is still below the amount 
needed for school repairs, supplies, 
equipment, special services, and salary 
adjustments, according to the board. 

Harold Siegel, research director of 
the United Parents Associations, ex- 
pressed disappointment that the new 
budget would mean no improvement in 
services. 


CARE Prepares Materials 
for English Study Overseas 


New YoOrRK.—To help the people of 
other lands learn the English tongue, 
the CARE book fund has compiled a 
$10 English language instruction book 
package. 

Suitable for persons with enough edu- 
cational background to study on their 
own as well as for classroom use in 
high schools and universities, the pack- 
age contains a set of instruction manuals 
illustrated with pictures, a dictionary, 
and six volumes of American and Eng- 
lish literature, short stories, and poems, 


Streamlined Recruiting Technic 
Adopted by San Diego 

SAN D1EGO, CALIF.—Frank Tait, di- 
rector of personnel for San Diego 
schools, is going well armed on his an- 
nual teacher recruitment tour this spring. 
He will take with him a print of the 
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(illustrated above) Acorn “in-a-wall” 
folding gate unit. Diagram shows 
half of unit compactly folded into 
wall cabinet. 
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PROTECT school property and equip- 
ment from casual damage or acts of 
vandalism after school hours. 


INSURE quick, easy control of after 
hours groups using gymnasium, audi- 
torium or class rooms. 


SCHOOLS WORK OVERTIME TOO! More and more communities 
are now enjoying the facilities that schools offer for class instruction, 
sports events, lectures and public meetings. All after scheduled school 
hours! During such times, Acorn “in-a-wall" Folding Gates act as a 
school guardian. Quiet, impersonal, architecturally correct, they keep 
the evening crowds neatly channeled into the auditorium or gymna- 
sium, and away from unused classrooms. The evening over—the gates 
are folded into small flush cabinets. No fuss, no bother, just complete, 
dignified security. Ideal for new or old school, there is a gate to 
meet any requirement. Full specifications available in Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File, or simply write for the new Acorn catalog today. 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 
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city’s annual report motion picture film, 
“The City You Live In,” to show to 
prospective teachers, and has asked for 
help from staff members who can lend 
him 35 mm. color slides showing the 
activities and the program of the San 
Diego schools. 


U.S. Aid Helps Build 
West German School 

SEEHEIM, WEST GERMANY.—The 
United States High Commission is as- 
sisting with the financing of a modern 








German boarding school by contributing 
$210,000 of the cost of $728,000. The 
school will consist of 14 low buildings 
joined by covered passageways. Pro- 
visions are made for a kindergarten, 
primary, intermediate and high school 
departments, and a department for back- 
ward pupils. A dormitory with 120 beds 
will be a part of the school. Other fea- 
tures will be a combination theater, 
auditorium and gymnasium, a shop 
building, and a special building for 
chemistry, physics and metalwork. 
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Interschool Athletic Competition 
Held Undesirable for Children 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Eighth grad- 


ers and their younger schoolmates 
should not compete in high pressure 
interschoo!l competition of the varsity 
type. 

This was the decision of the Joint 
Committee on Athletic Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior High 
School Age, which issued a report re- 
cently entitled “Desirable Athletic Com- 
petition for Children.” 

Instead of leagues, tournaments, 
“little” bowl games, midget football, 
“biddy” basketball, and night-time con- 
tests, the committee felt that schools and 


| communities should encourage  intra- 


| gram, 






mural activities, intefclass competition, 
sports days and play days, with an occa- 
sional invitation game to climax the 
sport season. 

The foundation for any athletic pro- 
the committee noted, should be 
the needs, capabilities and interests of 
growing children. 

Representatives of four national edu- 


| cational groups compose the committee. 


They are: the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education 
Association, and the National Council of 
State Consultants in Elementary Educa- 
tion. 


Student Exchange Planned 
for Roanoke and Manitowoc 
ROANOKE, VA.—A student exchange 
will take place this year between Jeffer- 
son High School here and Manitowoc, 
Wis. Thirty Roanoke students will 
spend two weeks this winter in Wis- 
consin, and later in the year 30 students 


| from Manitowoc will return the visit. 


The school board will pay the ex- 
penses of the two chaperones while the 
students will pay their own fares, which 
will amount to about $70 apiece. 

Selection of the 15 juniors and 15 
seniors who will make the trip will be 


based upon scholarship, leadership in 
| school life, reputation as reflected in 


school activities, and other factors. 


More Negro Teachers Employed 
Since Segregation Abolished 


NEWARK, N.J.—The New Jersey 


_ Department of Education reported re- 


cently that there are now more Negro 
teachers in the south Jersey schools 
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THIS IS A CLOSE-UP of the interlocking louver feature of 
Day-Brite’s LUVEX® school lighting fixture. Each cross-wise 
louver is firmly locked into the center “V” louver and both side 
rails. The whole shielding unit is rigid. It won't sag. It won't 
rattle. Louvers will not twist or bend out of shape while the 
fixture is being cleaned. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
GLARE IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


GLARE is a treacherous enemy of 
young eyes. It actually destroys the 
urge to see. It is a direct cause of 
eyestrain which often leads to 
serious eye defects. Certainly, con- 
tinued discomfort from glare robs 
a child of his ability to concen- 
trate and learn. 


That's why the choice of lighting 
fixtures that go into your class- 
room is such an important de- 
cision. 

A properly shielded fixture re- 
duces glare. A fixture which has 
poor shielding, or, none at all, is 
bound to cause harmful glare for 
some students in some parts of 
the room. 


Good shielding is one of the rea- 
sons Day-Brite’s LUVEX® has 
been selected for hundreds of 
school lighting installations from 
coast to coast. A_ well-planned 
LUVEX® installation furnishes 
uniform illumination to all paris 
of the room, eliminates harsh 
shadows and protects precious 
young eyes from eyestrain. 

May we send you all the facts 
about LUVEX® — America’s 
first choice for school lighting? 
Write Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, 
Missouri. 

In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


Ps ighliny VAL, 











CLASSROOM LIGHTING 
AT TOP EFFICIENCY 
AND LOWEST COST 


— with famous COLONIAL 
COLD CATHODE 15000-Hour 
Lamps 


Colonial Cold Cath- 
ode lighting has 
reduced school illumi- 
nation costs more 
than 50%. 


A constantly growing 
number of Public Schools, 





COLD CATHODE 
LIGHTING MEANS: 


@ Lamp life over 22,000 
hours — certified by 
Elec. Testing Labs. 
(ETL) 

e No glare 

e@ Minimum Stroboscopic 


@ Underwriter approved 
fixtures 


@ A.F.L. Union Label 


throughout the country 
have case histories of Cold Cathode 
lighting for 5 to 7 years without lamp 
replacements. 


Write today for School lighting brochure 
including list of schools now using 
Colonial Cold Cathode lamps and fixtures. 


COLONIAL @ ELECTRIC 
a | El ee ie re Ee ee ae 
EAST PATERSON + MEW JERSEY 

















from seating to stacking...in a minute flat! 


A complete line of modern chairs, tables, desks and cots— based 


on the stacking principle! Light yet sturdy, they allow maximum 


flexibility, are ideally suited to any schoolroom which serves 


varied groups or programs, Write for complete catalog, 


LA 


school interiors co. 


5 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


NEWS... 


than in 1948 when south Jersey began 
its de-segregation. 

Twenty-three new Negro teachers 
have been added in the nine counties, 
said Joseph L. Bustard, director of the 
state division against discrimination, 
and 425 Negro teachers are serving in 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
nine south Jersey counties. 


Teacher Placement Association 
to Meet in Houston, Tex. 

CHICAGO.—The University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Tex., will be host to the 
1953 annual meeting of the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Asso- 
ciation next December. Members of 
the N.LT.P.A. are directors of educa- 
tional placement from public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities through- 
out the nation. 

The following officers were elected 
at the N.LT.P.A.’s recent annual meet- 
ing in Chicago: president, Frances M. 
Camp, State University of Iowa; vice 
president, Lloyd D. Bernard, University 
of California; secretary, M. Helen Car- 
penter, University of Colorado; treas- 
urer, Juanita B. Mantle, University of 
Michigan, and archivist, Frank S. Endi- 
cott, Northwestern University. 

The new member of the executive 
committee is Earl M. Pallett, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. Continuing members 
are Marette Quick, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Wayne Schomer, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 





COMING EVENTS 





MARCH 
5-7. Missouri Valley Adult Education As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 


APRIL 
5-10. Study Conference, Association for 
Childhood Education International, Denver. 


6-11. 
St. Louis. 


National Art Education Association, 


16-19. Institute for Education by Radio 
Television, Columbus, Ohio. 


26-29. New York State Association of 
School Business Officials, Syracuse. 


MAY 
4, 5. National Association of State Uni- 
versities, Columbus. 


OCTOBER 
8, 9. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





19. Association of Urban Universities, 
| St. Louis. 
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Acousti-Quiet 
Lot calor 


Enter QUIET...and with it, more fruitful study! 


Take any school corridor—add shrill 
voices, scuffing feet, constant activity — 
and you have a problem too serious to 
ignore... noise. Irritating noise that 
filters into classrooms and makes dis- 
tinct hearing difficult, concentration 
next to impossible! Distracting noise 
that blocks both teaching and learning! 


Low-Cost Solution 
To guard against this, hundreds of 
schools have installed economical 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning! 
In corridors, gyms, cafeterias, band 
rooms, study halls and libraries—a 
sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti- 
Celotex Tile checks noise, brings quiet 


Acousn-Cetotex 


TRACE MARK 


comfort that benefits all. In classrooms, 
auditoriums and music rooms it im- 
proves acoustics, makes distinct hear- 
ing easier. 





Density 
low 
Density 


DOUBLE-DENSITY—As the diagram 
shows, Acousti-Celotex Tile has two den- 
sities. High density face, for a more at- 
tractive finish of superior washability, easy 
paintability. Low density through remainder 
of tile, for greater sound-absorption value. 











REGISTERED 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, lilinois + in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Easy Maintenance 
Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly in- 
stalled, requires no special maintenance. 
Its remarkable double-density feature (see 
diagram) defies warping—provides a 
surface of unusual beauty and washa- 
bility. Can be washed repeatedly and 
painted repeated/y with no loss of sound- 
absorbing efficiency! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for a Sound Con- 
ditioning Survey Chart that will bring 
you a free analysis of the noise and 
acoustical problems in your school, plus 
a factual free booklet, “Sound Condi- 
tioning for Schools and Colleges.’ No 
obligation! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-33 

120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 
your booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.” 


Nome 





Address__ 





Zone___.State___. 


City 





-——-———Mall foday————=—5 
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Barnard President Advocates 
Academic and Vocational Courses 


New York.—In her biennial report 
as president of Barnard College, Milli- 
cent C, McIntosh voiced strong support 
for “liberal education” which would en- 
able college graduates to relate their 
academic studies to “the great human 
problems faced by every individual,” as 
well as to help meet their vocational 
needs, 

Liberal arts colleges have been too 
afraid of the word “vocation,” Mrs. Mc- 


Intosh declared. She said that courses 
of a vocational nature “should be given 
side by side with those which are purely 
theoretical or historical.” 

Continuing, Mrs. McIntosh stated: 

“A teacher cannot assume that he is 
liberating the minds of his students 
simply because he teaches a subject 
universally associated with the liberal 
arts; nor can we ipso facto condemn a 
subject as ‘practical’ because it applies 
theoretical knowledge to the realm of 
experience.” 





PROVIDES 





BLODGETT FLEXIBILITY 








You can roast, bake and do general oven cookery in a Blodgett oven 
because of its flexibility and capacity. Each section is separately controlled 
for proper heat. Foods requiring different temperatures are cooked in 
different decks at the same time; meat might be roasted in one section at 
300°F; baking done in another at 425°F; and general oven cookery in 
still another at 350°F. A Blodgett is continually producing for you because 
it can take care of as much as 70% of the cooked food items on your menu. 





One deck holds twelve 
10 in. pie tins or two 
18 x 26 bun pans. 


One deck holds as many 
as 116 casseroles or 
comparative capacity. 


One deck has capacity 
for five 25 Ib. turkeys or 
equal capacity. 


All at the Same Time! 


Blodgett makes ovens from its ‘‘Basic Three” design which provides 


neo. BLODG ET T Be com. the units to make 24 models. 


$0 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 




















ABOUT PEOPLE 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 
Stuart F. Mc- 
Comb, formerly 
superintendent of 
the high school and 
junior college dis- 
tricts at Compton, 
Calif.. and presi- 
dent of Compton 
College, is now 
superintendent at 
Pasadena, Calif. He succeeds Frank R. 





Stuart F. McComb 


) Walkup, who had been acting superin- 


tendent since the resignation of Willard 
E. Goslin in November 1950 and who 
has returned to the principalship of Mc- 
Kinley Junior High School. Dr. Mc- 
Comb’s early experience as_ principal 
and teacher in rural schools in Arizona 
began in 1929. Since then he has taught 
and held administrative positions in Col- 
orado and California. During his super- 
tendency at Compton he supervised the 
changeover from the 6-4-4 organization 
of the schools to the 6-3-3-2 pian, a plan 
which is to be voted on shortly in Pasa- 
dena. 

F. L. Kinley, superintendent at Find- 
lay, Ohio, for 16 years, has resigned for 
reasons of health. Zola Jacobs has been 
named acting superintendent. 

M. Evan Morgan, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the city schools at 
Santa Monica, Calif., has succeeded 
William S. Briscoe as superintendent at 
Santa Monica. Dr. Briscoe is now pro- 
fessor of educational administration at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 

Donald D. Reber is now superintend- 
ent of the unified school district at Lyn- 
wood, Calif. He formerly was principal 
of Lynwood High School. 

Erling O. Johnson, superintendent at 
Northfield, Minn., will become head of 
the schools at Mankato, Minn., succeed- 
ing J. E. Anderson, superintendent at 
Mankato since 1931, who is retiring at 
the end of this school year. 

Joseph B. Van Pelt, superintendent 
at Bristo!, Va., is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion for a term of two years. 

Robert Davis, superintendent at 
Kinde, Mich., is the new head of the 
community schools at Elkton, Mich., 


_ succeeding Edward Dykstra. 


Robert H. Norman will become super- 


| intendent at Montevideo, Minn., July 1, 


succeeding C. A. Pederson, who is re- 
tiring. Mr. Norman is now superin- 
tendent at Ortonville, Minn. 

F. A. Marty has been appointed 
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Other Premium Features 
that put this window 
in a class by itself 


—Carries Quality Approved Seal of the 
Aluminum Window Mfgrs, Ass'n. for 
materials, construction, strength of 
sections and air infiltration. 

—Modern Appearance. 

—Economical—Painting unnecessary. 

—Permanent—Long carefree life. 

—Simplicity—No complicated 
mechanism. 

—Adaptable to all types of 
construction. 

—Glazing outside—flat surface 
inside. 

—Extra deep sections—Accommodate 
“Thermopane” or “Twindow" 
glazing. 

—£asily washed from inside. 

—Prepared for screens. 

—Permits use of accessories, such as 
draperies, shades, curtains, venetian 
blinds or awnings. 
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Lven Io The Details - quality points 
like this hardware have earned a preference 
for Bayley Aluminum Projected Windows 


A fine quality product is the first essential to a truly satisfactory 
relationship. Bayley has never lost sight of this fundamental, even 
though they earned, and have enjoyed for many years, an unexcelled 
reputation for better service through all the building stages. This is 
shown by the fine-point attention given to every detail of Bayley 
Window design and construction. 


For example, note the mechanically simple, carefree design of these 
sturdy, positive operating white bronze handles, They fit neatly to 
the flat surface of the window and are securely attached with screws 
threaded in grommets embedded in the section, This is only one of 
the many premium features that is earning such widespread favor for 


‘Bayley Aluminum Projected Windows for all classes of buildings. 


Regardless of your window requirements you will find extra values 
in Bayley’s years of specialized window experience. So discuss your 
needs with us, Write or phone. 

See Bayle, in Sweet's. Complete catalogs on aluminum windows, 
16a/Bay; steel windows, 16b/Ba; Saf-T-Gard Hospital Detention 
Window, 16b/Bay. 











PROJECTED PIVOTED “Vel INE GUARD SAF-T-GARD 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 
District Sales Offices: 


Springfield Chicago 2 New York 17 











Washington 16 


NEWS... 


superintendent at Akeley, Minn., to serve 
until June 30, filling a vacancy created 
by the resignation of A. G. Anderson. 
Hollis E. Ingalls has been named 
superintendent at Machias, Me. He had 
held a similar position for the last 10 
years in Union 59, Bingham, Me. 
Walter E. Scott, principal of Ames 
bury High School, Amesbury, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the new Tantasqua Regional School to 
be built in Sturbridge, Mass. He will 
assume his position in September. 


Robert C. Herness is now superin- 
tendent for Thurston County, Washing- 
ton, succeeding Martin S. Miller. 

Edwin J. O'Leary, former superintend- 
ent at Pana, Ill., is the new superintend- 
ent at Garden City, Mich. 

James Lapitz, Britt, lowa, is the new 
superintendent at Cantrill, lowa, succeed- 
ing Noble Ben Martin, who had held 
the position for three and one-half 
months. 

H. N. Neuman is the new superin- 
tendent of the Endeavor-Oxford Union 








tough 
babies 


Tapered or 
straight; cans 
with heavy steel 
tube and heavy 


= €©BARRELS 








gauge steel bottoms; baskets with 
steel top rings and bottoms, and 
metal side seams. All powerfully 
built of case-hardened FIBEROK. 
Full information sent on request. 


"Fox “ FIBRE 


Compact, husky, light yet dur- 
able! Vulcanized fibre walls; 
sturdy support strips; reinforced 
hardwood bottoms. All sizes and 
styles made to your specifica- 
tions. Self-lubricating rubber 


casters make them wonderfully 
maneuverable around stock rooms and 
schoolrooms. Speediest transportation 
in libraries, colleges and institutions... 


write for details. 


ode 


RAvenswood 
9.2860. | 


BOX TRUCK |. 






FIBRE CORP. 


104 Tenth Stree 





FIBEROK 





Light, strong TOTE BOXES. 
straight or tapered, in 


rade hard vul- 
re. 


superior 
canized 
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Free High School at Oxford, Wis., suc- 
ceeding Durlin Pawlisch. 

Ralph W. Goodrich, formerly super- 
intendent at Middlebury, Vt., is now 
superintendent at Amherst, Mass. 

Homer Willems has been named to 
succeed the late Curtis Tronson as super- 
intendent for Door County, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Willems served under the late super- 
intendent for eight years. 

Richard H. Hungerford, formerly di- 
rector of the New York City Bureau 
for Children With Retarded Mental 
Development, was recently appointed 
superintendent at Laconia State School, 
Laconia, N.H., succeeding Harold E. 
Connolly. 

Paul Bramlet has succeeded Martin N. 
B. Holm as superintendent at the U.S. 
Indian School at Chemawa, Ore. Mr. 
Bramlet formerly was principal of the 
Intermountain Boarding School at Brig- 
ham City, Utah. Mr. Holm’s new posi- 
tion is as director of schools for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Washington. 

James T. Wilson, superintendent for 
Dade County, Florida, for the last 16 
years, has resigned. 

H. M. Ivy has resigned, effective 
next January 1, as superintendent at 
Meridian, Miss., a position he has held 
for the last 29. years. For 10 years prior 


| to that Dr. Ivy was director of secon- 
| dary schools in Mississippi. 


E. J. McKean, superintendent at To- 
mah, Wis., for the last 31 years, will 


| retire at the end of the present school 
| year. Mr. McKean has served as presi- 


| ter Johnson as superintendent 


dent of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin Rural-Urban 
Schools Association. 

J. Harold Brinley has succeeded Wal- 
at Las 
Vegas, Nev. Harvey Dondero, formerly 


| principal of the elementary school at 


North Las Vegas, Nev., is now assist- 
ant superintendent at Las Vegas. 

Olai Hageness, assistant superintend 
ent of the Clover Park school district, 
south of Tacoma, Wash., has been elect- 
ed the 65th president of the Washington 
Education Association, succeeding J. 
Wesley Crum of Ellensburg. 

Charles H. Northrup, formerly co- 
ordinator of school business administra- 
tion for the New York State Department 
of Education, has been named superin- 
tendent at Dover, N.H. 

James A. Hall, at present director of 
instruction at Denver, will become 
superintendent at Port Washington, 
N.Y., in September. In his new  posi- 
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A Daylight Wall of Tuf-flex in the Laurel School at San Mateo, California: 
Franklin, Jump and Falk, architects. 


WINDOWS THAT 
ANTICIPATE TROUBLE 


TUF-FLEX on the playground side 


You can lessen damage to your windows from batted balls and other play- 
ground accidents by anticipating the trouble with 7uf-flex* glazing. Savings 
which result make the extra cost of 7uf-/flex tempered plate glass a wise invest- 
ment. Whether you specify it for your new buildings or use it to replace 
damaged windows, the benefit is the same. You anticipate expense and fore- 
stall it. 

L-O-F Tuf-flex for school windows is 4’’-thick plate glass, heat-strength- 
ened during manufacture to withstand greater impact. 

Don’t wait until you need it—call your L-O:F Distributor and get inform- 
ation on strength and price now, or write Libbey‘Owens’Ford Glass Company, 
8933 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio, *R 


LOOK AT THIS TEST—> 


[his shows a half-pound (1%%’’ diam.) steel ball being 
dropped on a piece of 14’’-thick Tuf-flex from a height of 
10 feet and bouncing off without damaging the glass. If 
maximum resistance is exceeded, Tuf-flex disintegrates into 
small, relatively harmless pieces. 


TUF-FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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NEWS... 


tion he will succeed Paul F. Schreiber, 
who will retire in June after 33 years of 
service, 

Lawrence White, superintendent of 
the elementary school district at San 
Gabriel, Calif., will become administra 
the School 
Trustees Association July 1. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 
A. John Bartky will resume his posi 


tion as dean of the school of education, 
Stanford 


tive director of California 


at the beginning 


University, 






































UNIVEX 


Saintes Koel 
VEGETABLE 4nd 


POTATO PELLER 


7 Quieter operation and longer 
One-twist lubrication with the 

3 , and waste decreased with new 
rent consumption adds up to 
main ing. 


5S SUPERIOR FEATURES: 
life with the new Univex 
Flexi-Drive. 
2 *new external grease fitting. 
Peeling efficiency increased 
contour door. 
¢Z Extra power with less cur- 
* greater economy. 
New precision sleeve gyro 
S. type insert lengthens life of 
ALL THESE NEW FEATURES... 
AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 
(Both Models D and C are portable) 
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of the spring quarter. Dr. Bartky has 
been on sabbatical leave since Septem- 
ber 1952. 


OTHERS... 


Roy M. Hall, associate director of the 
Southwestern Cooperative Program in 
Administration and 
ciate professor of educational administra 
tion at the University of Texas, has been 
appointed executive director of the Texas 
Association of School Boards. Dr. Hall 
previously had been a teacher, principal 


Educational asso- 


That’s right, UNIVEX 
offers you 5 new fea- 
tures in '53. It’s a new 
UNIVEX designed for 
ruggedness, speed and 
precision. Pour em... 
don’t peel ’em in °53. 
Try the new UNIVEX 
and watch 20 Ibs. of 
smooth, glistening pota- 
toes come pouring out 
in just one minute, Will 
save you time and money 
=~ as well as labor and 
vegetables. Go UNIVEX 
in ’53. 


pRANTEED for 1 YEAp 
\) 





378 MYSTIC AVENUE SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 








and superintendent in the public schools 
of Georgia. 

Howard E. Row, formerly of Towson, 
Md., is the new executive secretary of 
the Delaware State Education Associa 
tion, succeeding Robert L. Durkee. 

Quili E. Cope is the new commis 
sioner of education in Tennessee, suc- 
ceeding J. A. Barksdale. Dr. Cope has 
been an associate professor of education 
at the University of Tennessee since the 
summer of 1952, and while serving as 
commissioner he will be on leave of 
absence from the university. He has 
served as principal of the high school 
in White County, Tennessee, and also 
as superintendent of the White County 
schools. From 1946 to 1947 he was as- 
sociated with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation as field representative. 


DEATHS... 

William  H. 
Lemmel, superin 
tendent at Balti- 
more since 1946, 
was stricken fa- 
tally January 29 
while addressing 
a Maryland senate 
committee meet 
ing on behalf of 
a teachers’ pay raise bill. Formerly Mr. 





W. H. Lemmel 


Lemmel had been superintendent at 
Quincy, Ill., Highland Park, Mich., and 
Wilmington, Del. 

David L. MacFarlane, president of 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em 
poria, died recently following an illness 
several months. Dr. MacFarlane, a 
native of Loch Dundee, Scotland, joined 
the staff of the college in 1935 and be 
came its president in 1945, 


of 


Walter E. Day, superintendent at 
Parma, Mich., died recently. 

Hugh W. Jones, superintendent of 
River View school district in Kenne- 
wick, Wash., died recently. 

William Harold Hollands, formerly 
superintendent at Stillwater, Litchfield 
and Deer River, Minn., died in Novem- 
ber. 

Clayton L. Westcott, superintendent at 
Deshler, Neb., for the last 28 years, died 
December 19. 

John P. Steiner, executive secretary 


| of the New Mexico Education Associa- 


tion, died January 19. Mr. Steiner for 
merly had served as superintendent at 
Portales, N.M. 

E. V. Cain, superintendent of the joint 
union elementary school district at Au 
burn, Calif., died January 3. 
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West Side Stand, with 
press boxes. Seating 
capacity 5,450. 
















Press boxes permit 
complete view of field 
with all-weather pro- 
tection for officials. 







At SCRANTON, Pa. 


New spectator comfort — 
new sports facilities with 


PITTSBURGH 
‘DES MOINES 


STEEL DECK 
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With the completion of these two Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Deck Grandstands, Scranton moves into the front 
ranks of American high schools enjoying the finest in 
modern stadia. 

Accommodating a total of 11,200 spec- 
tators, Scranton’s West and East Stands 
provide excellent seating comfort plus the 
dependable safety and permanence of steel 
construction. The press boxes, unique in 
design, afford a maximum of convenience 
for officials and the representatives of press 
and radio. 

We will be glad to discuss your future 
Grandstand requirements, at any time. 





















East Side Stand, seating capacity 5,750. 


PITTSBURGH’*DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


a 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25), ., 3427 Neville island DES MOINES (8 926 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2), 295 Industrial Office Bidg DALLAS (1 1226 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3), . 1217 First National Bank Bidg SEATTLE 517 Lane Street 


LOS ANGELES (48) 6399 Wilshire Bivd SANTA CLARA, CAL -, 616 Alviso Road 


THE BOOK SHELF 








ANNUAL REPORTS 
Annual Report of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 46. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
Pennsylvania Boards of School Directors; 
Their Functions, Responsibilities and Duties. 
By Lee O. Garber, associate professor of edu- 
University of Pennsylvania, and O. H. 
English, superintendent, Abington Township 
school district, Abington, Pa. Pennsylvania 
State School Directors’ Association, 222 Locust 

Street, Harrisburg, Pa, Pp. 75. $1.50. 


did 


cation, 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Insurance Practices in School Administration. 
By 


Henry H. Linn, professor of education, 








Type C GRANDSTANDS 


Here is “life-time” 


BERLIN AY-Séeel 


construction 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Teachers College, Columbia, and Schuyler C. 
Joyner, deputy business manager, Los Angeles 
city schools. Emphasis is on what to do and 
what to watch for in planning for and carrying 
out a modern insurance program for a school 
system. A_ detailed description of risks to 
which schools are especially subject and recom- 
mendations for reducing hazards and obtaining 
lowest possible insurance rates. Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 446. $6.50. 

Higher Education Is Serious Business. By 
Harry L. Wells, vice president and business 
manager, Northwestern University. The busi- 
ness and management side of university affairs, 
taking into account the necessary relation of 
financial policies to the total educational pro- 
gram. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New 
York 16. Pp. 287. $8.50. 


COMPLETELY 
PLANT 
FABRICATED 
& 
NO FIELD CUTTING 
OR 
WELDING 





Berlin permanent (Type C) grandstands 
are specifically designed and engineered for permanent mounting, 
but so designed as to meet your requirements for future expan- 
sion—in length or height . . . They have found wide acceptance 
because they provide a fine appearance plus convenience and 
comfort at a minimum per seat installation cost . . . they offer 
comfortable seating . . . maximum safety . . . flexible capacity, 
and above all simplified erection . . . Berlin Type C units are 
built in standard sections but should additional capacity be 
needed, extra sections can be easily added at any time . . . aisles 
and walkways may be placed as needed. All unit sections are 
standardized, parts interchangeable so that erection costs are 
held to a minimum. Back of every Berlin installation are 44 years 
of structural experience—your assurance 





BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


of complete satisfaction. 
details write 


For complete 


Berlin Chapman Company 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


CURRICULUM 


These Days Are Gone. A discussion of devel- 
opments in the field of economic education. 
Joint Council of Economic Education, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. Pp. 16. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Modern Education and Human Values. Vol. 
IV of the Modern Education and Human Values 
Series. Six lectures on continuing values in 
education made possible by» a grant from the 
Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation. University of 
Pittsburgh Press. Pp. 134. $3. 

Viewpoints on Educational Issues and Prob- 
lems. The proceedings of 39th annual School- 
men’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania. 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LITI, 
No. 2. Philadelphia. Pp. 382. 


GUIDANCE 
The Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
By Ruth Strang. The revised fourth edition of 
the book dealing with opportunities, programs 


| and resources for personnel work, the teacher’s 








réles and the technics of 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
University, New York. 


various guidance 
personnel work. 
ers College, Columbia 
Pp. 492. $3.75. 
Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results in Public Schools. By Arthur E. Trax- 
ler, Robert Jacobs, Margaret Selover, and 
Agatha Townsend. A basic text in educational 
measurement and guidance, giving the essentials 
of testing and the use of test results by adminis- 
trators, teachers and counselors. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E, 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 113. 
$2.50. 
Narcotics: The Study of a Modern Problem. 
A manual of basic information for teachers. 
By Jesse Feiring Williams. California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. Pp. 35. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

Twenty-Five Years of Service to Kentucky's 
Schools. An historical review and evaluation 
of in-service activities in Kentucky during the 
last 25 years. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service at the University of Kentucky, Vol. 
XXV, No. 2. College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. Pp. 66. 50 cents. 

Teachers and the Community. A report of 
the Baltimore, in-service program of teacher 
education emphasizing the Three C approach: 
child, community and curriculum. By Harry 
Bard, assistant director of the curriculum bu- 
reau, department of education, Baltimore. Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Pp. 55. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Photo-Offset Production of School Publica- 
tions. By Thomas Petrelli. A discussion of 
versatility, speed and economy of the photo- 
offset process for school newspapers, yearbooks, 
annual reports, and other school publications. 
American Graphic, Inc., Newark, N.J. Pp. 27. 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construction. 
From material prepared by William W. Caudill, 
A. and M. College of Texas. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 19. 25 cents. 

Planning Elementary School Buildings. By 
N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt Jr., and 
Stanton Leggett. An approach to the school 
planning problem by analyzing children’s edu- 
cational activity and the facilities needed to 
accommodate them, Includes 250 photographs 
of schools in action, as well as tables, charts 
and diagrams. Tabulations of “typical activi- 
ties” and “facilities needed” provide check lists 
adaptable to local situations. F. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. Pp. 275. 
$12.50. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Whom We Shall Welcome. Report of the 
President’s commission on immigration and 
naturalization. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 320. 75 cents. 
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BUILDING INFORMATION 





Light inside even on a dark day. Fenestra Steel 
Windows in Millford Mill Junior-Senior High 
School, Pikesville, Maryland, Contractor: John K. 
Ruff, Inc., Baltimore. Architect: E. H. Glidden, 
Jr., Baltimore. 


How can you get enough daylight 
on overcast days? 


By not shutting a lot of it out! 

No material lets in as much light 
as clear glass does. With Fenestra* 
Intermediate Steel Windows you 
get extra clear glass area because 
Fenestra’s frames are designed to 
be strong and rigid without being 
bulky. 

These modern windows open up 
your whole room for an atmos- 
phere of freedom and alertness. 

You get controlled fresh air 
through the protecting vents in 


For better school 
environment 
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any kind of weather. You're pro- 
tected from drafts. And rain can’t 
get in. 

Washing and screening are done 
from inside, so maintenance is 
simple and economical. 


Available Super Galvanized 


Fenestra Steel Windows are avail- 
able Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
for complete protection from rust 

. no painting necessary. This 
Super Galvanizing is done in a 


INTERME 


special Fenestra plant... only 
Fenestra can offer it. 

When you're buying daylight, 
get your money’s worth. Get 
Fenestra Intermediate Steel Win- 
dows—made by America’s largest 
steel window manufacturer. And 
write for your free copy of Better 
Classroom Daylighting by Light- 
ing Expert R. L. Biesele, Jr., and 
his staff. Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. NS-3, 3405 Griffin 
St., Detroit 11, Mich, *® 


DIATE STEEL WINDOWS 















Sound System Does 
for Your School 






$C160 
System 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


Have efficient control and coordination of all activities. Cut the 
volume of carried messages——make announcements (to selected 
rooms or to entire school) without routine-disturbing assemblies 

take attendance records speedily—have safe, sure centralized 
supervision of fire drills and emergencies. Have at your fingertips 
instant two-way intercommunication between any classroom and 
central office for effective administration 


STIMULATES LEARNING 


Provides dramatically effective teaching materials. Radio broad- 
casts, records and school-produced “‘live’’ broadcasts can be 
channeled to selected rooms, to vitalize instruction in history, 
current events, geography, languages, music appreciation, speech, 
and drama. Record music provides rhythm for physical educa- 
tion, cafeteria entertainment, background music for disciplined 
assemblies and dismissals—these and a host of other valuable 
functions contributing to the enhancement of the school program. 


THE RAULAND SC1I60 SYSTEM 
OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES: 


1. Every desirable program service: Radio, Phonograph, Micro- 
phone and Intercommunication. 2, Distribution of programs te any 
selected room or to all rooms. 3. Three-program facilities available 
simultaneously to different groups of rooms. 4. High Fidelity AM 
and FM Radio (one or two as desired). 5. Three-Speed Transcrip- 
tion Type Phonograph. 6. Facilities for broadcasting any classroom 
activity over the cntire system. 7. Adequate microphone circuits 
(six), 8. Speech origination from classrooms. 9. Secret system 

with complete privacy. 10. With monitoring tone signal. 11. 

Automatic Master Emergency Call button operating regardless of 
any control or switch setting. 12, Automatic Program Schedule 
Clock. 13, Compartments for storing records and accessories. 


14, Compartment with sliding shelf for record changer or recorder. 
15, Underwriters’ Approved. 


Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND SC160 
System incorporating all of these features, can enhance the 


administrative and educational program of your school. Write 
us today for full details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 


1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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SAVES DOLLARS 











Smooth writing Mongol pencils stay sharp 
longer...require fewer trips to the pencil 
sharpener. Try them once! You'll appre- 
ciate the money-saving difference be- 
tween Mongol and just ordinary pencils! 


Here are the features 
that mean true economy! 


Complastic graphite—more writing capacity. 
@ STRONGER .. . wood-to-lead Wood- 
clinching minimizes point breakage. 

@ SMOOTHER... lead that writes with 
Effortless Ease. 


@ CLEANER ... just try the eraser! It 











actually cleans as it erases. 
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9 The Business Pencil of the World 
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TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Formula for optimum lighting efficiency: 


Quality + Cleanability 


= the Wakefield STAR 


Making Light Work of It 
with Wakefield 
Maintenance Equipment 


By using this blower-type Wakefield 
maintenance equipment, the janitor 
can keep Stars clean by spending five 
minutes a day once every three weeks 
in each room, For yearly washing of 
reflectors, lamps and channels, the 
janitor removes the reflectors (they 
slide in and out like a drawer) and 
uses an ordinary detergent. 


Note: the Wakefield maintenance 
equipment shown is available free to 
purchasers of Stars in specified quan- 
tities. We will gladly give you details, 


Pierce School 
West Newton, Mass. 


Room size: 23’ x 36’ 

2 rows of four 4’ units 

2-75 W standard warm white 
fivorescent lamps per unit. 
Footcandles: 32 average. 
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There are good reasons why the Star 
is recognized as a superior classroom 
luminaire and why it is so often rec- 
ommended for “Co-ordinated Class- 


rooms” (as well as offices, drafting 
rooms and other areas where critical 


seeing tasks are performed). 


QUALITY OF LIGHT, Luminous Plaskon 
reflector sends most of the light to the 
ceiling, to be distributed evenly all 
over the room. Result: a minimum of 
reflected glare. The reflector, which 
completely hides the lamps, has about 
the same brightness as the ceiling. Re- 


sult: a minimum of direct glare. 


CLEANABILITY. The Star is one of the 
most easily and completely cleanable 


of luminaires. See column at left. 


RECENT TESTS of actual installations, 
using the interflection method, indi- 
cate fewer Stars are required to light a 
room at a given level than had pre- 
viously been thought necessary. We 
will be glad to send you the new co- 
efficient of utilization tables. 


The Star is equipped for pre-heat and 
rapid-start bipin and slimline lamps. 
See American School & University. Or 
write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


ehtefelte Over-ALL Lighting 


f) 
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THE GRENADIER THE PACEMAKER THE COMMODORE 


‘ 


~ N 


THE WAKEFIELD CEIUNG 








—and when it's a 


Binney & Smith laboratory- 





tested Gold Medal Product, 


it presents its subject | 


| 


clearly, distinctly and memorably. 
@ | 
AN-DU-SEPTIC 


dustless crayon in white or colors, 


packed one gross in cardboard boxes. 








Send for 
free Suggested 

List of Minimum 
Art Requirements 
for all grades, from 
kindergarten through 
high school. 


GINNEY & SMITH Zo. | 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for 
you to follow the example of 
our hero, Ed Parmalee 
(above) and face the life- 
saving facts about cancer 
as presented in our new film 
“Man Alive!”. You'll learn, 
too, that cancer is not un- 
like serious engine trouble 
—it usually gives you a 
warning: 
(1) any sore that does not 
heal (2) a lump or thicken- 
ing, in the breast or else- 
where (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. While these 
may not always mean can- 
cer, any one of them should 
mean a visit to your doctor. 
Most cancers are curable but 
only if treated in time! 
You and Ed will also learn 
that until science finds a 
cure for all cancers your 
best “insurance” is a thor- 
ough health examination 
every year, no matter how 
well you may feel—twice a 
year if you are a man over 
45 or a woman over 35. 
For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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Scientific \itchen-Laundry Planning Service is Now Part of 


Hotpoint’s Educational Plan 


Hotpoint’s Kitchen-Laundry Planning Specialists will help you plan 
scientifically arranged Home Economics classrooms 


You owe it to yourself, and to your students, to make your Home Economics Laboratory a credit to your 
school. More students will become interested in enrolling in Home Economics classes if they can be taught in 
uncrowded classrooms, scientifically arranged for proper teaching. 

With all-electric kitchens and home laundries becoming more and more prevalent, your 
students should know more about the operation of these modern electrical servants. 
Hotpoint is glad to include Kitchen-Laundry Planning Service as a part of théir 
liberal Education Plan. Just return the coupon and your inquiry will be promptly 

answered and with no obligation. 


He ee ee ee 


Kitchen and Laundry Planning Dept. N.S. 

HOTPOINT Co. 

5600 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois 

We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen- 
Laundry Planning Service. 

Name 
School 


Address 
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RANGES * REFRIGERATORS * DISHWASHERS * DISPOSALIS” * WATER HEATERS « FOOD (A Division of General Electric Compony) 
FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS * CLOTHES DRYERS * ROTARY IRONERS © CABINETS 5600 West Taylor Street * Chicago 44, illinois 
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the 


For effective visual elementary 
math teaching difference 
in this 
key! 
a git gy SIZE 20” x 32” Only 
I ee vailable with 
. Pe DUDLEY LOCKS 


A master-key system is worthless if obtaining 
a duplicate key is fairly easy. That's why you 
should use Dudley locker locks, because only 
Dudley has perfected a master-key that can't 
be easily duplicated by commercial locksmiths. 









e Find out how Dudley locks can solve all your 
Grade | to 4 Requirement locker control problems. Write for free catalog, 
and details of the Dudley Self-Financing Plan. 
Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting frame for incidental learning 
f the important concepts of arithmetic, The ancient abacus is now 
adapted as a modern teaching aid to visualize numbers, groups and 
relationships by actual arrangement of beads, Sturdily constructed of 
14/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable push-spring rods each with 


$-540 RD-2 


Master-keyed Rotating dial 





, ‘o eachers will appreciate Pana-math . , . highly row 
pa ieee oy mage lpg me an ye (Pat. Pend... . oc. ie aaa a 
App. for) reset key Master-Chart 
@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels * Stoves petra ed a 
Sinks * Refrigerators * troning Boards in a few 
Educational Toys * Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards a) seconds 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens * Beads (ot vent P-570 


Os) e 
e 
DePANTAENT NS Cenattgjon te \ | matt DUDLEY LOCK 
or combination 
with the SAFE 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 9 Bw ey CORPORATION 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 





DEPT. 310 CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


MAYLINE 








Mayline 
has the Finest 
Classroom 


Furniture! 





DRAFTING AND ART TABLE 


Tables have solid basswood top, hardwood base. Tool drawers 
are individually keyed. Board compartment holds six boards. 








Other fine Mayline classroom equipment: Folding Tables, 
Woodworking Benches, Drawing Boards—Plain and Metal edge, 





MAYLINE 
INIIAVW 


Student Drawing Kits, Stools, T-Squares, Straightedges, Triangles, 


FOR PERFORMANCE 


DESK AND CHAIR SET | The BOSTON KS Sharpener after producing 36,890 pencil 
points was still operative in test conducted by Tinius Olsen 
Co., Willow Grove, Pa. Again proof of the durability, speed 
and economy «f this famous sharpener. Have our representa- 
tive show you the complete details of this pencil sharpener 
test 31517. 


BUY BOSTONS . . . SELL BOSTONS 
Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee! 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. HAAS 


Also Manufacturers of Speed-ball 
Pens & Products — Hunt Pens DEN( || SHARP NE PS 
) t | \ ' 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Protractors, Triangular Scales, Erasing Shields. 


Symbol of - 7] Superiority 


MAYLINE 






ENGINEERING MFG. CO. 


631 North Commerce Street 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 




















MAYLINE 
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treating novels tie, 
d trained floor experts, the 
men in the field who serve you, are 
truly maintenance engineers as the name 
“Maintaineer*” implies. They have 
amassed the amazing total of over 1000 
years of experience with Hillyard. Vis- 
ualize the training and experience of 
over 100 Hillyard ‘“‘Maintaineers” bring- 
=» ing together modern methods and finest 

| specialized Hillyard products for every 
~ type of floor. 


‘These “Maintaineers” are strategically 
located from coast to coast and provide 
fast, efficient service from warehouse 
stocks in principal cities. Depend on 

him for beautiful safe floors that 

wear longer—give you the 

most from your floor treat- 


ment budget. 
* Registered 


SERVING THE BUILDINGS OF 
THE NATION SINCE 1907 







|» There’s a “Maintaineer” near you. 
Write today. 

. He’s on your staff not your 
payroll. 


“St. Joseph, Missourl- 
U.S.A. 
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He Went Out to Meet Them 


Wirn FLARES AND WHISTLES and 
blaring bugles, the Reds had been at- 
tacking fanatically all night. Wave after 
wave they came, in overwhelming 
numbers. 


By dawn, Jerry Crump could see that 
his position alone was keeping them 
from overrunning L Company. Twice 
he went out to meet them with his bayo- 
net. Once he retook a captured machine 







gun. And four times he left shelter to 


bring in wounded comrades. 


Now, an enemy soldier crept close 
unobserved. He lobbed a grenade. It 
landed squarely among the wounded 
men. Without a second’s hesitation, 
Corporal Crump threw himself upon 
it, smothered the explosion with his 
own body, and saved his four com- 
panions’ lives. 





Corporal 
Serry Crump 
US. Army 


Medal of Honor & 


“I got hurt,” says Jerry Crump, “but 
I got back alive. Because our armed 
forces have the finest medical equip- 
ment in the world—even at the front. 
And you helped put it there by invest- 
ing in United States Defense Bonds.” 


Bonds are savings. But they mean 


production power, too. Helping pro- 
vide the arms and equipment and care 
of every kind that give a fighting man 
more than a fighting chance. 







Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to ma- 
turity! Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on 
earning —at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, 
start investing in United States Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 
The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is 


donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Better Structural Framing 


for modern, long-lasting schools 









| 


For genuinely economical school buildings 
nothing equals engineered timber construc- 
tion. The modern classroom section above 
shows why. 









Functional, Low Cost Construction 
Simplest possible construction, with no ceil- 
ing joists. Beams are left exposed, providing 
impressive appearance. 





Permanent — 
No Costly Maintenance 


Glulam beams “stay put” without seasoning 
action, are free from maintenance problems 


and expense. 


Resists Destruction by Fire 

Heavy timbe:s and roof decking are among 
the best of insulating materials, confining 
fire penetration to 1 itch in 33 minutes of 
severe exposure. This excellent record in 
most areas earns favcrab!e insurance rates, 


Ask for Illustrated Booklet 
Contains fifteen outstanding examples of 
school construction and authoritative data 
on timber design. Ask your nearest Timber 
Structures office for booklet “Modern, Func- 
tional Schools”, or write us for it. 

























SAVE EQUIPMENT 
SAVE FLOORS 
SAVE MONEY 

and TIME 











DARNELL 
CASTERS 


ALWAYS SWIVEL AND ROLL 


Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Swivel Piano 
Casters are radically different from any other 
piano casters. Ideally suited for use in schools, 
broadcasting studios, homes, and 
other places where the easy movement of pianos 


churches, 


is an advantage. 


DAVEY PES AL ARCS aL yl WL 

DOWNEY, (Los Angelos County) CALIF. 
AEE SESE 

60 Walker Street, New York 13,N.Y. 

36 North Clinton, Chicago 6, Iilinois 
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Classrooms at Atkinson elementary school, Portland, 
Oregon, are 30’x32’, spanned by heavy glulam beams 
cantilevered for canopy. Roof is 2-inch tongue-and 
groove decking, with insulation and built-up roof. 
Acoustical panels are applied to under side of decking. 
Belluschi and Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, architects 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; St. Louis; Minneapolis; 
Dallas; Seattle; Spokane; Eugene, Oregon 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA « Richmond, California 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. Peterborough, Ontario 
Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 

































PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


— 










SPECIFY 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
FOR: 


@ Waterproofing 

® Weatherproofing 

© Building Restoration 
@ Building Cleaning 

@ Tuckpointing 


Over 35 years experi- 
ence serving building 
owners and architects 
throughout the nation, 



















ATERPROOFING co. 





Engineers and Contractors 
1223 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
A MISSOURI CORPORATION GIVING 


NATION WIDE SERVICE 






















FOLDING TABLE SETS 


ont be tied to the wall 7 


MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 








One of nine schools in Bellflower, California, equipped with 
ROL-FOL. Kistner, Wright & Wright, Architects and Engi- 
neers, Los Angeles 







































«x INSTANTLY DETACHED: 
Tables and/or benches are instantly and individually unlocked from 
the cabinet and rolled about for various groupings and multi uses. The 
same key that unlocks the table and benches from the cabinet to roll 
out and unfold, also unlocks the extended table and benches to detach 
from the wall, 


«x INTERCHANGEABLE: 
Any height table or bench will operate together in any cabinet, in- 
stantly interchanged without tools. 


«=m MULTI USES: 
In a matter of minutes the room can be set up for cafeteria, or rear- 
ranged for classes, assemblies, P. T. A. meetings, social functions, etc. 
This exclusive unlocking feature creates the multi-purpose room. 


ox § GRADED HEIGHTS: 
Available in 8 graded sizes for all age groups. Standard table heights 
are 23” to 30”, and benches 13” to 20”, in increments of 1 inch. 


«a NO STORAGE PROBLEM: 
When it’s “clear the decks”, ROL-FOL is simply and easily rolled and 
folded into the steel cabinet, leaving the floor area 100% clear for 
other activities. Cabinet will fit in a 2 x 6 stud wall. Mounted on the 
“ wall, cabinet “sticks out’ only 6”. 


<_ EASILY INSTALLED: 
ROL-FOL is simple in design and operation. No trained mechanic 
needed, Requires approximately 1 man hour to install either “in-the- 
wall” or “on-the-wall” model. 

om QUALITY: 
Made of the finest materials selected to fulfill each exacting require- 
ment. NEW ... EXCLUSIVE... CLEAN-LINED STYLING PLUS 100% 
FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY. ROL-FOL adds to your school a fine piece 
of furniture. 


ee COMFORTABLY SEATS 20 CHILDREN: 

Table and benches are 13’-113/4” long. Benches are 1134” wide; the 
table is 30” wide. These extra widths were designed to accommodate 
both children and adults. 










8467 MELROSE PLACE cnwegley paul pene 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 192). Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


Classroom Chair 





The classroom chair illustrated is one 
item in the new Brunswick line of class- 
room furniture designed for comfort and 
Hlexibility, and to provide a unified, styl- 
ized classroom. The line has many new 
features and was developed by Brunswick 
engineers in cooperation with leading 
educators and a prominent national de- 
signer. The body-contoured seat and 
back of the classroom chair are scientif- 
cally designed for comfort with good 
posture. The chair is designed for space 
saving stacking when not in use and 
chairs can be grouped with table units 
for maximum classroom flexibility. The 
basic student chair is easily converted to 
a tablet arm chair, chair desk or lounge 
chair. 

The uni-structure design throughout 
the line provides inherent resiliency for 
greater structural strength. The line is 
available in a choice of colors to comple 
ment classroom decorative schemes and 
includes the classroom chair, guest chair, 
tablet arm chair, chair desk, study top 
combination, book box combination, 
stackable desk, book box desk, all-purpose 
table and teacher’s table desk. Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Dept. NS, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (Key No. 43) 


Remington Typewriters 


Several new typewriters have recently 
been announced by Remington Rand 
Inc. The new Remington Quiet-riter 
Portable Typewriter retains all the basic 
values of the earlier Remington portable 
but has new styling, a new keyboard 
and many other new and improved 
operating features. 
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If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


The new Remington Rand Office-riter 
is compact in size but has all features 
of the office size typewriter at savings 
in cost. It is designed to meet the needs 
of the small office and features full size 
standard keyboard, newly developed 
tenite keytops and long writing line. 

Bold or regular weight printwork can 
be produced at a flick of the ribbon con- 
trol with the new Remington Electri- 
conomy Typewriter, the Dual-Rite. The 
special Electri-conomy Carbon Ribbon 
machine gets alternative typework re- 
sults from the use of two ribbons. When 
bold lines or works are desired, a Nylex 
ribbon rises mechanically in front of the 
customary paper carbon ribbon. The 
Dual-Rite can produce typed matter 
nearly twice the boldness of regular 
typed copy. It has all of the features of 
the regular Electri-cconomy Typewriter. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NS, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, (Key 
No. 44) 


Spirit Duplicator 





The Model 220 A. B. Dick Spirit 
Duplicator is new in the line of spirit 
supplies now available from the com- 
pany. The new line includes master 
paper, master units, spirit fluid and 
spirit impression papers. 

The new machine provides operating 
economy and can be used by untrained 
personnel with a minimum of instruc- 
tion. It is designed to meet the need 
for low cost reproduction in all types 
of offices where duplicating requirements 
can be met with this process. It is an 
automatic feed, hand operated model 
which is suited to use in production of 
instruction sheets, tests and notices, Fluid 
consumption and paper waste are kept 
at a minimum with the gravity air lock 
principle utilized in the moistening sys- 
tem combined with a paper retention 
system which gives positive paper feed- 
ing. A. B. Dick Co., Dept. NS, 5700 W. 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. (Key No. 45) 


(Continued on page 164) 





Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor 


A new electrified steel panel subfloor 
has been developed by Detroit Steel 
Products Company and the National 
Electric Products Corporation. It is of 
cellular, light-gauge steel construction 
and has a header duct system -with con- 
ductors running through the cells of the 
floor which permits the installation of 
electrical outlets in each square foot of 
space. The steel unit panels can be 
welded together in any desired combina- 
tion. The floor has been tested by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and has received 
the listing and approval of this organiza- 
tion, according to the manufacturers, as 
well as being certified by the National 
Building Code and building codes of 
major cities in the United States. De- 
troit Steel Products Co., Dept. NS, 2250 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key 
No. 46) 


Special Table Tops 


Attractive special tops are now avail- 
able on the Monroe Deluxe Folding 
Pedestal Banquet Tables. Made of 
Beauty Bonded Formica, Ornacel or 
Plasticel, the tops add to the attractive 
ness of the tables while providing a top 
that is durable, stain resistant and easily 
cleaned. Tables can be used without 
extra coverings and can be quickly wiped 
clean with a damp cloth after use. 

The Formica tops are available in a 
light wood grain, satin finish. Ornacel 
and Plasticel tops come with either bright 
blonde or lustrous brown finish. The 
tables have the basic Monroe construc 
tion features with rigid chassis, non-tip 
design, set back pedestal base which 
gives more knee room, exclusive locking 





design and flat stacking with minimum 
storage space required. The Monroe 
Company, Dept. NS, 76 Church St., 
Colfax, lowa. (Key No. 47) 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Showing 54 Sizes 
and Types of 


MONROE 
FOLDING TABLES 










MONROE Tables are avail- 
able in widths up to 4 feet, 
and lengths to 10 feet. All 
standard sizes beginning with 
30 x 30 inches. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT SHEET 
WILL ACCOMPANY CATALOG j 


THE “Mone. COMPANY 















Ss = Das be . 
5 So easy to learn 


iM So easy to teach 


With these Square Dance Rec- 

ords with Progressive Oral 

Instructions and Calls by 
ED DURLACHER 






Here is the easy and economical way to offer square dance instructions 
in = school . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square dance 
records, 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive oral instruc- 
tions by Ed  Durlacher—instructions easily understood by school children 
of all ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to square their 
sets, the music and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK 
NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. 
The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square dance 
authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instruc- 
tions—‘“‘The Square Dance Caller’s Delight."’ Those who like calling square 
dances will LOVE doing the calls with this music behind them. 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 


Album 6: Full oral ‘‘walk-through’’ instructions for six couple dances and 


mixers . . . all popular favorites. Includes a 12” record of music for all six 
RHYTHMS 
Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very young. 


Popular children’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate many rhythmic move- 
ments, Just the album you've wanted for so very long. 


All records are guaranteed against breakage, FOREVER! 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write today for a descriptive folder. 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES, Dept. NS-16, Freeport, N. Y. 
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POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 
in seconds instead 
of minutes 
MADE RESCUE POSSIBLE 





CHILDREN |. soe 
SAFELY ESCAPED 
RAGING FIRE | *~ 


ee F 
‘* Leib o a’ 


. 


Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 
able lives of their dearest possessions. SAFEGUARDING 
occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair 
wells. 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
6118 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 
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AGE FENCE 


© AMERECA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


asic 


} ei " 
blame can never compensate 


for student injuries or costly property damage due to lack 
of needed property prctection. “J should have acted" 
comes too late when damage has been done. Security 
against dangers has been a function of Page Chain Link 
Fence for more than 60 years. This sturdy barrier against 
troubles is available in heavily-galvanized Copper-Bearing 
Steel, long-lasting Stainless Steel, or corrosion-resisting 
Aluminum. Consult the skilled Page Fence erecting firm 
nearest you. For name and address and illustrated data... 
Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 


Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, New York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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If you are building, 
enlarging 
or modernizing — nace 


you ll find ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS 
it pays to eee 
Se WAY) BM ; onawine tasiss 


e KITCHEN CABINETS 














FACTORIES IN... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 326 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Sold Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 





FOR SCHOOLS 
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Wht’ Hlew ... 


Stacking Chair 





The new No, 1310 is a stacking chair 
for classroom use. It is modern in design, 
provides comfortable, correct posture 
seating and can be stacked for storage in 
small space when not in use. The chairs 
can be used for various arrangements in 
classrooms and for group activities, The 
seat and back are of molded plywood 
while leg units and back are laminated. 
The chairs are available in light maple, 
dark maple, walnut or mahogany finish. 
They are sturdily constructed in heights 
from 10 to 15 inches for all classroom 
needs. Thonet Industries Inc., Dept. NS, 
1 Park Ave., New York 16. (Key 
No. 48) 


Hot Dog Relish 


A new product for the institutional 
food market is Hot Dog Relish packed 
in No, 10 tins, containing three quarts 
and three fluid ounces. It is designed 
for use with frankfurters, hamburgers, 
sandwiches, meat and cheese dishes and 
fish. The principal ingredients are mus 
tard and chopped pickles. H. J. Heinz 
Co., Dept. NS, 1062 Progress St., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. (Key No. 49) 


Satin Finish Enamel 


A new one-coat, easy to apply satin 
finish enamel has been introduced that 
requires no primer, washes easily and 
may be used on practically any surface, 
interior or exterior. Known as Satinhide 
Enamel, it is offered in 16 colors and 
white, It has been developed as a com- 
panion line to Pittsburgh’s Wallhide 
Rubberized Satin Finish. Colors range 
from soft pastel shades to deep hues. A 
simplified Master Color Guide System 
dveloped in conjunction with the new 
enamel line is a handy manual of 151 
colors providing the basis for many 
thousands of possible color combinations. 

Satinhide Enamel is easy to brush, has 
excellent sealing properties and a low 
luster semi-gloss. It can be applied on 
practically all types of surfaces and even 
stubborn stains are said to be easily 
wiped off, It has no unpleasant paint 
odor and may be easily applied by brush, 
spray or roller coater. It dries in four 
hours and leaves a tough, resistant film 
which does not chip, peel, crack or 
wrinkle. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Dept. NS, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. (Key No, 50) 
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Aerosol Dust Mop Treatment 


Designed to transform an ordinary 
dust mop into a complete dust absorber, 
Velvetone Aerosol Dust Mop Treatment 
is sprayed on in five seconds. It leaves 
no oily residue and enhances the polish 
on a waxed floor. Velvetone is safe for 
use on asphalt or rubber tile, terrazzo, 
linoleum, wood and gymnasium floors 
and may also be used effectively for treat- 
ing dust cloths and for polishing desks 
and furniture. National Disinfectant Co., 
Dept. NS, 2417 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. (Key No. 51) 


Crystalon Tumbler 


Clear plastic tumblers are now avail- 
able. Known as Crystalon Tumblers they 
are shatterproof and do not chip. The 
attractive fluted design minimizes 


scratching so that they stay new looking 
longer in heavy duty service. The new 
tumblers conform to sanitary codes, with- 
stand 180 degree 
dishwashers. 


heat and are safe in 


automatic Replacement 





costs are cut since the tumblers are prac- 
tically unbreakable. They are available 
in 10 ounce drinking tumbler size, 5 
ounce fruit juice size and will also be 
made in 12 oynce iced tea size. Inter- 
national Molded Plastics, Inc., Dept. NS, 
4387 W. 35th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 
(Key No, 52) 


Waste Disposer 


A new grinding principle has been in- 
corporated into the Herlex Food Waste 
Disposer resulting in exceptional fine- 
ness of grind for ready flushing of waste 
down the drain, thus removing food 
waste in seconds, as it occurs. The Her- 
lex is engineered for rigorous heavy-duty 
operation but is compact in size and 


easily installed. It is constructed of non- 


corrosive aluminum alloy, powered by a 
heavy-duty 5 h.p. motor for continuous 
feeding and quiet operation and has the 
inlet adapted for conveyor, funnel or 
other arrangement required. Herlex Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, 1442 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7. (Key No. 53) 


(Continued on page 168) 





Dodge School Bus Chassis 


Specially engineered school bus chassis 
in the new B-4 Series of Dodge Job-Rated 
Trucks are available in eight sizes to 
accommodate bus bodies for from 30 to 
60 pupils. They are offered in wheel- 
bases of 152, 192, 212 and 229 inches 
for bodies to carry 30, 35, 48, 54 and 60 
pupils. The most economical size to 
suit individual school needs may thus 
be chosen. The new Dodge school bus 
chassis are available with all items of 
equipment to meet or exceed standards 
recommended by the National Confer- 
ence on School Transportation. 

New brakes with high stopping ability 
with low pedal pressure and more brak- 
ing power for emergency stops provide 
added safety in the new chassis. The 
chassis turn in less space for their size, 
making it easier to drive in trafic and 
permitting sharper turns on narrow roads 
and in school yards. Two of the three 
engines are entirely new and all engines 
provide ample power reserve for hills 
and for bad driving conditions in mud 
and snow. Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Dept. NS, Detroit 31, Mich. 
(Key No. 54) 


Reviewer 500 Projector 


An addition to the line of American 
Optical Company still projectors has been 
announced in the Reviewer 500, The 
new blower-cooled, 500 watt projector 
is designed for use with 2% by 24% inch 
slides but can be converted for use with 
2 by,2 inch slides. It is a compact, port 
able unit giving high quality projection 
with precision optics. The silent motor- 
driven blower cools the lamp house as 
well as the slide and the condensing 
elements. Slides are not damaged no 
matter how long they may be left in 
the projector. Screen image of maximum 
brilliance from edge to edge is assured 
by the 500 watt bulb and four element 
condensing system with AO patented 
heat absorbing glass. 

The projector is attractively styled and 
finished in two tone baked enamel. The 
newly designed metal slide changer has 
AO patented Auto-focus which automati- 
cally centers the slide in the optical path. 





An accessory 2 by 2 inch slide changer 
with adapter, and lift-off, leatherette- 
covered carrying case are also available. 
American Optical Co., Dept. NS, South- 
bridge, Mass. (Key No. 55) 
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St. Mary's High School, Phoenix, Ariz.—Lescher & Mahoney, architects 


On Main Floor, Balcony... All Around the Gym 


Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 
Assure Safe and Comfortable 
Seating Plus Valuable Extra 
Floor Space Whenever Needed 


With today’s building costs at such high 
levels, the plans for any gymnasium should 
provide maximum seating facilities and 
maximum useable floor space in minimum 
area. Such requirements often seem “impos- 
sible” to meet, yet they are actually easy... 
the Universal way! 


The modern gymnasium illustrated above 
is a good example. With Universal Roll-A- 
Way Stands on both main floor and bal- 
conies, ample seating facilities are provided 
for basketball games and other school 
events. But, when not in use, these stands 
may be rolled back to the walls on both 
levels... providing approximately 5,000 feet 
more floor space for practice courts and other 


gymnasium activities. Carefully engineered 
and custom built to meet individual speci- 
fications, Roll-A- Way Stands are ideal for 
large capacity or small. They are compact, 
yet roomy and comfortable... neat and 
attractive... exceptionally strong and safe. 


Improved vertical filler boards enclose 
Roll-A-Way’s entire understructure from 
front view, add more rigidity to seat boards, 
make the complete stands even stronger 
and more substantial. Because of 
their centered positions, these filler 
boards do not interfere with spec- 1 
tators’ leg room... permitting feet 
to be drawn back under seats in 
normal positions. Comfort is as- 
sured! 

Investigate Roll-A-Way Stands 
today. Write for latest catalog, list 
of Universal installations, and work- 
ing scale blueprints of two-level 
seating. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET ° 
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Typical plans showing (above) large floor space with stands 
closed; (below) stands open 
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STRETCH YOUR SCHOOL 
LUNCH BUDGET DOLLAR 
7h nay 4 GAY) De On 
FOOD,SOUP AND 
LIQUID CARRIERS 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment and labor for 
every school in a school system quickly play havoc 
with school lunch budgets. 


Centralized production and distribution of hot foods 
and liquids is today ‘‘established practice,"’ made so 
by AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food and liquid 
carriers which provide a practical and economical 
means for serving a number of different schools with 
hot foods from one centralized location. 


The answer is ‘More central- 
ized food production," saving 
the expense of duplicating food 
production setups in a number 
of locations. 


You can't raise the cost of meals to the children, but 
you can ‘'stretch your budget dollars'’ with AerVoiDs. 
Our food consultants will help you with suggestions 
without cost. 

Circular NS-53 tells exactly how one city’s 


schools saves money with AerVoiDs. Write 
fer your copy today. No obligation. 


Vacuum Can Company 


19 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Illinois 











point everytime 


* 
sharp 


* 

APSCO 

DEXTER NO. 3 
Built for constant 
rugged usage. 
All-steel frame, 
with selector 

type dial. 

Positive point stop 
and point adjuster, 
assure perfect 
point everytime. 






















* 

APSCO GIANT 
DELUXE MODEL 51 
The all-purpose 
model. Revolving 
centering disc takes 
six different 

size pencils. 
Installation can be 
made to wall, 
under shelf or 
window sill. 


* 

APSCO PREMIER 
DELUXE MODEL 50 
Contains automatic 
feed with positive 
point stop. 

Forward 

feeding of pencil 
automatically stops 
when desired point 
is made. 

Perfect for 
schoolroom use. 


WR BS Oe OS GE 


we WOARNIB: 


” bch | 


Re 


Be sure to send for your copy 

of “The Correct Pencil Sharpener for 
Your School.” It contains valuable 
money-saving tips on sharpener 
installation and maintenance. 





automatic pencil sharpener co. 


336 North Foothill Road Beverly Hills, California 
Rockford, Illinois » Toronto, Canada 
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if he cannot sce what 
: has been written on 
the CHALKBOARD? 


Poor marks do not always indicate laziness or lack of 
intelligence. Perhaps this lad just can’t see the writing on 
the chalkboard. The glare and reflections peculiar to 
many chalkboard installations may be the reason. Has 
the possibility been thoroughly checked in your school? 















‘son iil recone ‘f only 145%, 


it still tests under 20%. “The ideal is 15% 


ty 


to 20%. The smooth, uniform abrasive *# 


surface assures easy writing and ae 
clean erasing. — 

The LOXIT Chalkboard System is complete. 
to the last detail. in addition to the © 
chalkboards. and tackboards, the stance 
includes metal grounds, extruded — 














Every part of the LOXIT a | 
System is engineered for every other part! 






LOXIT SWING-PANEL BULLETIN 






LOXIT HORIZONTAL SLIDING CHALK. 

















BOARDS are available with fixed panel BOARDS are available with RITE GREEN 

of cork, chalkboard or projection screen. Cholkboords or TYLAKORK Tackboards. LOXIT-TYLAKORK TACKBOARDS ore 
Sliding nels move on cadium-plated as required. Available in stock units of fabricated from ground cork, compressed 
steel roller assemblies. Chalkboard is 4, 5 or 6 panels. Sizes: 36” x 36”, 36” under high pressure. Choice of six colors. 
waterproof and washable—availoble in a 42" and 36 x 48’. Panels swing Pins and tacks go in easily, hold tightly— 
two thicknesses: Junior 4" thick and rough an arc of 180°. Metal trim has and the holes close when they are re- 


moved. 






Senior V2’ thick. Slo. DULL aluminum finish, 


roche SYSTEMS, INC.” 
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What's Hlew ... 


Automatic Portable Player 


The new 1953 Model 11AJ Automatic 
Portable employs the same type 4 watt 
amplifier and 8 inch speaker used in the 
6U Califone professional transcription 
player. The new model has the latest 
Webster changer and “Sleepwatch” com- 
plete automatic shutoff of charger and 
amplifier. An inclined baffle panel across 
the width of the two-tone case also im- 
proves tone quality. The modern appear- 
ance of the new Califone model is en 
hanced by a protective shadow box sur 
rounding the bafHle. Califone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. NS, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. (Key No. 56) 


1953 School Coach 


The new 1953 Superior 
School Coach has streamlined, Strata-Flo 
styling similar to that of a cross-country 
bus. The multi-ribbed Safe-T-Shield 
paneling goes the full length of the sides 
of the bus, both inside and out, and 
around the rear corners, providing in 
creased safety for every passenger. The 
streamlined impact rails, rolled skirt, 
wrap-around bumper, continuous win 
dow eaves, wider die-formed _ belt, 
rounded corners on windshield and all 
rear windows, and aerodynamic con 
tours of the body are features of the 


Pioneer 


new styling. Additional headroom inside 
permits passengers up to six feet tall to 
stand without stooping. 

The new Safe-T-Exit window swings 
our in case of emergency, leaving the 
full window opening for fast escape. 
The massive new box-type rear bumper 
construction gives added rear end pro- 
tection. Other new safety features include 
a stronger Super-Guard Frame, special 





back-up window at bottom of the rear 
emergency door and new front door con 
trol with concealed step-light and flasher 
stop light switches. 

The new Super-Jet-Flo heating, ven 
tilating and defrosting system assures 
warmth in all parts of the coach, even in 
coldest weather, fresh air even when 
windows are closed, and fast defrosting, 
defogging and de-icing of the entire 
windshield. A new type sound deaden 
ing insulation is sprayed on both inner 
and outer panels and the coach is heavy 
ily undercoated. Superior Coach Corp., 
Dept. NS, Lima, Ohio. (Key No. 57) 


(Continued on page 172) 





MOORE 


All eyes are upon your choir! Be 
sure the group's appearance is 
magnificent — with the colorful 
splendor of Moore Choral Gowns! 
These graceful Robes highlight 
every performance and help to 
capture audience attention. 

Shown here is The Harmonic, its 
beauty accentuated by an inner- 
lining of satin in the sleeves 

ond a matching satin dickey. This 
is only one of many glamorous 
interpretations of traditional Moore 
Choir Gowns. Send today for 
complete information, free Choral 
booklet $15, Fabric and Color 
Selector. Or write for sample 
Gowns; no obligation. 


to heighten your choir’s performance .. . 


CHORAL GOWNS 








E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Steet, Chicago 13, Ill. 
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25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1,N.Y, 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


L———«also makers of caps and gowns * girls’ gym suits 

















Fluorescent Chalks 


The new Hi-Glo fluorescent chalks are 
offered in the form of Excello Squares 
in sticks 1 by 3 inches. They are now 
available in five brilliant colors: Flare 
Red, Flash Orange, Brilliant Yellow, 
Green and Violet. They may be acti- 
vated by black or blue light and are 
especially effective for lecturers, chalk- 
talks, class demonstrations and other pur- 
poses. Each stick is individually packed 
in a sleeve-type unit as a protection to 
the stick as well as to the fingers. The 
American Crayon Co., Dept. NS, San- 
dusky, Ohio (Key No. 58) 


Automatic Sink Dishwasher 


Fearless Automatic Sinks provide a 
low cost mechanical dishwasher for in- 
stitutions serving up to 200 meals. The 
dishwashers require no booster heater 
and the dishes dry without toweling. 
Dishes are placed in the basket and then 
into the wash compartment. The deter- 
gent water is strongly agitated and re- 
circulated by the pump, washing all 
dishes and utensils. Then the basket 
is dipped into the 180 degree rinse water. 
Prewash and sterilizing rinse compart- 
ments are also available. Fearless Dish- 
washer Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 175 Colvin 
St., Rochester 2, N.Y. (Key No. 59) 


PEGGY SEES A RAINBOW in Coronet’s new 16mm sound film One Rainy 
Day, a captivating motion picture designed as a background for further 
reading and expression activities among primary grade children. Other 
new Coronet films you'll want to see include The Golden Rule: A Lesson 
for Beginners, for intermediate grades; Mind Your Manners! and Ancient 
Mesopotamia, for high school classes. For more information on preview, 
purchase or rental of these—and many other—superior Coronet teaching 
| films, write today to: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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A schoolroom of the Burwell School, Minneapolis, Minn. — with its smart-looking, durable Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile Floor. 
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makes a hit with the Schoo! Board, too 


Long-wearing Tile-Tex Asphalt Flooring is 


Teachers, administrators and school boards all 
applaud the clear, clean beauty of Tile-Tex* 
Asphalt Tile Floors. And how they appreciate 
the other advantages of Tile-Tex, too! 


They’ll give you a good report on every Tile- 
Tex feature. For Tile-Tex combines decorative 
and functional beauty and extra durability 
with low initial cost, minimum maintenance 
and long service life. 


You can have a choice of 29 rich colors—plain 
or marbleized. 


With tile-at-a-time installation ... plus a wide 
range of sizes and custom-made inserts . . . you 
can have just about any design you wish. 
Tile-Tex floors are easily kept clean just by 
sweeping and periodic washing. Occasional 
water waxing will keep colors sharp. 


ideal from entrance to classrooms... from 
office to auditorium . corridors to library 

. and there’s Flexachrome* Vinyl Plastic- 
Asbestos Flooring, Vitachromet Greaseproof 
Resilient Flooring, or Tuff-Tex * Greaseproof In- 
dustrial Flooring for school cafeterias and labs. 


Ask your Tile-Tex Contractor how quickly and 
economically Tile-Tex Floors are installed. 
Look for his name in the classified pages of your 
telephone directory. Or write: 

THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, The Flintkote Com- 
pany, 1234 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, III. 
Tile-Tex— Pioneer Division, The Flintkote Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 2218 Terminal Annex, Los 
Angeles 54, California. 

The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th 
Street, Long Branch, Toronto, Canada, 


SREGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
trraDEmann, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


TILE-TEX... Floors of Lasting Beauty 
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“Water Rolls Off DOLCOWAX 


@ 





ON EVERY COUNT 
IT’S TOPS IN FLOOR WAX! 


DOLCOWAX 


. . repels water, Moisture will not mar its lustrous, 
satiny wax film; 
. . handles well, spreads and levels easily without 
streaking; 
. needs no rubbing or polishing; 
. dries quickly to a long-lasting attractive, protective 
surfacing for your floors; 
. welcomes heavy traffic, because traffic improves its 
lustre; 
. is free from float or sediment—doesn’t jell on 
prolonged storage; 
. is equally at home on wood, linoleum, cork mastic 
and rubber. 


DOLGE guarantees that, regardless of price, no other 
wax will outwear DOLCOWAX! Let your DOLGE 


Service Man demonstrate—or write us for details. 


epentuahle 











FOR SCHOOLROOM, CAFETERIA 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Ample leg room at both ends and sides of table. A brace at each | 


leg for extra strength,—a leg at each corner for engineering bal- 
ance, All steel chassis riveted (not screwed) to a complete %” 
Plywood top (not just a frame) for extra ruggedness, with 1/16” 
Formica, 4%" Masonite Tempered Presdwood or %” Linoleum 
glued to Plywood, giving a smooth, hard, durable surface with 
no rivets showing. Metal molding around edge. Table folds 
to 2%". Standard sizes 30” x 72” and 30” x 96”. 

Standard heights 30” and 29” —lower for 

oung children. 

Netowales comes with Plywood Tops only. 


If It Folds—Ask Howe 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 
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& GRAND ot WORLD 


= When you Learn 
= About It the 
CRAM Way... 


Educators attending the National Convention 
at Atlantic City were amazed and praised the 
many advantages of Cram’s NEW and im- 
proved Maps and Globes—especially the Mark- 
able-Kleenable feature. They wrote on them 
—Drew pictures—then easily wiped them off 
with a soft tissue—Just like magic. 


The Educators also discovered much to their 
delight that Cram’s Teaching Materials were 
edited by recognized authorities to fit the 
mental maturity of the different grade level 
of pupils. 


Why not discover for yourself all the many 
advantages that CRAM Teaching Aids can offer 
you. Write today for Cat. No. 85. 





THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 




















No. 1400 Desk No. 1400 Chair 
26° Sine 19 Size 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY * NORTH CAROLINA 
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for TOMORROW'S 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


To provide your engineering students and faculty the 
very best electronic test equipment specify Simpson— 
instruments that stay accurate! 

The World’s Largest Makers of Electronic Test 
Equipment —Simpson is renowned among labora- 
tory and field engineers for painstaking laboratory 
development effort and quality control that delivers 
reliable instruments of highest accuracy. 


Wai Coupon below for 
Free Simpson Catalog 


SIMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 

5200 W. Kinzie, Chicago 44 * CO 1-122] 
Please send me the Simpson catalog show- 
ing complete line of Simpson Electrical 
Instruments and Test Equipment. 
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Ferlamsce-Proted 


at the 


UNIVERSITY of OKLAHOMA 


RICK 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 





At right is an exterior 
view of the Memorial 
Union Building at the 
University of Okla- 
homa in Norman. 
Architects were Sorey, 
Hill and Sorey of 
Oklahoma City. 


Directly below is the 
entrance to the Will 
Rogers Cafeteria in 
the new building. 


At left is a close-up of one 
of seven HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel Refrigerators 
serving the Memorial 
Unien's ultra-modern 
kitchen. Pictured isa 
HERRICK Model RSS66 
Double-Front Pass 
Through. HERRICK units 
were supplied by Goodner 
Van Engineering Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


One of the country’s finest Memorial Union Buildings is 
at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. Exceptional 
dining facilities are offered, including the Will Rogers 
Cafeteria, Fountain Room, Ming Room and Grand Ball 
Room. Combined seating capacity is approximately 
2,400 people. @ All food is prepared in one central 
kitchen, with the aid of seven HERRICK Stainless Steel 
Refrigerators. Assuring peak freshness and flavor are 
three Storage Reach-Ins, a Cook's Reach-In, a Salad 
Reach-In, a special Milk Refrigerator and a Double-Front 
Pass Through. For trouble-free, low-cost-per-year service, 
HERRICK is tops. Quality makes the difference. Write 
| today for name of your nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
| DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


fino 
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Heating and Ventilating System 


A new unit ventilator system has been 
developed by The Trane Company to 
provide heating and ventilation which 
is designed to ensure equal comfort and 
health conditions for every pupil in the 
classroom. The heart of the system is 
the new Trane Unit Ventilator with duct 
extensions. The ducts, with grille out- 
lets, extend along the outside wall of the 
classroom under the glass area at about 
window-sill height. Tempered air from 
the unit ventilator is sent to the room 
through the unit grille and through the 
duct outlets. Drafts from cold surfaces 
are blocked and heat and ventilation are 
distributed to all parts of the room at 
all times during the schcol day. 

The system has been designed to help 
solve some of the complex special prob- 
lems of maintaining healthful, even tem- 
peratures and fresh air in older school 
buildings as well as in the modern build- 
ings with large daylighted classrooms. 
The basic element of the system is a 
refined Trane Unit Ventilator. Ducts at 
window-sill height extend from either 
end of the unit, providing positive air 
distribution along the entire length of 
the room wall or window. Tests have 
been made which indicate that the new 
unit and its duct extensions can main- 
tain constant and comfortable tempera- 
tures in all parts of a classroom under 


When 1 Park Avenue was just a 
country site near New York’s 
railroad depot, the first bentwood 
chair invented by Michael Thonet 
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Modern Thonet Chair 1266 


all conditions of occupancy, outside tem- 
perature and sunshine throughout the 
day. The units are available with capaci- 
ties ranging from 500 to 1250 cfm in 
floor type, semi-recessed and recessed 





models. The Trane Comany, Dept. 
NS, La Crosse, Wis. (Key No. 60) 


Grade-Aid Unit 


The Grade-Aid is a unit combining 
a sink, work counter and storage area 
and is primarily designed for elementary 
and grammar schools. The size is de- 
termined by the size of the standard 
units ordered for each installation, The 
entire Grade-Aid is available in standard 
units of a 12% inch cubicle unit of three 
tiers each, a 20 inch sink unit and a 40 
inch shelf unit. Any combination of 
these units in any lengths can be used, 

(Continued on page 176) 


in 1853 


was introduced in America. 


in 1953 


Our modern showrooms at 
1 Park Avenue attract the 
ye! buyers and architects 
from everywhere who 
have selected millions of 
sturdy Thonet chairs. 


100 years of reliable 
service have proved again 
and again that Thonet 

is unequalled for full 
quality values. 





Visit our beautifully 
redecorated New York 





permitting a wide range of flexibility and 
versatility. 

The Grade-Aid is available in three 
colors: medium gray, colonial green or 
beige. It is attractive in appearance and 
gives large areas in which papers, paint, 
clay, crayons, brushes and other mate- 
rials can be stored, making it possible to 
keep rooms neat when materials are not 
in use. The sink provides opportunity 
for quick and convenient clean up for 
pupils and teachers. Colonial Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 48 Grove St., 
Somerville 44, Mass. (Key No. 61) 


Decorative Floor Coating 


Colorflex Plus AWA is a decorative 
and protective floor coating designed for 
use in laundries, engine rooms, wash- 
rooms, offices, kitchens and other areas 
requiring special protective coating on 
floors. It is not affected by fruit, vege- 
table or lactic acid and cannot be soft- 
ened by water, mineral oils or grease, 
according to the manufacturer. Its pene- 
trating synthetic resin base makes it 
effective for painting concrete and it 
seals and colors wood, brick, composition 
and other surfaces. The product is avail- 
able in red, gray, brown, green and 
clear. Flexrock Co., Dept. NS, 3644 Fil- 
bert St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. (Key No. 62) 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Write for brochure 
illustrating the furniture 
you need. Dept. G3 

1 Park Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 





Show Room at 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


Other Show Rooms: 
Chicago 

Statesville, N. C. 
Dallas 
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Here’s The DEPENDABLE HELP You Need 


P SCHOOL FLOORS 
N BEST CONDITION 


DOOR MATS 


Cocoa Brush ... made from tough India 
hemp, double thick. Durable construc- 
tion, with stiff, bristle-like surface. 
Available in five sizes. All-Steel... 
galvanized to prevent rust; durable, 
reversible, easily cleaned. In five sizes. 
Fabrix ... made of material so tough it 
will stand up under hardest use, yet re- 
silient and comfortable under foot. 
Custom-built for any space, or in five 
standard sizes. Rubber corrugated roll 
matting for hallways and aisles, %” 
thick, 36” wide. 


SWEEPING BRUSHES 


In seven different types... from Rex, 
made from first quality grey Siberian 
and China Bristle combined with nylon; 
brush is 4” out of hard maple block, 
hand set, well filled, with good flare; 66” 
handle; 12”, 14”, 16”, 18”, 24” blocks; ... 
to Factory-Garage Brush, a sturdy, long- 
lasting type designed for both coarse 
and fine sweeping; center of extra stiff 
fibre, surrounded by slightly softer 
Union fibre; border is best grade im- 
ported horse tail hair; stock extends 3”, 
fastened in solid block; available in 16”, 
18”, 24” blocks. 
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SNAP-ON 
MOP 
STICK 


Convenience and safety features make 
this a favorite. Available in either hard- 
wood or aluminum handles with special 
attachment feature. To insert mop head, 
just raise lever, slip loops of Snap-On 
mop head into slides, attach lever hooks, 
and snap lever closed. To remove, just 
raise lever. Special construction pre- 
vents marring of furniture and mop- 
boards. Handle 5% ft. long. 


CELLULOSE MOPS 


--- absorb two to three times more water 
than ordinary mops and do not snarl 
or tangle. Made of DuPont cellulose 
sponge, reinforced with cotton yarn for 
extra strength. Dirt and grease may be 
flushed out in running water. Dries 
quickly, will not sour, lasts three to five 
times longer than yarn mops. Ideal for 
washing, damp mopping, water waxing. 
Leaves no lint and cannot scratch; may 
be sterilized in boiling water. Avail- 
able in both Snap-On and conventional 
styles. 


SWEEPING MOPS 


Mop-Cote (illustrated above) is one of 
the most popular in the Churchill line. 
An economical dusting mop with remov- 
able head fitted on floor brush type 
foundation. Lies flat at all times... 
never turns orf block or rides on edge. 
Sweeps and picks up grit efficiently. Cot- 
ton extends 4” beyond sides, 14%.” beyond 
block ends. Washable Mop-Cofe heads 
also make good brush block covers. 
Available in 12”, 14”, 16”, 18”, 24”, 36” 
and 48” block sizes. 


ALADDIN 
SELF-POLISHING WAX 


* Any protective finish will 
ee last two to three times 
(UL)) longer when it is topped 

y with Aladdin Self-Polishing 
tus" Wax. This forms a hard, 
transparent film which holds dirt and 
grit on the surface, prevents wear on 
the under surface. Ideal for rubber tile, 
asphalt tile, linoleum, varnished wood 
and other commonly used flooring ma- 
terials. Dries to a beautiful lustre in just 
18 minutes; anti-slip, non-inflammable. 
Packed in barrels, half barrels, 15, 5 and 
1 gallon drums. 


For more complete information and 
prices, call your Churchill distributor 
or representative, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 








DURABILITY 


and 
STRENGTH 




















Convert any room 
into a Banquet or — 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 
RESILYTE PLASTICS 





SEATING 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


a EASY TO SET-UP 


ON or OFF STAGE 
PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 





























THE STRONGEST, 





RIGID, SAFE 
for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 
GROUPS 












IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 
ier control of group by Director. 
Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations. 
Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 
8’ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 
steel legs. Band stand shown stores 
in @ space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MINIMUM STORAGE 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE 
SAVE TIME & LABOR 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


TURERS OF 





MANUF AC 


MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORALE STANDS 

























FOUND 
LOST AND F’ 


LOST.-- Several School Kitchens 


and Cafeterias | 
ACO Portable Electric 
: ith Full-Course Meals 




















Detachable insulated 
cover used when cart 
is in transport. 
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NACO Portable Cart i i 
ae ar i information and cost aes 
ee a , ames of schools now success 
is plan a : 
pos NACO Carts. 
CARTS .--- 
ABLE FOOD 
ee -” 200 meal capaci 
wer costs ee 
we oo re Maintenance — 
re as aste Portability — 
Aer pre 0 specia 
Wat oor poss oe heat regulators 





section 





special “cool” 


AT L A S division 


1 Cornice Works 
Wes chanel St, « Los Angeles ee. 
Export Division: 301 Clay St., San Fra ' 
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Phillips High School Auditorium, Phillips, 
Texas, equipped with 800 full-upholstered 
Bodiform chairs. Architect: Wm. C. Townes, 
Amarillo, Texas. Superintendent: Lee Johnson. 


For maximum beauty and comfort, better acoustics, 


equip your auditorium with 


AMERICAN BODIFORM. UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


American Bodiform upholstered chairs afford 
the highest serviceability, and stimulate fresh 
interest, responsiveness, and pride among both 
students and community. 


Best looking — most restful. No other chair 
equals American Bodiform in contributing 
beauty and impressiveness to a school audi- 
torium. Matchless comfort is assured by seats 
with spring-arch construction, and backs with 
scientific, body-fitting contours. Occupants 
needn’t squirm and twist seeking restful pos- 
ture—therefore are more attentive to speakers. 
Safety-fold action— Better acoustics. 
Automatic, uniform-folding, silent, *4 safety- 


fold seat action allows more room for passing _ 
and also for sweeping and cleaning. No pinch- 
ing or tearing hazards. When an auditorium is 
only partially filled, the full-upholstery of these 
chairs compensates, acoustically, for any lack 
of occupancy, 


Unexcelled durability — decorative har- 
mony. Long life and low maintenance are in- 
sured by engineering skill and experience with- 
out equal in the seating industry. A wide range 
of styles, colors and upholstery materials per- 
mits harmony with any decorative scheme. 
American Seating Engineers will gladly help 
you plan. Write for information. 


ctmevican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEA7ING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. « Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chair 


Best full-upholstered audito- 
rium seating obtainable—with 
finest modern styling and most 
advanced functional features. 
Also available with tablet-arm, 
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What's Hlew ... 


Chair Caddy 


A complete line of chair and table 
handling equipment has been intro- 
duced, The new Chair Caddy 60 is de- 
signed to handle up to 60 single fold or 
3) double folding chairs of any size. It 
is constructed of heavy gauge steel with 
all joints spot welded to ensure long life 
and trouble free operation. The extra 
heavy duty ball bearing casters are de- 
signed to assure easy wheeling even with 
a full load, 

Other items in the handling equip- 
ment line include an adjustable chair 
caddy, an understage model and a Fold- 
ing Table Caddy designed to handle any 
size tables from 30 by 60 inches to 36 
by 96 inches. The equipment is ruggedly 
constructed for long hard use. Midwest 
Folding Products, Dept. NS, Roselle, Ill. 
(Key No, 63) 


Vacuum Tube Kit 


The new Knight Vacuum Tube Volt- 
Ohm-Milliameter Kit has been designed 
for maximum versatility. It is a low cost, 
easy to build kit with six ranges for 
measuring AC peak-to-peak volts, It also 
includes six milliampere ranges and five 
capacitance ranges, The Knight VTVOM 
is described as an all-around instrument 
for use in radio, electronics and physics 


classrooms. Complete step-by-step in- 
structions include schematic and pictorial 
diagrams to facilitate assembly and wir- 


ing. Allied Radio Corp., Dept. NS, 833 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. (Key 
No. 64) 


Chemical-Resistant Gloss White 


Laboratories, kitchens and other areas 
where corrosive agents are present can 
be protected with the new Chemical 
Resisting Gloss White for walls and 
ceilings. It is formulated on a synthetic 
rubber base and is designed to resist 
attack by moisture, grease, chemical 
fumes and caustic cleaners. Tropical 
Paint & Oil Co., Dept. NS, 1246 W. 
70th St. Cleveland 2, Ohio. (Key 
No. 65) 


(Continued on page 180) 


Here’s Your 


PANIC 


Stopper! 


Ready-Mixed Plaster 


Structo-Lite is a new ready-mixed per- 
lite-gypsum plaster designed to reduce 
the weight of plaster in walls and ceilings 
and to increase fire resistance. The new 
lighter weight material can also be used 
to fireproof structural steel frames of 
buildings. The pre-mixed plaster comes 
in a kraft paper container and needs only 
to be mixed with water to be ready for 
use. An architect can thus specify an 
exact mix on a plaster job. United States 
Gypsum Co., Dept. NS, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6. (Key No. 66) 


Spirit-Type Duplicator 


The new Rex-O-graph crest Model C 
Spirit-Type Duplicator is designed for 
fast and accurate copy making at low 
cost. The new machine is designed to 
handle all weights of paper from air 
mail tissue to card stock in sizes from 
post card to 9 by 14 inches. Anything 
typed, written or drawn can be copied 
in as many as five colors from one mas- 
ter. Features claimed for the Model C 
include hairline registration, automatic 
paper centering, positive automatic paper 
feed, three digit reset counter, quick 
change master guide and clamp. Rex-O- 
graph, Inc., Dept. NS, 7878 W. Hicks 
St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. (Key No. 67) 
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ARROWHEAD 
Cafeteria Trays 


and Accessories 


molded of Melmac in five pastel colors. 


SAVE Cut replacements to a minimum because 
ARROWHEAD is practically unbreakable! 


SAVE One unit serves a whole meal; is tray and 


plates all in one. Lock-in sections for cup and bowl. 


SAVE Easier handling, fewer pieces to 
wash and stack, saves time and labor! 


Specially designed for cafeterias by the 
mokers of ARROWHEAD and Efficiency Ware 





When power fails and lights go out, panic is just 
around the corner. Accidents occur. Lives are in 
danger. Lawsuits are not far behind. These are 
reasons why builders of hospitals, hotels, schools, 
theaters and public buildings want stand-by emer- 
gency power. 

The dependability of Fairbanks-Morse stand-by 
generating sets has been proved again and again. 
They are available in capacities—from 3 to 40 KW, 
AC or DC. For complete details write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Write for catalog sheet 


international molded plastics, inc, cleveland 9, ohio [im | 
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@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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PUMPS «¢ MOTORS 


WATER SYSTEMS ¢ GENERATING SETS © MOWERS « HAMMER MILLS ¢ MAGNETOS 


SCALES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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PEABODY'S CZEZZ FURNITURE 





























SUITS CLASSROOM NEEDS TO A 


e Smoothly curved and tapered tubular steel construction. 
e Design of table pedestals affords maximum freedom of movement. 
Absence of cross braces improves posture. 
Automatic adjusting back support and 
comfortable saddled seat on PC and PTA chairs. 
Top, tablet arm and seat solid northern hard 
maple. 
Finished Suntan with tough scratch resistant 
"Celsyn." 
The Smooth sliding, rubber-cushioned, hardened steel glides—Kind to floors. 
SEAL Chairs sized on the inch, seat heights 11" through 18". 
JQYALY Table heights sized on the inch, 20 through 30 inches. 


ie es ° sah Regretted Buying nality” 


‘tt. Adee 
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folding chairs 


This sturdy chair won't tip 
over! Durable tubular steel 
frame and formed plywood 
seat assure years of service. 
Fully enclosed hinges 
prevent pinching, snagging. 
Contoured for maximum 
comfort, lightweight for easy 
handling. Folds smoothly, 
stacks compactly. Also 
available in all-metal and 
with upholstered seats. 
Write for free catalog. 


Dealers Note: Some areas 
still available for qualified 


_-cmo\ dealers. Write for information. 
ea 


\ 


IRCO wre. corporation ‘q 


15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 


Everything in Electronics 
FOR THE SCHOOL! 
236-PAGE 1953 


© ALtieD 


RADIO-TV CATALOG 


FAMOUS SEND FOR IT! 


RADIO ALLIED is the one complete, 
LAB KIT dependable school supply source 
a for all radio and ahateunie 
needs. Our 236-page 1953 “so 
10 ing Guide features the world’ 
KITS largest selections of: 
: IN ONE! ® Radio Training Kits 
Amazingly instructive: builds © Soboratney inotuenente 
receiver, amplifier, oscillator, © Custom TV Chassis 
signal tracer, timer, photo cell @ FM, AM Tuners & Radios 
ay, etc. With all parts, @ Electronic Tubes & Parts 
a — syeipan 433 @ Recorders & Accessories 
@ Sound Equipment 
@ Tools and Books 


“Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit. A 
popular school project kit. Complete 
with cabinet, 83-275. Only $17.85 

Dozens of other kits available. Depend on ALLIED for time- 

saving, money- saving, expert 

Automatic Control electronic supply service. Write 

TAPE RECORDER today for our FREE 1953 Catalog 

—-your guide to everything in 

Electronic equipment. 


Most exceptional 
ALLIED RADIO 


recorder value on 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dep?. 10-C-3 


the market. Fully 
described in 
Chicago 7, Ulinois 


ALLIED’s Catalog. 
85. 





MAILING ADDRESS: P.0, Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, California | apecialists in Electronic Supply for Schools 





INCREASE 
Bruli 


SAFETY... | 
ncoat 


the Floor Finish with the Built-in Safety Factor 


Eliminate the “slip”: hazards 
from the traffic on your floors. 
With BRULINCOAT your floors 
are not only protected with 
the finish that is self healing, 
but it will take a polish while 
retaining a high anti-slip co- 
efficient of friction. Buffing in- 
creases safety. Wet floors are 
not slippery when protected 
with BRULINCOAT. Accidents 


are prevented, floors are pro- 
tected and floor maintenance 
labor is reduced. BRULINCOAT 
is easily applied, dries with a 
sheen in 20 minutes and is 
easily removed by mopping 
or scrubbing. 

For lower maintenance costs 


and greater safety, BRULIN- 
COAT has the answer. 


Write for more complete information. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 


Brulin & Co., inc 


2938 COLUMBIA AVE 
INDIANAPOLIS 7 
INDIANA 


BRULIN & COMPANY, INC., 
2938 Columbia Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 

Gentlemen: We are interested in 
more information on BRULINCOAT. 





CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE”’ 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMaA Specifications 


STRIP and BLOCK 


THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 
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Generations of students come and go 
...served by same Crane fixtures 


Next fall there will be a million more children 
in school than there are now—taxing facilities 
to the utmost. 


And this is no temporary problem. The pres- 
ent rate of increase in school population is 
expected to continue for many years. 


As you plan to meet this demand for space, 
you'll want to build for permanence. And as 
experience in schools all over the country has 
proved, Crane is the name that means perma- 
nence in plumbing. 


The Crane specialized school fixtures you 


‘Crane specialized school fixtures include child- 
height lavatories and toilet facilities in many 
different styles. And all Crane fixtures are de- 
signed to make cleaning and maintenance easy: 


install today will still be there to serve future 
generations of students—operating and look- 
ing like new for years to come. 


Crane’s school fixtures are as modern in 
design as new school buildings now on the 
architect’s drawing board. These fixtures per- 
mit improvements in planning and solve im- 
portant problems of space, maintenance and 
cost, 

When discussing building plans, let your 
Architect and Plumbing Contractor know your 
preference for Crane. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


CRANE CO. 
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Whél's Flew ... 


Door-Step Threshold 


A new Wooster door-step threshold 
has been introduced with non-slip sur 
face and beveled edges front and back. 
Known as Wooster Type 115-S, the 
threshold comes in standard widths of 
4,5 and 6 inches with a maximum length 
of 6 feet. It is made of abrasive iron and 
aluminum, also bronze and nickel when 
permitted. Wooster Products, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Wooster, Ohio. (Key No. 68) 


Water Repellent Coating 


Dehydratine No. 22 is a silicone water 
repellent coating using the principle of 
negative capillarity. When used on con 
crete, masonry the surface 
becomes water repellent. The coating 
penetrates masonry deeply and provides 

high degree of water repellence for a 
long period of time. It is applied by 
brush or spray and does not discolor or 
change the appearance of masonry sur 
faces. A, C. Horn Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Key No. 69) 


stucco and 


Typewriter Desk and Chair 
Designed to provide correct posture 


for the student learning typing, the new 
Royal Metal typewriter desk and chair 


The Price 


are both adjustable as to height. The 
typewriter desk platform can be adjusted 
in height from 26 to 30 inches and both 


——_ ™ 


iia caitherenettheadietebescsiteidiaemeneiinnien omen 

desk and chair provide the correct height 
of each so that the student can achieve 
proper posture. The desk leg glides can 
be adjusted as additional aid to correct 
posture seating and there is a leg cutout 
for larger than normal students. 

Modern in design, the ensemble has 
square tubular metal legs of continuous: 
piece construction and the desk top is of 
solid birch 20 by 36 inches, with natural 
finish. Legs are attached from the inside 
so that no bolts are visible. Pull-out shelf, 
supply drawer and a reenforced detach- 
able shelf which fastens to the right- 


(Continued on page 184) 


hand legs to hold books and purses are 
desk conveniences. Both desk and chair 
are finished to safeguard against snag- 
ging of hosiery or clothing. Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 175 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. (Key No. 70) 


Modern Skylight 


The Vanco Plexiglas Domelite for in- 
*stallation in the roof provides natural 
lighting from above. It is designed in 
two different types of Plexiglass: clear 
colorless and white translucent to meet 
various requirements for privacy, light 
and climate. The colorless Domelite ad- 
mits outdoor light by gathering the light 
beams and projecting them into the area 
below. It absorbs the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun, protecting persons and mate- 
rials from the direct sunlight. The trans- 
lucent Plexiglas provides a soft, evenly- 
diffused daylight. It assures privacy, 
uniformity of natural illumination and 
eliminates the heat of direct sunlight by 
deflecting the infra-red rays. 

The new Domelites are supplied with 
their own metal base frames in galvan- 
ized iron, aluminum or copper. All are 
weather-tight without the use of gaskets 
and are constructed to overcome con- 
densation, expansion or contraction, 
E. Van Noorden Co., Dept. NS, 99 
Magazine St., Boston, Mass. (Key 
No. 71) 


don’t be tooled 
by a bid price 


of a Rubber-Covered Ball is no proof of its Value xX 








Voit would still be by far the best buy in the rubber- 
covered field, even at half again the price. The extra 
wear you get from Voit soon pays off the initial 
investment. 


*here are the FACTS! 


You are not buying “just a ball’ —you're buying performance —play- 
ability—wear—service. Voit originated rubber-covered, fabric lined 
athletic equipment and has maintained leadership in the field by con- 
tinued research, development, improvement. Voit athletic equipment 
has built-in extra value that can be achieved only with the know-how 
and experience that Voit has gained in over 25 years. Voit must be 
best. Year after year it outsells all competitors. 


*this is PROVED: 


Voit has been the favorite for over 17 years. 100,000 Schools, Camps 
and Playgrounds continue to specify Voit because no other rubber- 
covered ball has ever proved itself equal to Voit’s 150-600% longer 
wear. Voit is waterproof, scuffproof, washable. Voit meets official 
standards and has been recognized by the rule books for official, 
championship play. 





There is no 
“or equal” to 


gee9 


Basketballs Seccerbalis —_Velleybails 


Olt 
a 
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Only the 
WELDWOOD Fire Door 


could meet all 
these requirements! 





The Union Theological Seminary, New York, had 
a problem. This famous seminary wanted doors 
for its new wing 

... that would resist the spread of fire 

... that would not bind or warp 

... that would be strong, durable and light 


... that would reflect the thoughtful, quiet 
atmosphere of the institution... and ° 
stay beautiful. 





It wanted the sides of the doors opening into the 

corridors to have molding attached to the face, in 

order to carry out the design of the rest of the : : f 
pages : P he inside of the d i One of 31 beautiful Oak Weldwood Fire Doors in the 

buildings. And it wanted the inside of the doors new wing of the Union Theclogical Seminary, New 


to have natural flush faces. York City. This side of the door has raised moldings 
attached to the face to carry out the design of the 
remainder of the building. Collins, Willis and 
Bechonert: architects. 


What door could meet all these requirements? 
The Weldwood Fire Door was the only answer! H 
The Weldwood Fire Door is the only door on the 
market that gives you the protection of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Class “B” and “C” Labels, 
together with the striking beauty of fine hardwood 

face veneers. 


And with all that safety...with all that beauty... 
Weldwood Fire Doors give you the maximum dura- 
bility, dimensional stability, resistance to vermin 
and decay, low initial and maintenance costs. 





Yes, for every reason you 
can think of, specify 
Weldwood Fire Doors. 





Don’t overlook Weldwood Partition Panels 
These beautiful wood-faced partition panels 
are made with the same _ incombustible 
mineral core used in the famous Weldwood 
Fire Door. Available with a variety of wood 
faces and readily adapted to low-railing, 
7-foot and full ceiling height partitions . . . 
either permanent or movable. 














WELDWOOD* FLUSH DOORS 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World’s Largest Plywood Organization The ineideel the Gali Wella, tase . 
ms e irside of the Oa eldwood Fire Doors in the 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. Unian Theological Seminary have their notural flush 
Branches in Principal Cities * Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas foce. Both sides are beautiful . . . both give utmost 


Dealers Everywhere protection from fire. 
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EXPAND your program 
EASILY with— 


this LOW COST 
Classroom Equipment 


Tape Playing Machine 


3%" speed—high a 
(2 full hours teaching per reel) 


ay 


sf we: > 


eA 





e Mird. by nationally known Co. 
e Complete with amplifier & speaker 


GUARDS AGAINST ACCIDENTAL ERASURE 


Your specially recorded (or rented) study pro- 
grams can be played but not erased in classroom 
use. 

A SACRIFICE, because we bought more than 


needed. Special prices on quantity purchases. 


For complete information on machines, tape 


study libraries—write 


STUDENT EQUIPMENT, P.O. Box 8686, Phila 1, Pa. 








ALL STEEL 
COMBINATION 
STORAGE UNITS 


YOU CAN BE SURE thet your stored 
films will be safe from dust, heat 
or dryness with NEUMADE COM. 
BINATION STORAGE UNITS! 





Model MM-119—A practical stor- 
irr cabinet for the varied film 
ror Holds 400, 800, 1200, 
"y. reels; 100 filmstrip cans 
sg utility drawer in base. Over- 
all size: " wide, 70" high, 16’ 
deep. Over 50 models to choose 
from. Write for free catalog. 


Nowmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Save Money 


sremerica's 
Finest 


FOLDING TABLES 


Barricks are the only folding tables 
that have the outstanding Barricks 
Automatic Leg Lock which is uncon- 





tHe ONLY rastes 


ditionally guaranteed for 5 years! eat with the 

— into ition automatically . BARRICKS 

close at a finger touch! AUTOMATIC LEG 
Barricks Steel Channel Girder as- and = 

sures built-to-last tables that withstand CHANNEL- GIRDER 

the hardest service. That’s why shrewd CONSTRUCTION 


buyers for schools, ns churches 
and institutions specify Barricks tables. 

Available in rounds and rectangu- 
lars in a style and size to meet 
every budget. 






SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE TODAY 
FOR OUR NEW 
1953 CATALOG 





for your school— 
Save Time 
for yourself— 











) PROGRAM TIMERS 


Cost Little To Install — 

Ring Bells, or Other Signals, 
Automatically 

Think of it! For less than $200.00 you can purchase 
a Montgomery program clock, including transformer, 
bells, and other signals suitable for most schools. 
The clock alone will cost as little as $86.25. Your 
own school electrician can make the instaliation. 
Your classroom schedules will run automatically— 
on time—without variation, until you change them 
on the program disc. 


Get all the facts! Write for details today, or ask your 
School Supplies Distributor. 


) MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
RE RS FCN eS ARE 
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LIGHT IN- WEIGHT, attractively modern in appearance, 
Heywood-Wakefield S 501 LL Desk and Chair Units may 
be moved quickly and easily as class activities require 
new groupings. Their welded tubular steel construction is 
your assurance of long service and low maintenance cost. 


MOVABLE DESK AND CHAIR UNIT § 501 Li—This versatile 
unit provides ample storage space for books and mate- 
rials. Chair back and seat and desk top are solid ‘birch. 
Welded tubular steel frame permanently secures correct 
seat-to-desk relationship. Available in seven graded sizes. 


Heywood-Wakefield Furniture Brings 


MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 


to Classrooms at St. Joseph’s School 


Classrooms of the St. Joseph’s School in Malden, Massachusetts, 
typify today’s emphasis on functional design. Rooms are light and 
airy, readily adaptable to changing needs. Plans for St. Joseph’s 
School were drawn by J. G. McGann, Architect, of Boston. The 
installation of Heywood-Wakefield furniture was handled by 
Gledhill Brothers, Boston, distributors for the Heywood-Wakefield 
Company. For further information on Heywood-Wakefield School 


Furniture, write for your free copy of our new catalogue. 


WA tladabed 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 


School Furniture Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN, 
and GARDNER, MASS. 


* The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Shallow Surface Luminaire 


Designed for use with a variety of 
slimline and standard fluorescent lamps, 
the new Type SC shallow surface West 
inghouse luminaire is only 3 5/16 inches 
deep. It is available in 4, 6 or 8 foot 
lengths and two and four lamp widths. 
It is ideal for low ceiling areas as well 
as in higher ceiling areas where a shallow 
suspended system will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the room. The unit may be 
mounted in rows or individually. Trans 
lucent side panels eliminate sharp con 
trast and the hinge down louvers provide 
35 degree shielding. Instajlation and 
maintenance are simplified by the design 
of the luminaire. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Dept. NS, P. O. Box 2099, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. (Key No. 72) 


Model 524 Chair 


The new Solid Kumfort Model 524 
chair that folds is attractively designed 
with a rose carving in the back. It has 
a large, roomy seat 174% inches wide, 
14% inches deep and 18 inches from 
the floor. The full chair is 33 inches 
high. 

The chair is available in maple, red 
mahogany, sand or walnut with leather 
cette upholstery in a wide range of colors. 
It is designed for long service with the 









Rastetter Steel Hinge and Brace con- 
struction giving the chair unusual 
strength. The hinge unites the front and 





saa 





back leg units and the seat frame, elim- 
inating any joints that might come loose 
at this point. The new model is rich in 
appearance, easily handled, folds easily 
and stacks for storage. Louis Rastetter 
& Sons Co., Dept. NS, 1300 Wall St., 
Fort Wayne 1, Ind. (Key No. 73) 


Light Weight Furnace Cleaner 


The new Nu-Vac Furnace 
weighs only 25 pounds and has a dis- 
posable bag. It is ruggedly constructed 
for heavy service and has a 5/7 h.p. 
universal ball bearing motor with two- 
stage turbine fan giving 56 inch water 

(Continued on page 188) 


Cleaner 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


between this...and this 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Glides 


make the difference! 
You'll notice how much quieter cafeterias 






litt. The disposable paper bag cannot 
clog suction and is inside the can, above 
dirt, while in operation. The dirt is 
bagged when the can is turned upside 
down after use and then is disposed of 
without opening the bag. An outer cloth 
bag reenforced with wire frame sur- 
rounds the paper bag as protection 
against blowouts. The machine is quiet 
in operation and is finished in blue 
hammertone. Empire Chemical Products 
Co., Dept. NS, 10 Longworth St., 
Newark, N. J. (Key No. 74) 


Odorless Wall Finish 


Bru-Tone is an odorless and quick- 
drying paint which can be washed. Tests 
indicate that ink, mercurochrome, pencil 
marks, smudges and other stains can be 
readily removed with ordinary detergents 
and water. The paint is a 100 per cent 
alkyd vehicle fortified with rubber and 
produces a velvety flat appearance. Only 
one coat is required for repainting even 
stubborn surfaces. Classrooms, corridors 
and public areas can be painted with 
Bru-Tone without offense because of 
paint odor and rooms need be vacant 
only during the time required for actual 
painting since there is no paint odor to 
be aired out. Bruning Bros., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 4205 E. Chase St., Baltimore 4, Md. 
(Key No. 75) 











Famous LAKESIDE 
Stainless Steel CARTS 


Add new speed and efficiency to your cafeteria 
service—improve your hot lunch program with 
LAKESIDE Carts and Pans. See your jobber ot 
write for folder on complete line and dealer's 
name today, Prices shown are FOB Milwaukee. 


Model 311 (left). $28.50 Model 322 (right). . $35.00 


AKESIDE MF6.Co. 


1983 S. Allis St. . Milwaukee 7, Wis. 








and classrooms are when you install smooth- 
Sliding, noiseless Bassick Rubber Cushion 
Glides on furniture, chairs and equipment. 
Their broad, flat, polished, hardened-steel 
base (cushioned in rubber) protects floors, 
reduces floor maintenance and classroom 
clatter. Write for free set. State whether for 
wood, flat metal or tubular metal furniture 
(for latter, give tube’s inside diameter). THE 
Bassick Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. Jn 
Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


SEARS 6, 4 
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A DIVISION OF 






MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS... MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 
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VICTOR SOVEREIGN 
(Model 60-25) 

For larger groups — indoors 
and outdoors 

Price: With 12-inch speaker $539.00 


VICTOR ESCORT 
(Model 60-10) 

For classroom and small 
auditorium use 


Price: With 9-inch speaker $433.00 
With 12-inch speaker $455.00 








VICTOR NEW LITE-WEIGHT 

(Model 60-4) 

For conference and small 

groups 

Price; With Q-inch speaker $395.00 
With 12-inch speaker $417.00 


MAGNESOUND 


Magnetic Recording and Play- 
back Attachment For Existing 
Victor |6mm Sound Projectors 


Price: Complete with Microphone and 
Carrying Case $199.45 


VICTOR ARC PROJECTOR 
For outdoor use, auditoriums 
and small theatres 


Price: Single Arc Projector $1725.00 
Dual-Arc Projector $3250.00 


Recognized world-wide for 
many outstanding features, 
excellence of performance, 
precision construction and de- 
pendability, Victor 16mm 
projection equipment is the 
first choice of thousands in 
schools, businesses, churches, 
institutions and homes. 
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no. 68-264 
(Masterkeyed) 


no. 68-265 
(not Masterkeyed) 


NATIONAL LOCK 


combination, self-locking 


SHACKLE LOCKS 


In addition to other advantages, 
NATIONAL LOCK shackle locks 
are far superior in ease of locker 
control, Each lock is provided 
with a double tag, having space for 
name and locker number. Then, 
too, a master chartis shipped with 
each order. With orders of 100 or 
more, a_ distinctive leatherette 
binder is included, Write us today 
on your school letterhead, ask 

for free sample lock. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


7, Rockford, Illinois ¢ Lock Division 


IRCO answers the need for 


more durable 


Even if they come in “like a herd of elephants” 
—Virco School Furniture can take it! Frames 
of heavy gauge steel tubing, manufactured 

to strict specifications in our own tube mill, 
provide maximum strength and rigidity. 
Finishes are stain and mar resistant — remain 
smooth and beautiful through years of 
punishment. Safe from the student — every 
piece is safe for the student, too—no sharp 
corners, no snagging or tearing 

hazards. A triumph of functional 

modern design! 








No. 108 Tablet 
Arm Chair 











@ Crescent bracing for 
extra sturdiness, 


®@ Curved back and 
saddle seat for correct 
posture control, made 
of eastern maple. 


lift Lid { 

i ” ” 

Chair Desk | ‘ i @ 12°x 24 tablet arm of 
<q] maple or plastic sheet. 


© Legs equipped with 
rubber-cushion, 
noiseless steel glides. 


A complete catalog will 
gladly be sent on request. 
Please send us your 
specifications and bid forms. 
Choice of eastern maple or 
high density laminated 
plastic sheet on all 

desk surfaces. 


TS4@ OM MFG. CORPORATION 
15134 South Vermont Ave. 


Mailing Address: P.O. Box 846, Sta. H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Eastern Office: 11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Chevrolet school bus chassis take rough and rugged 


roads in stride, pick up and deliver children swiftly, 
CH EY RO LET surely. And in 1953, these chassis are engineered for 
even greater ruggedness than before. They bring you 


new power, too—plus even more economy—with the 


advanced Loadmaster engine in 212-inch and 199- 
L inch wheelbase school bus chassis. They have all the 
safety, dependability and economy that Chevrolet can 


build into them. 


Just take a look at the outstanding features Chey- 
rolet offers. You can be sure of finding a Chevrolet 
school bus chassis that fits your requirements exactly. 


Let your Chevrolet dealer help you find the chassis 
and special body you need. ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. Accommo- 
on tire equip t. Acc dates bodies of 48- to 54-pupil dates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thrift- 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 master valve-in-head engine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under power) under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Heavy-duty brakes; 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- Torque-Action, front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 
137-INCH WHEELBASE JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Accommodates bodies of 
16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head en- 
gine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Torque-Action brakes. 











Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equip t. Acc dates bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 














ra 
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Whats Hlew ... 


“Jet Flow” Sink 


Designed for fountain use, the new 
Jet Flow Sink reduces the possibility of 
glass and dish breakage since the Jet 
Flow principle feeds water to any one 
of three basins by means of a short, soft 
flow faucet. The basins are one piece, 
deep drawn stainless steel with no seams 
or crevices, thus facilitating cleaning and 
improving sanitation. The front facing, 
top capping and rear splash are one in- 
tegral unit formed from a single piece 
of heavy stainless steel. 

The sink also features the new re 
movable grid drainer which assures posi- 
tive draining and eliminates possibility 
of contamination from pools ot standing 
water. The grid drainer is removable 
for easy cleaning. Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Dept. NS, 3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
23. (Key No, 76) 






















Incandescent Lighting Fixture 






The new Silvray Super 1500 incan 
descent lighting fixture is designed for 
ease of installation and maintenance. The 
new unit has an improved design to 
eliminate direct and reflected glare. It 
is built around a silvered-bowl lamp and 
is made as ceiling or pendant-type in 
150 to 200 watt, 300 to 500 watt and 









750 to 1000 watt sizes. 

















The new unit can be quickly installed 
in a ceiling outlet box through a special 
locking device. Instant release for main- 
tenance is as easily accomplished. The 
pendant model is also designed so that 
the stem can be shortened without dis- 
assembling and rethreading it. A new 
rust-proofing primer protects the unit 
against corrosion. It has a baked enamel 
finish, Silvray Lighting, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Bound Brook, N. J. (Key No. 77) 


Foot-Power Binder 





Plastic binding of all types and sizes 
of loose sheets can be done with the Gen- 


(Continued on page 192) 


Now 


eral Binding Corporation units. 
a new foot-power operated punch and 
binder is available which leaves the hands 


free to handle the loose sheets, Known 
as Model 16 FP, the new unit permits 
the binding of large quantities of mate- 
rials for teaching or reference in class- 
rooms, libraries or offices. General Bind- 
ing Corp., Dept NS, 812 W. Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 14. (Key No. 78) 


Kitchen Table Tops 


A new line of Tolco Products for 
institutional kitchen use includes table 
tops, counter tops and sandwich boards. 
They are made from selected edge, hard 
grain maple strips which are glued to- 
gether by a special radio frequency, high 
pressure process to ensure long life. Top 
surface and edges are sanded smooth 
and have a clear, natural, non-toxic finish 
which will withstand abusive treatment 
by knives and other kitchen utensils but 
will not damage the utensils. 

Sandwich boards have a special cutout 
for easy scrap disposal and are made in 
sizes ranging up to 12 feet in length, 
6 to 12 inches in width and 14% to 1% 
inches thick. Table tops range in size 
from 4 to 12 feet in length, 20 to 36 
inches in width and 1% to 3 inches in 
thickness. The Tolerton Co., Dept. NS, 
Alliance, Ohio. (Key No. 79) 





DIUSTABLE 
PEWRITER 
DESK 


“One of the 
greatest aids to 
the typing teacher’ 


with 


says Lovis A. Leslie 


Louis A. Leslie demonstrates 
the simple adjusting 
mechanism of the Crown 
desk. Typing platform can be 
quickly changed from any 
height from 26” to 30”. 
















store Hostene-rouvinc CHAIRS 
Zutchly «Early Tu less space 


CHAIR TRUCKS 


Here’s the simple way to store 
Hostess Folding Chairs—use 
BTC Chair Trucks! These trucks 
let one man gather chairs quick- 
ly, easily—store them in a mini- 
mum of space. 


VERTICAL TRUCK holds 24 chairs. 
Both feature all-steel construc- 
tion and rubber-tired wheels. 
Enamelled to match chairs. 







Mr. Leslie's statementin the light of his wide experience in the business 
education field —as teacher, author, and lecturer —erphasizes what 
teachers everywhere have been saying about the new Crown Adjustable 
Typewriter Desk. 

It's easier to teach with, It increases student typing efhiciency. Why? 
Because Crown's Adjustable Typewriter Desk was designed to help 
eliminate typing fatigue, reduce eye strain and improve posture. The 
thousands that have been adopted are proving themselves daily. 


WRITE TODAY for ooee---- oo ee een ne 
Specifications and prices— CROWN INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT CO 


H 

available in several sizes @ S10 Seuh Weta Ave, = Chiteage 4, 

and finishes, : Gentiemen: Without obligation, please send 
‘ 





full particviors and prices of your Adivsteble 
Typewriter Desk 








School 
CROWN INSTITUTIONAL 
7 ™ Address 
EQUIPMENT CO 
City 
2 Ww ty Title 









HORIZONTAL TRUCK is built 
for understage storage—no 
tracks necessary. Holds 36 chairs 
—has detachable handle. 












VERTICAL 
TRUCK 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


Send for new, full-color fold- 
er describing complete line 
of Hostess Chair Trucks, 
Folding Chairs and Banquet 
Tables. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
Cortland, N.Y. 





HORIZONTAL 
TRUCK 
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Better™ 
Health ise 
Bigger 


Attendance 














NOW AT REASONABLE COST... 


New Soap Kills Germs... means fewer colds 


HEXACHLOROPHENE GERMA-MEDICA Concentrated Liquid Soap will remove and 
destroy 95% of all bacteria present on the skin . . . reduce transmittal of germs. It’s the same 
soap surgeons use before operating on patients because it has proved its power to degerm the skin 
without elaborate scrubbing or germicidal rinses. It’s effective in schools too . . . for children use it 
just like any liquid soap, and it costs but little more than ordinary soap. It will bring your attendance 
curve up and up... help you set new health records this year. Isn’t it worth investigating now? Ask 
about our medicated powdered soap if you prefer that type. Write today for samples and prices. 






Pyfexacht orophene 


Y o 
A PRODUCT OF q,°rme 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. YY 
Huntington, Indiana a> Toronto, Canada 7% 


*Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, American 
Medical Association. Contains 1% Hexachlorophene .. . 24% of soap solids. 


oN 
a 4 
* aim 
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To find more ave sh 


“MODERNFOLD “doors 


Problem: 














Solution: 


Your school library or cafeteria may be hiding des- 
perately needed classroom space. In the library 
shown above for instance, installing ‘““Modernfold” 
doors produced a “hidden” classroom—at no per- 
manent sacrifice of library space, and without dis- 
rupting library routine. With the “Modernfold” 
doors folded back out of the way the area is a true 
part of the library. Yet when an extra classroom is 
needed, one may be built in seconds—merely by 
closing the doors. 

“Modernfold” doors can be installed in almost 
any structure quickly—and without costly, messy 
remodeling. Sturdy, welded steel frame and tough 
vinyl covering enable “Modernfold” doors to op- 
erate perfectly, stay new looking even after years 
of hard, constant use. An occasional cleaning ‘with 
plain soap and water is usually the only maintenance 
needed. 

For full details on ‘‘Modernfold” doors, contact your local 


distributor—listed under “doors” in your city classified 
directory. Or clip coupon. 


SOLD AND SERVICED NATIONALLY 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
In Canade: Modernfold Doors, 
1315 Greene Avenve, Montreal 


— aie by NEW CASTLE 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS Pine. Sir atsyinconall 
Prod 9s2 


P.O. Box 631, New Castle, Indiana ucts 4 
Please send full details on ‘‘Modernfold’’ doors 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 











Why buy a Pre-Wash 


bape ste yp 





| The Salvajor scraps and PRE-WASHES 
IN A SINGLE OPERATION ... 


Pre-washing tableware is widely recognized 
as essential to sanitary dishwas ing... but 
it can be an extra time and — wasting 
operation with ordinary Ue po machines 
. because you must still hand scrap dishes 
before pre-washing. 
The Salvajor is the only machine that scraps 
and pre-washes at the same time. One motion 
does it all and does it better because both sides 
of the dish can be thoroughly scrapped and 
pre-washed. No residue is left on the bottom 
of the dish. 
You get other advantages with a Salvajor 
too. It traps loose silverware preventing loss 
in the food scraps . . . it collects the food 
scraps and drains away the liquid, leaving 
less garbage to dispose. 
So don’t be misled by ordinary pre-wash 
machines that add extra labor to your oper- 
ation. Invest in a Salvajor—it actually re- 
duces labor and cost. 


the Salvajor. . . 


Scrapping and Pre-Wash Machine 
ELIMINATES HAND SCRAPPING 























How The SALVAJOR WORKS 
Scrapping and pre-wash water gusher 
43} washes food scraps into basket 

Loose silverware is salvaged in 
se (2). Motor driven pump recircu- 
lates water (4). 





Write Today 
For Complete Details 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 
118 Southwest Bivd., Dept. NS Kansas City, Mo. 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 



































SACE Vouble-Duty Oscillating Sanders 






Answer Every Training and Maintenance Need 


Train student 
| they'll use as P 








SKIL Home Shop 
Oscillating Sander—Model 578 


Features extreme light weight for easy one- 
hand operation. Ideal for lighter mainte- 
nance requirements. Sanding surface: 34%” 
x 7%” (Y% of standard paper). Sealed 
ball bearings throughout. Overall length: 
8%”. Net weight: 5 Ibs. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, 
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s with the tool 












selves on 


them 
Pay for papi s 


maintenanc 


You'll find students more confident— 
quicker to learn—when you use a SKIL 
Oscillating Sander in vocational training 
classes. For these great tools feature ease 
of handling—faster operation—satin- 
smooth finishes on all materials, whether 
wood, metal or composition. 


SKIL Oscillating Sanders serve a double 
purpose. Fine for maintenance work, too, 
they pay for themselves many times over 
in refinishing blackboards, desks, chairs, 
cabinets and other school fittings. 


You can always rely on SKIL for faster 
work, finer workmanship! 


SHOWN AT LEFT—SKIL Oscillating Sander, 
Model 438—One of the fastest-cutting, portable 
finishing sanders made. Exclusive compound mo- 
tion produces the smoothest possible finishes. 
Sanding surface: 442” x 542” (Y% sheet). Ball 
bearings throughout. Sealed against dust and 
dirt. Length overall: 7%”. Net weight: 7 Ibs. 


SKIL Products are made only by SKIL Corporation 
formerly SKILSAW, Inc. 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
. 





SKIL Factory Branches in 34 Principal Cities 
In Canada: Skiltools, Ltd., 3601 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto 9, Ontario 


CONTACT YOUR SKIL DISTRIBUTOR, OR WRITE DIRECT 
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Product Literature 


¢ Bulletin No. 52 gives full catalog data 
on “Simpson Instruments That Stay Ac- 
curate.” Issued by Simpson Electric Co., 
5200 W. Kinzie St, Chicago 44, the 
booklet illustrates and describes Simpson 
radio and television set testers, vacuum 


tube volt-ohmeter, mirroscope, oscilio- 
scope calibrator, milliammeters, watt- 
meters, and other instruments. (Key 
No. 80) 


e “Common Sense in Classroom Light- 
ing” is the title of a comprehensive 
booklet on the subject published by the 
Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. The text is illus- 
trated by line drawings of classroom 
arrangements and “field of view” dia 
grams as well as photographs. Subjects 
covered in the 16 page booklet include 
minimum requirements for lighting; 
how to improve the quality of the light- 
ing; how to secure maximum utilization 
of light; engineering proof of methods; 
results in illumination, brightness, com 
fort and cost, and comfort response vs. 
illumination level for various ceiling 


heights and lamp sizes. (Key No. 81) 


e Prizes will be awarded to winners in 
a unique contest being conducted by The 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
518 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio, as 
part of its fiftieth anniversary activities. 
A pioneer manufacturer of floor sanders, 
the company is awarding prizes for the 
oldest American Machines in regular use 
the longest time. Entries should be made 
by a letter giving data on when the ma 
chine was purchased, serial number, 
background of owner, number of years 
he has used the machine, jobs it has been 
used on and similar information. (Key 
No. 82) 


e Loxit Acoustical Systems are described 
in Catalog A, C. 1953 issued by Loxit 
Systems, Inc., 1217 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, The new improved Loxit 
Victory Acoustical Suspension Systems 
are illustrated by drawings and each part 
is carefully labeled. Typical specifica 
tions and mechanical advantages are in 


cluded, (Key No. 83) 


e “Why Your School Should Use G-11 
Soap” is the title of an illustrated bro 
chure released by Sindar Corporation, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. The 
brochure gives pertinent information on 
skin cleanliness and the control of skin 


blemishes, (Key No. 84) 


e Five suggestions for the improvement 
of the thermal environment in each class 
room are offered in a little booklet en- 
titled, “If Your Classroom Thermostat 
Could Talk ... 5 Ways Teachers Can 
Improve Learning.” Based on research 
by Dr. Darell B. Harmon, the sugges 
tions are brief and to the point. The 
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booklets are available from Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2753 Fourth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. (Key 
No. 85) 


e “Making School Work Easier on the 
Eyes” is the title of a pamphlet by Carl 
J. Allen, School Lighting Specialist. In 
it he points out the number of books 
pupils are required to read, the increasing 
need for eye glasses as pupils progress 
and the importance of proper lighting 
for the process of learning by seeing. 
Charts illustrate the results of surveys 
of vision deficiencies found among school 
students and photographs illustrate gen- 
eral and specialized classrooms, general 
schoo] areas and typical lighting arrange- 
ments. Copies of the pamphlet are avail- 
able through the Application Engineer- 
ing Department, General Electric Lamp 
Division, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
(Key No. 86) 


Film Releases 


“Henry Moore,” 16 mm. sound film pro- 
duced in cooperation with the British 
26 min. “Drums for a Holli- 
mm. technicolor sound film, on 
conclave of chieftains on the Gold Coast 
of West Africa, 33 min. “Voices Under 
the Sea,” 16 mm. sound documentary 
film on cableship services, 2 reels, black 
and white, 19 min. “White Continent,” 
16 mm. sound Technicolor film on the 
Expedition to Queen Maud Land in the 
Antarctic, 2 reels, 20 min. British In- 
formation Services, Dept. NS, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. (Key No. 87) 


sculptor, 
day,” 16 


“Prehistoric Times: The World Before 
Man,” presenting five great geological 
eras; “How to Prepare a Class Report,” 
procedure applicable to almost any type 
of oral or written report; “Understand- 
ing the Dollar;” “Rest That Builds Good 
Health,” including sleep, relaxation, 
change and exercise; “Mind Your Man- 
ners,” for high school students; “Golden 
Rule: A Lesson for Beginners,” applying 
everyday situations; “One Rainy Day,” 
story of the rain storm, and “Ancient 
Mesopotamia,” all 1 reel, sound, color 
or black and white. Coronet Films, 
Dept. NS, 65 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1. (Key No. 88) 


“Growing Things,” series of seven film- 
strips designed for primary grades, full 
color, depicting plant, animal and hu- 
man growth. Series includes: “Plants 
Grow,” “Trees Grow,” “Butterflies 
Grow,” “Toads Grow,” “Birds Grow,” 
“Rabbits Grow” and “We Grow.” 
“Mapstrips—Age of Discovery and Ex 
ploration,” series of seven mapstrips in 
color on important geographic factors 
which led to the discovery and explora 
tion of the New World. Series includes: 
“The Crusades and Early Trade Routes,” 
“The Norsemen,” “Portugal Seeks a 












New Route East,” “A New World Is 
Discovered,” “Spanish Explorations,” 
“French Explorations” and “English and 
Dutch Explorations.” The Jam Handy 
Organization, Dept. NS, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key No. 89) 


“The Rising Tide of Nationalism,” 59 
frame fimstrip illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps, tracing the course of 
nationalism since World War II in all 
areas of the world. Office of Educational 
Activities, The New York Times, Dept. 
NS, Times Square, New York 36. (Key 
No. 90) 


“Street Safety Is Your Problem,” tor 
elementary and junior high school 
groups; “Understanding.a Man,” for 
elementary school social study classes; 
“What Causes the Seasons,” elementary 
school science film; “Snakes Can Be In- 
teresting,” elementary science film, and 
“The Procrastinator,” Discussion Film 
tor junior-senior high school, all 16 mm. 
1 reel. “First Aid Series,” 9 filmstrips 
demonstrating and explaining the basic 
technics of first aid treatment. Young 
America Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 18 E. 
4lst St., New York 17. (Key No. 91) 


Suppliers’ News 


Geerpres Wringer; Inc., manufacturer of 
mop wringers and allied floor cleaning 
equipment, announces removal to its 
new factory at 1780 Harvey St., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


General School Equipment Co., manu- 
facturer of school furniture, announces 
removal of its offices from 44 S. 12th 
St., Minneapolis 3, Minn., to 869 Hersey 
St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2277 Ford 
Pkwy., St. Paul 1, Minn., manufacturer 
of vacuum and other floor and rug clean- 
ing machines and floor finishes, an- 
nounces its purchase of the Floor Sand- 
ing Machine Division of the Lincoln- 
Schlueter Floor Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Manufacturing operations are being 
transferred to the Multi-Clean factory in 
St. Paul. 


Natco Corporation is the new name of 
the company formerly known as Na- 
tional Fireproofing Corp., 327 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The name was 
changed since it no longer was descrip- 
tive of the expanded line of quality 
structural clay products manufactured by 
the company. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio, 
manufacturer of glass products, an- 
nounces change of name of the Kaylo 
Division’s roof deck material from Kaylo 
Insulating Roof Tile to Kaylo Roof 
Deck. The change was made because 
the new, shorter name more readily 
identifies the product with its use. 
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IS 
THERE AN 
ALL PURPOSE’ 
FLOOR 
OVERING? 


.an emphatic 
NO! 





GOLD SEAL G5) 


Despite such glib claims and promises as you may hear 
from time to time, the plain truth is that the “‘all purpose” 
floor simply does not exist. Nor is it likely to be developed 
in the foreseeable future. 

And the reason is quite obvious: every floor covering 
situation has its own set of requirements... covering 
traffic, usage, installation, budget, ete. No one material 
could possibly meet all requirements at all times. 

For example, in Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum alone, 
there are six distinct categories... each designed to an- 
swer a different phase of your particular floor covering 
problem, This finest of all inlaid linoleums is available in 
both commercial and standard gauge... in sheet goods 
and tile... for professional and consumer installation. 

If the same long-wearing, resilient and easy-to-maintain 
linoleum were desired for installation over ground-level con- 
crete in contact with the ground . . . the only possible answer 
would be Gold Seal Ranchtile...the only linoleum in 
the world developed, proved and guaranteed for on-grade 
concrete installation. 










GOLD SEAL FLOORS AND WALLS 


@® CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Kearny, N.J. ©1983 


successful meer in the field: the makers of 


-) FLOORS AND WALLS 













with reasons why from one of the most 





Should a rich, lasting, luxurious appearance be the 
prime consideration and cost secondary . . . there could be 
no finer installation than one of Gold Seal Rubber Tile, 
the hands-down style leader. 

And so it goes. Each one of the many, many Gold Seal 
floor and wall coverings is made to meet a specific, different 
need...to meet it squarely and economically. Each 
carries the Gold Seal money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 

Bring your particular problem to Congoleum-Nairn and 
be assured of straight answers leading to the one right 
solution. Take the first step now by mailing this coupon. 


Learn how your requirements can best be filled. 
Mail coupon today. No cost. No obligation. 


Contract Sales Department 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Please send free descriptive literature and specifications on Gold 
Seal Floors and Walls. I'm particularly interested in a product for 

















Students can be more alert 
in a Honeywell-controlled classroom! 


@eeeesee_eeeseeeseeseseenseee 


é 


EADING EDUCATORS agree that level 
| 4 temperatures, adequate fresh air and 
proper humidity are all essential for stu- 
dent alertness. The best way to obtain the 
right balance of these factors in your class- 
rooms is to have Honeywell's fine 
Individual Room Temperature Control 
system. 

Today, in hundreds of schools, Honey- 
wel] Control systems are providing ideal 
comfort conditions for thousands of stu- 
dents. 

Whatever your requirements — elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls for 


heating, ventilating, hot water, and Te- 
frigeration equipment—Honeywell can 
meet them. 

Honeywell service is complete, too! A 
skilled Honeywell engineer will advise 
you on new installations, modernizations, 
or help you on any maintenance needed 
for your present control system. Just con- 
tact one of Honeywell's 104 offices, lo- 
cated in key cities from coast to coast. 

For a copy of the booklet, ‘5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,’’ write 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-3-49, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 


oneywell 








The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 


When each room has its own Honey: 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above), heat 
and fresh air can be regulated to meet 
the changing conditions that affect 
students’ comfort. For example, the 
Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply less 
heat and more fresh air during tests 
or increased classroom activity. 





